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WILLIAM FLORIO HUTCHISSON ! 


A FORGOTTEN ARTIST IN BENGAL, 1824-42 


MILDRED ARCHER 
India Office Library, London 


Little is known about Hutchisson’s early years 
in England. His date of birth is not recorded 
but it was probably between 1795 and 1800. 
Nor is anything known about his education. 
Although in his memoirs he refers to his ‘tutors? 
Fuseli and Haydon? he did not study at the 
Royal Academy Schools and was probably only 
referring to the influence these two artists had 
upon him. On 24 April 1824, however, he 
applied to the East India Company for permis- 
sion to go to Calcutta ‘with the view of follow- 
ing his profession as a portrait’and historical 
painter upon the usual terms and conditions’.* 
Five days later this was granted and Hutchis- 
son eventually arrived in Calcutta towards the 
end of 1824. . 

Although only a small group of paintings 
by Hutchisson can as yet be identified, his atti- 
tudes and reactions to India are well recorded 
in his journal and letters which were edited and 
published after his death by the Reverend John 
Wilson in 1883 as Pen and Pencil Sketches 
being Reminiscences during Eighteen Years Resi- 
dence in Bengal. Hutchisson emerges as a 
lively extrovert character who came to love life 
in India. Soon after his arrival he attached 
himself to the army, perhaps as ‘historical 
painter’, and was present at the fall of Bharat- 
pur in 1826. He notes : ‘I remember that Lord 
Combermere’s name was twisted by the natives 
into a similarity to that of the generic name 


for alligator, viz., Kumheer, in order to fulfil 
an old tradition which stated that the fortress 
would never fall to the force of arms until an 
alligator (Kumheer) came against it’? On 
returning to Calcutta the Asiatic Lithographic 
Press rapidly published in 1826 his Sixteen 
Sketches Illustrative of the Siege and Capture 
of Bhurtpore. 

It is clear from Hutchisson’s reminiscences 
that he found life in India most congenial and 
he was to stay there for eighteen years. After 
his return to England he wrote, ‘There is some- 
thing in an Indian residence, whether short or 
long, that imparts a genial warmth to European 
breasts never to be eradicated, and gives a 
more open, generous tone to them than (per- 
haps) any other country in the world. 
Although he found the social life so pleasant, 
he does not seem to have secured many commi- 
ssions for portraits from his British compatriots. 
This is not surprising, for during the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century British society 
in India was rapidly changing. Prospects of 
making rapid fortunes were receding. Many 
of the East India Company’s servants now held 
Evangelical or Utilitarian views and were living 
more modestly. Few had cultured interests in 
art or wished to spend money on oil paintings. 

" Hutchisson did, however, receive generous. 
patronage from various Indians in Calcutta 
who were now beginning to furnish their houses. 
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in British style and entertain British guests. 
One such patron was the merchant and banker 
Ruplal Mallick. Hutchisson himself describes 
how Ruplal 

was one of the first natives, who struck out 

a new path as regards the external economy 

and appearance of their houses... He had 

the good taste to build his house well back 
from the Chitpore Road. The front of the 
house, which was designed in good style, 
faced a spacious lawn flanked by two good 
carriage drives, which entered the public 
road by beautiful porticos and lamped 
gateways, the whole being surrounded by 
rich railing .. Rooplall was the first native 
who, divesting himself of that bigotry 
which surrounds the Hindoo religion threw 
open his house for the entertainment of 

Europeans during the celebration of one of 

the most important Hindoo festivals, called 

the Durga puja; on which occasion he 
always gave a splendid fete to nearly all the 

British residents of Calcutta.” 

Soon after his arrival Hutchisson painted 
one of Ruplal’s grand receptions to which Lord 
Amherst was invited. It was probably similar 
to a party which took place in November 1827 
and was described by Sir George Bell in his 
memoirs: ‘As we entered the door, I found 
the inside was also brilliantly illuminated with 
fine chandeliers. The centre of the apartment 
was covered with a fine carpet, where the nau- 
tch girls danced and sang... the host seemed 
pleased with those who ate and drank most. 
He was a good-looking stout black fellow, with 
a string of immense large pearls and emeralds 
round his neck.’* Hutchisson’s lively picture” 
shows Ruplal Mallick standing in the centre of 
the great hall with Lord Amherst, Governor- 
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General from 1823-28, seated beside him. 
(Plate I). A hookah has been placed nearby 
and nautch girls are performing. One of the 
singers may have been the famous ‘Catalani 
Nickey’, whose ‘nasal guttural tympanum- 
breaking sounds’ Hutchisson found ‘execrable’ 
having ‘an unpleasant effect on the whole ner- 
vous system’. In addition to the leading British 
inhabitants of Calcutta, a number of other 
important personalities are shown in-the paint- 
ing. Ghazi ud-din Haidar, King of Oudh from 
1814-27, and a Burmese dignitary are stand- 
ing on the left and in the foreground is the 
young Humayun Jah, Nawab of Murshidabad 
from 1824-38, 

This Nawab was to prove Hutchisson’s most 
generous patron and the artist was to pay 
many visits to him at his palace in Murshida- 
bad. In one portrait (Plate 2) the Nawab is 
shown with his young son Faridan Jah (Nawab, 
1838-80) standing beside a table set with flo- 
wers, pan box and attardan. This portrait was 
sent as a present to King William IV but-in 
1930 it was presented by George V to Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi, where it still hangs. An- 
other painting shows Humayun Jah standing 
by a desk holding a curved sabre, a servant- 
with a feather fan behind him. Both portraits 
with their rich costumes and elaborate proper- 
ties must have pleased the Nawab. 

Hutchisson, however, did not greatly ap- ° 
prove of the Nawab as a patron. He noted 
that 

he had some taste for painting, but a very 

depraved one. I believe he employed a 

professional artist of some talent for a few 

years. But then he employed him, not in 
recording the history of his country, or in 

depicting field sports, or any work of im- 
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portance, but simply in the illustration of 
his own person. I recollect seeing one 
picture of His Highness, dressed in silk 
stockings, king’s mantle of ermine, a black 
Spanish hat and feathers, and in amattitude 
that made the spectator believe that he was 
going to jump down his throat. It certainly 
was a great curiosity in the way of art.® 
The Nawab also commissioned portraits of 
the British officials attached to his court. Mr. 
Caulfield, Agent to the Governor-General, is 
. depicted against a stormy sky. He was to take 
charge of the young Faridan Jah in 1839 after 
his father’s death. Another portrait shows 
Colonel Duncan Macleod of the Bengal Engi- 
neers who between 1829 and 1837 designed 
and built a new palace for the Nawab. He is 
shown three-quarter length in a red tunic hold- 
ings a feathered hat, a plan of the building 


spread out before him. Situated on the river - 


bank, the new palace with its great pillared 
porticos presented a splendid frontage. Op- 
posite it, separated by an open maidan, was 
the Imambara and on the other side the Begam’s 
palace. Along the river bank was a balustra- 
ded terrace anda watergate, as well as a band- 


stand, ponds and fountains. Fanny Parks, who - 


visited Murshidabad in 1836 greatly admired 
the situtation of the palace ‘on the side of the 
river which presents a beautiful expanse of 
water, covered with vessels of all sorts and 
sizes, of the most oriental and picturesque 
forms.’?° 

However it was not merely Nawabs and 
Company servants that Hutchisson portrayed. 
He had a lively interest in people of all kinds 
and in contemporary events. Along with the 
rest of the British community he was gripped 
by the sudden discovery of ‘thuggee’ and the 
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horrifying revelations connected with this sec- 
ret society. Between 1831 and 1836, 3,266 
thugs had been captured largely through the 
efforts of Captain William Sleeman who had 
been put in charge of investigating their acti- 
vities at Lucknow. Hutchisson appears to have 


- made a tour up-country in about 1837. He 


visited Lucknow and gained permission from 
Sleeman to paint portraits of thirteen thugs 
who were brought from gaol to sit for him. 
Engravings from two of these paintings were 
later reproduced in his memoirs. One shows 
‘Ram Lochen Sain’, the other ‘Gunga Hurree’, 
a sweeper who was a river thug and had com- 
mitted fifty murders between Murshidabad and 
Bareilly. Hutchisson, struck by the macabre 
situation, commented ‘My old tutors Fuseli 
and Haydon, would have been charmed with 
such a model. He seemed quite unconscious 
that there had been anythingin his former life, 
or was in his present position, to be wished 
for other than as it existed.’++ It was probab- 
ly on this same tour that Hutchisson visited 
Benares and made the portrait of ‘Munnoo of 
Benares’, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in London in 1839.1? 

Although Hutchisson was regularly paint- 
ing portraits throughout his time in India, this 
work does not appear to have satisfied him as 
an artist. As his sarcastic comments on the 
Nawab of Murshidabad’s attitude to art show, 
he himself considered historical painting and 
sporting pictures of far greater interest and 
importance than portraiture. He was clearly 
a hearty, virile type and his memoirs show that 
he soon developed an absorbing interest in the 
sporting life for which Bengal-provided excel- 
lent opportunities. ‘I love shooting’, he wrote. 
‘It is enjoyed in the open air. It removes one 
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from the vicinity of flat-roofed candle-pillared, 
sun-dried, brick built, mulligatawny looking 
houses. You pursue it alone, or in the society 
of a friend equally well.’1* It seems therefore 
that he decided to become an indigo planter, 
for from 1833 onwards the India Register ceases 
to list Hutchisson as a painter but describes him 
first, as ‘Indigo Planter, Jessore’ and after 1839 
as ‘Indigo Planter, Berhampore’. As a planter 
he would have had an assured income: but at 
the same time he could continue to paint por- 
traits and also indulge his passion for field 
sports. . Various sporting journals now. flouri- 
shed in India, including The Bengal Sporting 
Magazine, edited from 1833 onwards by J. H. 
Stocqueler. Hutchisson regularly contributed 
to this periodical under the name of ‘George 


Trigger’. He published a series of articles deal- - 


ing with the various types of ‘shikar’ that could 
be pursued at different times of the year, illus- 
trated-with meticulous drawings of game birds 
and animals. He describes quail shooting dur- 
ing the rains in July and August, snipe in Sep- 
tember, pheasants in October, grey partridges 
in November. In the cold weather duck and 
floriken were added to the list and in March 
there was the coursing of hares. Hutchisson 
gives vivid descriptions of the countryside and 
life in'camp. He loved the moonlit nights with 
the horses blanketed and neighing for their 
food, the occasional bark of. the dogs, the 
shadowy forms of the servants preparing the 
evening meal while he and his friends sit dis- 
cussing the day’s bag. He soon became an 
enthusiast for big game hunting also. 

One of the best areas for this sport was up 
the river from Calcitta in the Rajmahal Hills 
south of Bhagalpur. Here tiger, leopards, bears, 
wild boar, ‘wild elephants, wild buffalo and 


_ With alligators. 
_number of planters in this area who not only 
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rhinoceros abounded and the rivers teemed 
Hutchisson came to know a 


shared his enthusiasm but were happy to pur- 
chase paintings from him recording their hun- 
ting exploits. Amongst these was J. W.-Bate- 
man, who had a factory at Begamganj. Hut- 
chisson went on an expedition with him from 
21 to 26 March 1835 and made two paintings 
showing a tiger and a rhinoceros hunt. An 
inscription on the latter records that Bateman 
and William Bracken of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice were of the party and that the painting 
was reproduced as ‘View no. 2. Bengal Spor- 
ting Magazine’. Another visit to Begamganj 
in November 1837 is vividly described by the 
artist in his account of ‘A> Water trip to 
Bhagalpur’. Other paintings made at this time 


_ depict wild buffalo and rhinoceros hunting, 


pig-sticking and tiger shooting. (Plates 3, 4) 
They capture the excitement of the hunt with 
the wild beasts hiding in the great tussocks of 
grass or breaking out into the open. Hutchi- 
sson depicts the unspoilt countyside along the 
Ganges, a mixture of ‘a vast expanse of grass 
diversified by small bushes that marked the 
different lines of small nullas which intersected 
the immense plain? He also made detailed 
studies of animals. On one occasion after a 
tiger had been wounded, he notes that before 
finally killing it, he halted and sketched it from 
the back of his pad elephant. There is little 
doubt that it was the attraction of the hunting 
in this area that led Hutchisson to move from 


‘ Jessore to an indigo estate in Berhampur 


in 1839. aa 
Throughout these hunting expeditions this 

artist also had a keen eye for the picturesque 

spots that were painted by so many British 
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travellers as they journeyed up the Ganges. 


He too stopped and sketched. During his trip- 


to Bhagalpur in 1837 he painted the ruins of 
the old capital city of Rajmahal, the cave of 
Pathargata and the dangerous rocks at Colgong 
‘which every person passing up and down the 
‘river delineates in their sketchbooks, or writes 
about in verses’.+5 Hutchisson was also inte- 
rested in the tribal people, the Paharias, who 
lived in the forested areas south of Bhagalpur 
and was fascinated by the skill of the professio- 
nal ‘hunters of Purnea district, north of the 
Ganges, who earned their living by claiming 
the rewards offered by Government for the 
destriction of beasts of prey. 
Hutchisson retired to England in 1842 but 


during his remaining years until his death in ` 


1861 he found it difficult to adjust to his new 
way of life. ‘Eighteen years’, he wrote to a 


1 Hutchisson, W. F. (Ed. Rev. John Wilson), Pen 
and Pencil . Sketches being Reminiscences during 
Eighteen Years Residence in Bengal (London, 1883), 
p. 150. 


2 India Office Records, Couit Minutes B/177, 


pp. 10, 33 ; Correspondence Minutes, D/8, p. 759. 

3 Hutchisson, op. cit., pp. 237-8. 

_4 Ibid, p. 283. 

5 Ibid., pp. 112-3. 

6 G.Bell, Rough Notes by an Old Soldier (Lon- 
don, 1867). 


7 Anote by a previous owner on the back of the ~ 


friend, ‘is much too long to stay from connec- 
tions and friends, and such a length of time 
breaks the union completely’. He found the 
weather cold and ‘the people more so.’ 
One touch of the Indian shore, and a spark 
is lit up in the breasts of men of kindly and 
honest unaffected recollection never ‘to be 
eradicated... No time, no place, no circu- 
mstances can destroy this ever sparkling 
meteor... There is something in a visit to 
India that warms them into life. I pretend 
not to assert that in the heart there existed 
not these friendly dispositions and feelings 
originally ; but that there is something in 
a visit to India that warms them into life 
and preserves their verdure.?°® 
There is little doubt that Hutchisson’s years in 
Bengal were the happiest and most creative 
period of his life. 


Picture states that Hutchisson ‘painted a number of 
such pictures in Calcutta at this time’. 


8 Rashtrapati Bhavan, no. 30. 
9 Hutchisson, op. cit., pp. 252-3. 
10 Fanny Parks, Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search 
98. 


. of the Picturesque, Vol, II, (London, 1850), p 


11. Hutchisson, op. cit., p. 150. 


12 Royal Academy, 1839, no. 1072, The where- 
abouts of this portrait are not known. 


13 Hutchisson, op. cit., p. 172. 
- 14 Ibid., p. 263. 

15 Ibid., pp. 265-6, 272. 

16 Ibid., pp. 281, 284. 


THE LOST IMAGE OF CHITRESWARI : 
SOME SPECULATIONS ABOUT GOVINDARAM 


MITRA’S TEMPLE 


LINY BISWAS 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


The nineteenth century British writers made 
the name ‘Chitreswari’ or ‘Chitteswari’ and the 
associated legend widely known in connection 
with a human sacrifice. The report of the event, 
the only recorded human sacrifice in the history 
of Calcutta was published in the newspaper — 
Calcutta Gazette, 24th April, 1788, as follows : 

We are credibly informed that on the night 

of Sunday the 6th instant, which was the 

night of new moon, a human sacrifice was 

actually offered to Kaly, the Hindoo goddess 

of destruction at her temple at Chitpur.? 
At the turn of the century, Rey. Ward wrote : 

A respectable native assured me that at 

Chitpore, near the image of Chittresuri 

about the year 1788, a decapitated body 

was found, which in the opinion of the 
spectators had been evidently offered on 
the preceding night to this goddess.* 
The inclusion of the event in Rev. Ward’s well 
known book had a deep impact on all the later 
writers as it gave credibility to the legend. The 
tales of human sacrifice were greatly exaggera- 
ted by all the later writers. 

According to the legend (supposedly in a 
book called ‘Chittreswar’ that cannot be traced) 
the deity Chitreswari or Chitteswari was wor- 
shipped with human sacrifices by a band of 
15th century robbers and she was named after 
their leader Chitreswar (also Chittra or Chitta). 


Marshman’s article in 1845 clearly reflects 
the influence of the legend. He wrote: 
...a little beyond the junction (reference 
Circular Canal) commences the village of 
Chitpore...appears from an ancient Bengali 
poem to have been in existence 300 years 
ago. It was then written Chittrupoor and 
was noted for the temple of Chittresuree 
Debee or the goddess of Chittru, known 
_ among the Europeans as the Kalce at Chit- 
pore. According to the popular and un- 
contradicted tradition, this was the spot 
where the largest number of human sacri- 
fices was offered to the goddess in Bengal 
before the establishment of the British 
government.® 
Marshman also mentioned about an ancient 
Bengali poem. Indecd, there are two Bengali 
lyrics that refer to the village of Chitpur but in 
both of them Chitpur has been mentioned for 
its well known temple of Sarvamangla and not 
for Chitreswari.* 


The Twentieth Century Chitreswari Temples 


Today there are two temples in Chitpur, 
the temple of Joychandi and of Sarvamangla, 
each of which claim to be the original temple 
of Chitreswari. Both have retained their old 
names but have added the word ‘Chitteswari’. 
Both claim the same legend of Chittru and the 
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event of human sacrifice. The two temples are 
situated side by side, beside the gun and shell 
factory ; and they were exactly the same way 


in 1868 as shown by Billon’s Survey Map. 


. (Figure 1). Each claim to have had 12 acres 
of adjoining land as their temple property and 
both blame British government for acquisition 
of their land when the government gun foundry 
was opened here in 1801. 


The Temple of Sarvamangla 


Though the present building of Sarvaman- 
gla is not very old, it is indeed a very ancient 
temple as has been described in two old Ben- 
gali lyrics. It appears from their descriptions 
that Sarvamangla at Chitpur was then a more 
important temple than that of Kalighat. Thac- 
ker’s street directory has listed on this site a 
pagoda of Sarvamangla from 1856 to 1857. 
Then it disappears from the street directories 
for about a decade. Charles D’Oyly’s engra- 
ving of ‘Hindu Mut near Chitpur Bazar’, in 


1830 (Figure 2), probably shows the old temple - 


of Sarvamangla overgrown with trees and in 
poor condition. Hence, the absence of Sarva- 
mangla temple temporarily from the street di- 
rectories may- be due to the complete Siapiau; 
tion of the old building. 

_ It seems that the temple of Sarvamangla 
became, the property of its priests, known as 
Simlai Brahmins, from 1800 when the opening 
of: the gun foundry here- initiated many law 
suits-between the government and the Simlai 
Brahmins: This temple cannot be the Chitre- 
swari- temple since in all records of Khasna 
Khatan or registration of rent free land hold- 
ings -and in the street directories, as late as 
the 1940s, itis listed as.the temple of Sarva- 
mangla. | 


The Temple of Joychandi 


This temple has been accepted by many 
modern authors as the temple of Chitreswari. 
The legal records show the temple was not 
present during the first part of the nineteenth 
century. Much of the adjoining lands of the 
Sarvamangla temple belonged to Roy Chou- 
dhuris and Bhattacharyas, the relatives of the 
Savarna landlord family. The present owners 
of the Joychandi also claim the same lineage. 

In the records of rent free land holdings it 
is listed as a ‘Durga Thakurbari’ and only 
from 1916 it is listed as Joychandi-Chitteswari.® 
In the street directory it appears from the 1880’s 
and is listed up to the 1930’s as ‘Joychandi’, 
then from 1934 onward as ‘Chitteswari’. 

Finally, ‘Chitreswari’ has been referred to 
as a Kali temple that means it was an image of 
Kali; but the present image of Joychandi is an 
image of Durga. Sarvamangla has also a 
differént form than that of Kali. 


CONFUSION REGARDING THE ORIGINAL LOCATION 
OF THE CHITRESWARI TEMPLE 


Rev. James Long’s comments on this tem- 
ple in the content of his description of vicini- 
ties of. the Chitpur Road indicate clearly that 
the temple of Chitreswari was located by the 
side of this road. He also thought that the 
road was named after the deity. He wrote: 

It received its name from the goddess Chit- 

teswari who had a splendid temple here, 

where human sacrifices were formerly offe- 
red.® : 

During the British time Chitpur Road was 
the only track joining Govindapur, Calcutta, 
and Sutanuti with Kalighat in the south and 
Chitpur-in the north (Figure 3). During British 
period the road was rebuilt and the section 
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from Barabazar in the south to Bagbazar in 
the north was named originally ‘Road to Chit- 
pur’. That later came to be known as ‘Chitpur 
Road’. Its extension beyond the circular canal 
and through Chitpur locality (police station) 
was originally ‘Road to Cossipur’. That even- 
tually came to be known as Cossipur Road. 

Further affirmation of the location of the 
Chitreswari temple at Bagbazar locality is found 
in Harisadhan Mukhopadhyaya’s historical 
book on Calcutta. The news of human sacrifice 
appears in this as follows : ‘Human sacrifice at 
the temple of Chiteswari, Bagbazar.’ He also 
wrote that Chitreswari temple was located by 
the side of the Ganges at Bagbazar.’ 

Then the question arises : ifthe temple was 
located by the side of the Chitpur Road at 
Bagbazar, why did it apear in the original news 
as ‘The Kaly at Chitpur’ ? It may be pointed 
out that many people still refer to the areas 
along Chitpur Road as Chitpur, although proper 
Chitpur locality and police station is in north 
Calcutta beyond the circular canal (Figure 3). 
For example, the largest mosque in Calcutta 
‘The Nakhoda’ is situated by- the side of the 
Chitpur Road at Barabazar locality. But it 
has been mentioned in many school texts as 
Nakhoda Masjid at Chitpur. The example may 
be cited from Calcutta’s well known writer 
Benoy Ghose’s article published in. Ekshan 
(Bengali year 1382, No. 5-6, p. 158), where he 
has all along referred to it as the largest mosque 
of Chitpur, though it is actually osalen: in 
central Calcutta, Barabazar. 

This geographical misconception became 
more evident in the writings of Marshman, who 
transported the temple beyond the circular 
canal and asserted that ‘The Chitpur temple 
was by far the most renowned for the number 
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of its human victims.’* Since then the con- 
fusion of the location of Chitreswari temple 
has persisted through time and has given rise 
to conflicting claims of other temples. 


Contemporary Temples on the Chitpur Road 


During 1788, the year of the human sacri- 
fice, there were only two temples on the Chit- 
pur Road that could have housed the deity 
Chitreswari. These were Govindaram Mitra’s 
temple, known variously as the Great Pagoda, 
Navaratna or Black Pagoda, and the temple 
of Siddheswari. The other contemporary temple 
on this road was Nandaram Sen’s Siva temple. 
But only Kali or temples of female deities are 
associated with sacrifice. 


Govindaram Mitra’s Temple 


Govindaram Mitra’s temple appeared in all 
early maps from 1756 to 1793, under the cap- 
tion of ‘Great Pagoda’. It was called Nava- 
ratna from its nine-pinnacled style and probably 
‘Black Pagoda’ refers to his nickname ‘Black . 
Zamindar’ given by Holwell. 

- Govindaram Mitra as the Deputy Zamindar 
or Revenue Collector of Calcutta from 1720 
to 1752 became the de facto ruler of the city. 
Sterndale’s account of Govindaram Mitra 
(spelled as Mitter) based on Holwell's Report 
includes a very good description of his temple 
as follows : 

...As might be expected of a native official 
wielding such power for so long a period 

as Govindaram Mitter did, he amassed a 

considerable fortune. He spent vast sums 

of money during his lifetime in the erection 
of temples and performances of Poojas and 
religious ceremonies on a scale of pomp 
and magnificence to which Calcutta has 





Figure 1. The location of Sarvamangla temple in 1868. The present 
Joychandi temple appears in the then survey map simply as a 
thakurbari within a residential house. 
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Figure 2. “A Hindu mut in the Chitpur Bazar” by Sir Charles D'Oyly 
(1830). This probably shows the old dilapidated temple -of 
Sarvamangla at Chitpur. 
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Figure 3. Calcutta in 1760, the Chitpur Road the tract that originally 
connected the sites of two oldest temples at Chitpur and Kali- 
ghat and the then position of the Hooghly river. 





Figure 5. “Govindaram Mitter’s Pagoda” by Daniel Thomas and William (1798) 
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long been a stranger. He is said to have 
built in 1730 a magnificent Navaratna 
temple on the Chitpur Road, the highest 
pinnacle of which was higher than the 
Octerlony monument, the smallest cupola 
of which still exists (over 65°) the main 
building having been overthrown in the 
terrible cyclone and earthquake which de- 
vasted Calcutta in 1737.° 
But the temple must have been re-erected 
as the two pictures of this temple were engraved 
much later by William Hickey (Figure 4) and 
Thomas and William Daniel (Figure 5). It fell 
down again in 1820 as Marshman wrote : 
There are still to be seen the remains of a 
large temple which was once crowned with 
a lofty cupola. For many years it was the 
most conspicuous object in the city, over 
which it towered as the dome of St. Paul 
does over the city of London... About 
twenty-five years ago, the cupola suddenly 
came down with a crash... and it has never 
since been rebuilt.*° 


The Deities of Govindaram Mitra’s Temple 


_ Though Govindaram Mitra’s temple was as 
famous as he was, very little is known about 
the deities of his temple. Moreover, the issue 
is controversial whether it was a Kali, Krishna 
or Siva temple. A biography, written by an 
anonymous member of his family about a cen- 
tury later,** describes it as a Siva temple with 
four Siva lingas. But this biography does not 
contain correct facts.*? 

The architectural design of the temple (see 
_ pictures) proves it to bea combination of sever- 
al. shrines with different insignias for different 


deities. Both pictures show the tallest part of _ 


the temple was a modification of Jofbangla 
j : 


-the sides. 


ò 


style, i. e., a central “pancharatna” or five pin- 
nacled temple, with two small ‘‘dochala” style 
temples on both sides of it and a separate nava- 
ratna or nine pinnacled temple in front and to 
the right of the extended entrance of the central 
temple. The wheel symbol on the top of the 
central temple denotes a Krishna temple. The 
three pot finials on top of the two smaller 
cottage style temples indicate that they are Siva 
temples. The flag symbols, usual for female 
deities, on the towers of the Navaratna temple 
probably signify a Kali temple. This Nava- 
ratna was probably the most important temple 
of the group since after Holwell’s days, the 
temple complex came to be known as Govinda- 
ram Mitra’s Navaratna. It has been referred 
to in the early 19th century surveys and maps 
as “Nauboruthen.” 

Now a small ard orude type of Navaratna 
has been constructed on the site of the former 
temple that belongs to a non-Bengali priest. 1? 

Smart’s survey of 1909-10 still shows the 
ruins of the Black Pagoda. Hence, the present 
temple must have been rebuilt only after 1910. 

Field examination shows lower parts of one 
of the original Siva temples and portions of 
the back wall of the central temple with an 
arched opening (now closed) still exist, since 
the older parts can be detected by the difference 
in brick size. The smaller two shrines were 
linked with the central temple through arched 
passages and the main temple was accessible 
from all four directions, from the front and 
back as well as through the Siva temples on 
Also, one of the old Siva linga is 
existing with Nandi the sacred bull still in 
original location. The other pair of the old 
Siva linga with his bull is apparently reinstalled 
in a newly built room. 
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‘The present temple, though smaller in area 
than the former temple, still has a Krishna 
temple and supposedly contain Krishna and 
minor household gods of the Mitra family. 
But a large number of accessory deities and 
minor shrines of folk deities have been added 
by the’present priest owners. Nothing can be 
traced of the former Navaratna temple and the 
image it housed. 


The Temple of Siddheswari 


The name Siddheswari first appears in a 
Bengali newspaper, Samachar Darpan (Dated 
llth December 1819), in connection with a 
theft in the temple. The newspaper also states 
that many rich people worship the deity with 
gold donations and animal sacrifices. Twenty 
Brahmins chanted hymns of Kali all day long. 

That the temple became very prominent 
during the 19th century is evident from the 
following P. W. D. Report of 1895 : ‘Anando- 
moyee Kali of Nimtalaghat Street and Siddhe- 
swari of Bagbazar are the only two which are 
daily attended by the greatest number of wor- 
shippers."* The location of the temple was, 
as it is today, on the other side of the Chitpur 
Road, opposite the Black Pagoda or Govinda- 
ram Mitra’s temple. This location is further 
confirmed by Marshman’s article of 1845 : 

A corresponding temple of Kalee stands in 

front of the great dilapidated temple we 


have already mentioned and many a human ` 


sacrifice has been offered at the shrine of 

Siddheswari Debee as it is called.1* 

The two pictures of Govindaram Mitra’s 
temple show a small atchala temple on the 
other side of the road. Compared to its fame 
and popularity, the size of the temple was in- 
deed insignificant. The temple remained small 
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throughout the century is evident from all sub- 
sequent survey maps. Old maps show a small 
square base in that site, typical for an atchala 
temple. In the 20th century survey maps the 
base is changed to a rectangular form similar 
to the present dalan type (flat-topped) temple. 

The temple is still there, owned by a Brah- 
min priest’s family for generations and has an 
origin myth in a handwritten manuscript, that 
states it was established by a Sannyasi (mendi- 
cant). The myth has been et in a Ben- 
gali periodical.+8- 

Myths are invariably associated with all 
old priest-owned temples,+? but it is important 
that the myth of the Siddheswari temple gives 
credit to the Mitra family (Govindaram’s) as 
the discoverer of the image. Cotton (also P. 
W. D. report) has mentioned, ‘The late Abhoy 
Charan Mitra, one of the worshippers of the 
goddess, contributed much to meet the expense 
of the temple.’*® All these indicate that the 
Mitra family had a connection with this temple. 

Abhoy C. Mitra was a great prandson of 
Govindaram after whose death in 1818 the 
Mitra family became dispersed and some left 
Calcutta. According to Sterndale, the power 
and wealth of the family declined from the 
time of Govindaram’s son Raghu Mitra. 


The Oral Traditions 


It is interesting to examine the confusion of 
the two names Chitreswari and Siddheswari 
and the contradictory nature of -oral traditions 
that have been recorded by various writers and 
some of which still-can be heard from the local, 
older generations. Benoy Krishna Deb wrote, 
‘Goddess Siddheswari in the- Upper Chitpore 
Road was established by Govindaram Mitra’ 
(Early History, p. 66). Harisadhan Mukhopa- 
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dhyaya wrote, ‘During Holwell’s time Govinda- 
ram Mitra built a new temple for Chitreswari? 
(Kalkata Sekal o Ekaler, 1915). It has been 
stated in many books (Kalikata Parichay, 1934; 
Banglay Vraman, 1941 ; Banglar Tirtha, 1955), 
that once Govindaram Mitra built a very high 
temple for Siddheswari and after its dilapida- 
tion he (in some books Abhoy C. Mitra) built 
a small temple for her. 


Comments 


It is likely that the Chitreswari was the Kali 
of Govindaram Mitra’s Navaratna temple. It 
is also equally likely in the absence of any other 
Kali temples on the Chitpur Road that the 
small atchala temple on the opposite side of 
Govindaram Mitra’s temple, and that appears 


in both Daniel’s and Hickey’s engraving, was _ 


the original temple of Chitreswari. On the 
basis of older writings and oral traditions it 
may be presumed that Govindaram built a new 
temple for an existing deity. The sentiment 
and fascination of rich Bengalis for the posse- 
ssion of a well known old deity are well exempli- 
fied by the stories of Raja Nabakrishna’s 
‘Gopinath’ and Gokul Mitra’s ‘Madan Mohan’. 
In that light it is possible that a powerful man 
like Govindaram Mitra possessed the image of 
Chitreswari for his temple. 


1 The Calcutta Gazette, 24 April 1788, Vol. IX, 
No. 217. 

2 Rey. William Ward, A View of the History, 
Literature and Religion of the Hindoos (London, 1817), 
II, 262. 

3 J.C. Marshman, “Notes on the Left or Calcutta 
Bank of the Hooghly”, Calcutta Review, 3, No. 6 
(1845), p. 454. 
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But the question that may never be ans- 
wered with complete certainty is* that what 
happened to the image of Chitreswari after the 
Navaratna temple became dilapidated It is 
interesting because the other divinities of that 
temple complex, the family god Krishna and 
two Siva lingas founded by Govindaram Mitra 
are still existing. 

The association of Mitra family with the 
myth of Siddheswari, attachment, of Abhoy C. 
Mitra with this deity and his financial support 
for the then temple that is the atchala temple 
that existed there before his death in 1818 
strongly suggest that the image was probably 
relocated back in her original small atchala.19 
But the name was changed to Siddheswari 
probably to protect the temple from the stigma 
attached by the British to human sacrifice. 
The same episode might have contributed later 
to its sudden popularity during the 19th century. 

P. W. D. Report recorded that the remnants 
of an old image is still preserved in the Siddhe- 
swari temple. It is said that the old stone image 
became so worn down that it had to be repla- 
ced by a duplicate. The image of Siddheswari 
has indeed the most unusual look of all the 
Kalis of Calcutta. If is locally known as Daka- 
ter Kali or Kali of the Robbers, and the people 
associate it with human sacrifices. 


4 Bipradas Piplai’s Manasa Mangal (1495) and 
Mukundaram’s Chandi Mangal (1577-1592). 

5 Registration of rent free land holdings Dihi 
panchannagram. Board of Revenue slip No. 10. and 
No. 20. 

6 Rev. J. Long, “Calcutta in the Olden Times... 
Its Localities’, Calcutta’ Review, 18, July-December 
(1852), p. 309, 
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7 H. Mukhopadhyaya, Kalkata Sekal o Ekaler, 
(Calcutta : India Director’s Press, 1915), Ch XXII, 
8 J.C. Marshman, op. cit., p. 447. 
9 R. C. Sterndale, An Historical Account of the 

Calcutta Collectorate (Calcutta, 1885), p. 16. 

10 J.C. Marshman, op. cit., p. 446. 

11 An Account of the Late Govindaram Mitter, etc., 

_by a Member of the family (Calcutta, 1869). 

12 See R. C. Sterndale for incorrect facts in this 
biography. Author’s description of Govindaram 
Mitra’s temple is not correct. He simply presumed 
that the:e were four Siva temples. He mentioned that 
only one was standing at its original site at the time of 
his writing. This is still true. 

13 Government of Bengal, Public Works Depart- 
ment, List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal (Calcutta, 
1895), 

14 Ibid, 

15 J.C. Marshman, op. cit, p. 447. 

16 Pravas Kar, ‘‘Siddheswari Mandir”, ¢ Udbodhan, 

` Agrahayan, 1379 B.S. 
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17 Traditionally Bengali temples were founded by 
rich families. But the non-Brahmin founders had to 
donate the image in the name of their Brahmin 
priests, which was a hereditary office. Many such 
temples have in time become the property of their 
priests. Myths are used in such temples to enhance 
the antiquity and popularity of the temple. For details 
see Liny Biswas, Hinduism in a Dynamic Urban Set- 
ting : The Temple and Shrines of Calcutta. (Ph. D. 
dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1980: Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1981). Microflim 

18 H. E. A. Cotton, Calcutta Old and New 
(Calcutta, W. Newman & Co., 1907), Ch. 18, 
p. 975. 

19 The brick built high especially Navaratna 
temples were an architectural experiment in early Cal- 
cutta that did not prove to be long lasting. Govinda- 
ram Mitra’s temple fell down twice within a century, 
but quite a few low atchala temples of contemporary 
age havo survived until today. So the original small 
atchala probably survived much longer. 
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TENSIONS IN RURAL BIHAR: 


THE 1908 DISTURBANCES IN CHAMPARAN 


MRINAL KUMAR BASU 
S. B. College, Bagati, Hooghly 


Discussions regarding the agro-economic con- 
dition of Bihar has recently reached a high de- 
gree of sophistication although it is chiedy con- 
cerned with purely theoretical problems such 
as accumulation of capital, mode of produc- 
tion and market mobility. Such analysis often 
tend to focuss attention on the ‘leadership 
crisis’ and social stratification in the back- 
ground of rising prices of agricultural commo- 
dities, which helped the emergence of rich pea- 
sants irrespective of caste. These attempts 
relegate to the background the question of 
capitalistic system of oppression in the field of 
agriculture ; trends which can be partly traced 
back in the reports of the British civilians at 
the local level. In order to analyse the nature 
of Bibar rural society at the beginning of the 
twentieth century the role of both the Euro- 
pean planters and local leaders has been analy- 
sed to throw light on the bases of nationalist 
forces. This micro-level study is relevant since 
the 1908 disturbances in Champaran, a back- 
ward Bihar district, had three distinct phases. 
It started when the lower caste agricultural 
labourers who worked under rich peasants 
- staged a sucessful strike for better terms of 
payment. Although remarkable, yet their move- 
ment fizzled out. The richer peasants move- 
ment against the English planters however suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing both the middling group 
and the labourers. Leadership of this moye- 


ment was provided by the middle peasantry 
but they succeeded in enlisting the support of 
a new generation of middle class leaders who 
aimed at supplanting the traditional Zamindar- 
leadership of Bihar. This paper aims at pre- 
senting an analysis of the interaction between 
these groups in the contest of the politico-eco- 
nomic domination of the European planters 
who exercised unlimited authority over the 
district. 

In those days Champaran was a backward 
district in north Bihar. Next to Shahabad 
Champaran was the most sparsely populated 
district of the Patna division and some parts 
of the district had been reclaimed only recently. 
The Tharus played a leading role in spreading 
cultivation. 

The Muslims formed some 15%, of the po- 
pulation. However, religious feelings were in- 
tensified in the 1890’s when the Gorakshini 
movement and the anti-cow killing agitation 
were imported from the neighbouring district 
of Muzzaffarpur. These led to some riots that 
were quelled by the police. However, such 
disturbances did not permanently injure tradi- 
tional harmonious feelings. In many parts of 
Champaran the majority of the poor Muslims 
subscribed to popular Hindu superstitions. For 
example, Patuki Sain, a Muslim Pir, received 
offerings even from the conservative Marwaris 
who had get themselves up as traders. On the 
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other hand, the Thakurais who claimed descent 
from the Rajputs observed many Hindu cus- 
toms and they were the most respectable mem- 
bers of the Ajlaf (or lower-class Muslim) com- 
munity.® Interestingly both the two commu- 
nities joined hands against the planters in 
Champaran. 

The district was principally inhabited by 
lower caste Hindus like Ahirs. Gowalas, Koi- 
ries and Kurmis. Upper caste Hindus like 
Rajputs, Brahmins, Bhumihars or Babhans and 
the Kayesthas were less numerous. However, 
they were better placed than their social infe- 
riors and this could be proved by the fact that 
there was not even a single agricultural labou- 
rer among them.* Moreover, the Babhans stood 
first in the category of landlords in respect of 
number and the extent of their estates. The 
Bettiah Raj was the biggest Babhan Zamindari. 
Attempts were made by the lower castes to 
elevate their social position. But the change 
was not very spectacular at least in the opening 
years of the twentieth century. The Bhumihars 
or Babhans demanded Brahmin status and their 
anxiousness to describe themselves as Brahmins 
before the census enumerators resulted in a 
13%, decline in the Babhan population in 1921.4 
But this social question was clearly connected 
with the politicization of the caste movement. 
The Bhumihar Brahman Mahasabha, establish- 
ed in 1898 was led by rich Babhan Zamindars 
at the beginning and they demanded greater 
representation of the Bhumihars on the District 
Boards in 1909 under the leadership of Maha- 
raj Kumar Sivapratap Sahai." This clearly 
showed that the leaders of the caste movement 
had very clear motives in mobilising forces. 

Similar attempts were made by the lower 
casteg to elevate themselves socially. The Kur- 
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mis, an industrious agricultural community, 
claimed Kurmi Kshatriya status.¢ Another 
way of disowning the past was to give up tradi- 
tional professions. Many Telis or oil pressers 
took to money lending and became wealthy 
mahajans. Some even left the fold of the Hindu 
society. Thus, the Arya Samaj with its strong- 
hold at Kamtaul in Darbhanga made a dent. 
Although it was not very successful, yet the 
1921 Census noted that there were some 4578 
Aryas mostly in Dimapore and Patna. The 
castewise breakup of these Aryas makes inter- 
esting reading. In Patna, 826 were Ahirs or 
Goalas, 525 were Kurmis, 514 were Kahars and 
the rest were Koiries and others.” Thus, the 
appeal of the Arya Samaj was confined princi- 
pally among the lower castes who made attempts 
at removing the social constraints. 

Such movements could be partly ascribed 
to the spread of education, although progress 
of education in Bihar was slow in the opening 
years of the century, In 1900-1901 there were 
877 institutions for the children with 19,785 
pupils but in 1907-1908 there were 943 institu- 
tions with 21.268 pupils. Literacy rate was the 
highest among the Kayesthas with 385 literates 
among 1000 and they were followed by the 
Karans of Orissa with 283 out of every 1000. 
There were 180 literates in every 1000 among 
the Brahmins and they were followed by the 
Babhans with 139 per 1000 persons. Others 
lagged far behind. Thus, the domination of the 
upper castes was pronounced. 

The domination of the upper castes especi- 
ally of the advanced Kayesthas could be illus- 
trated by the fact that the script in use was 
known as the Kayethi script. This was resent- 
ed by the rest who started ‘advocating the 
introduction of the Nagri script. The Arrah 
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Nagri Pracharani Sabha strongly advocated the 
necessity of introducing Nagri principally on 
the ground that it would allow a greater num- 
ber of persons to read books published from 
Moradabad and Benares.* Pandit Sakal Nara- 
yanji Pandey, the energetic Secretary of the 
Sabha, wanted to memorialize the Government 
on this question.® .This question drew the 
sympathetic attention of the Bengalee Modera- 
tes. The Sanjivani of Krishnakumar Mitra 
argued. that the introduction o“ the Devnagari 
script would help common people to read books 
published from Benares and Allahabad:?° 

But these questions were of secondary im- 
l portance in a backward district like Champaran 
where the principal occupation was agriculture 
and oaty 1 per cent of the population was 
engaged in professional services. The district 
had no college and its local self-governing ins- 
titutions were still underdeveloped.. The dis- 
trict could boast of three towns — Bettiah, Moti- 
hari and Madhuban and their population was 
24,696, 13,730 and 12,900 respectively. How- 
ever, Motihari’s municipal income was Rs. 
24,857/- while Bettiah’s income was Rs. 26,943/- 
only. The District Board was almost an exclu- 
sive preserve of the officials and their planter 
protege’s and this combination concerned the 
landlords. Thus, in 1905-1906 officials and 
planters had 35 and 59 per cent representation 
while the Indian landlords had only 6 per 
cent.11 This position was slightly better in 
the cases--of the municipalities. The Bettiah 
municipality had 13 elected and 12 nominated 
‘members. The Motihari municipality, however, 
had 13 -members of whom 8 were elected and 
4 were ńominated.+*? -Radhumull, a Marwari 
‘banker’ and one of the leaders of the 1608 
movement,.was a member of the Bettiah muni- 
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cipality. These municipalities helped land- 
holders and professional men to assert their 
position. These institutions helped the rise of 
men like Wasi Ahmed of Bhagalpur, Prithi- 
chand Lal of Monghyr and Rai Bahadur Sital 
Prasad to the provincial level but no leader 
of Champaram was successful. In 1908-1909 
Gyanendra Nath Bose, a Bengalee, was the 
Vice-Chairman of the Motihari municipality. 
He was a competent person but he had only 
marginal interest in politics.*3 Similarly, 
Fazlur Rahman, a local Muslim leader, was 
the Vice-Chairman of the Bettiah municipality 
and neither of them played a significant role in 
the 1908 disturbances. Most of the municipal 
councillors were principally interested in get- 
ting favourable tax assessments for their allies. 
In this context, the only question which drew 
sufficient attention of the local people was 
agricultural. 

‘Champaran was wholly dependent upon 
agriculture and the district was owned by three 
large Zamindari houses namely the Bettiah Raj, 
the Ramnagar Raj and the Madhuban Babus. 
But it did not mean that the Bettiah and the 
Ramnagar Rajas exercised effective control as 
they had leased most of their areas to Euro- 
pean thikadars. Also, most of the land was 
held by permanently settled or occupancy ryots. 
Ryots at fixed rents who occupied an impor- 
tant place in Shahabad were few. While settled 
and occupancy ryots held 12,55,967 acres, 
non-occupancy ryots and ryots at fixed rents 
held 38,624 acres and 26,803 acres respecti- 
vely.7¢ 

The average size of a holding in the district 
was 5.19 acres or more than double of the 
Muzzaffarpur average. The average was hig- 
hest in the Bagaha thana (7.12. acres) and 
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lowest in the Madhuban thana (3°07). The 
average for the Bettiah thana was 5.00 acres. 
These statistical data may lead one to the con- 
clusion that the peasantry was well off. But 
in view of the poor production of the bhadoi 
and rabi crops survey reports admitted that in 
Champaran subsistence holding meant posses- 
sion of 5 to 6 acres of land.15 As a result, 
the peasants of Champaran could afford to 


Tenure Fixed Settled 
Thana holders rents ryots 
Bagaha 17417 1039 168499 
Shikarpur 33060 1214 200777 
Bettiah 20815 4595 207400 


The irrigation system did not play a 
significant role. Before the opening up of the 
Tribeni Canal which irrigated some 284.000 
acres, the Dhaka and the Tiur irrigated 22,000 

Bhadoi - 

Aghani - 

Rabi — 
These data would create an impression of a 
prosperous rabi growing district, somewhat 
like Shahabad. But rabi was grown to produce 
` poor quality grains and the district was princi- 


Percentage of each harvest 1904-5 
to total harvest of the year 

Bhadoi - 32 21.76 
Aghani - 30 17.70 
Rabi -. 38 26.22 
Total : 100 65.68 


Thus, agricultural production -was hope- 
lessly poor in 1908-9, a year which. witnessed 
large scale disturbances in the district. This 
situation helped a price rise, which affected 
the poor. !Both Hunter’s Statistical Account of 


-the population. 
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purchase very few articles. Rice, wheat and 
even barley sattu were luxuries. The peculiar 
position of the Bettiah thana should be em- 
phasized. Although, the average size of the 
holding was rather low in the Bettiah thana, 
the scene of the 1907-1908 disturbances, yet 
its number of settled and non-occupancy ryots 
was equally high. The following data would 
make this position clear.}° 


Non-occu- Rent free Undev 
pancy ryots ryots ryots 
8823 2268 1784 
3615 4689 836 
16573 6346 3439 


acres only. Hence, the canals did not play an 
important role in the district. 

The net cropped area of the district was 
1363,400 acres and three crops were grown. 


614,200 acres 

566,600 ” 

660,600 ” 
pally a unicrop aghani area. The inferior rabi 
crop added little to the produce of the land. 
Moreover, this period witnessed a progressive 
decline in the production of rice.t? 


Production Percentage 


5-6 6-7 7-8 8-9 
21.44 11.52 24.96 20.16 
20.40 11.70 11.10 14.10 
22.80 30.40 18.24 19.38 
64.64 53.62 54.30 43.64 


Bengal and the Survey Reports of Stevenson ~ 
Moore and Sweeney describe the peasantry of 
the district as poor and emphasize the fact that 
labouring classes constituted 30 per cent of 
Hence, a progressive decline 
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in production’ adversely affected the lives of 
most of the peasantry excepting very few who 
had enough for consumption and for sale. But 
wheat was fairly cheap and barley which 
occupied 15 per cent of the cropped area was 
cheaper. Similarly, prices of linseed and mustard 
declined. The price of gram, however, shot up. 


1907-08 
Last year This year in Rupees 
Rice 4-1 4-3 
Gram 2-12 4-7 
Linseed 4-7 4-6 
Mustard 4-7 4-418 


This situation certainly helped a group of 
prosperous ryots at the expense of the common 
people. Thè nature of expansion of trade was 
impressive although data are available regard- 
ing railway borne traffic alone.?° This question 
of profit by the traders has drawn the atten- 
tion of scholars but Filgate;-the most promi- 
nent leader of the planters’, stoutly opposed 
the theory of a price rise in order to maintain 
the old rate payable to ryots who cultivated 
indigo.*° Grain trade was carried on especially 
at the local level by Indian mercantile commu- 
nities like the Telis who bought grain at the 
time of thrashing. At a slightly higher level 
this trade was virtually in the hands of a small 
ring of goladars, usually the Marwaris in Bihar 
and Muslim Kachchis in Orissa.** Thus, grain 
trade was by and large in the hands of two 
groups of non-Beharis. Interestingly, one of 
the leaders of the 1908 movement was Radhu- 
mull, a Bettiah-based Marwari businessman. 
But grain trade at a still higher level was car- 
ried on by the Ralli Brothers, a Calcutta-based 
European concern, with the help of local agents. 
The Behar Herald noted as early as 1908 that 
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the Ralli Brothers were in difficulty and con- 
verted their agency into a sub-agency as local 
agents cheated the company.*2 But the 1921 
Census still noted the Ralli Brothers’ hold over 
the grain trade. Thus, the expanding grain 
trade enriched the non-Beharis and the Euro- 
peans and it was by no means a monopoly of 
the local businessmen. 

In view of the worsening price situation 
Rai Radhika Krishna Bahadur decided to dis- 
cuss the situation arising out of the huge ex- 
ports that helped in pushing up the price level 
and wanted to urge upon the Government to 
take palliative measures like stopping of export 
of grain. It was widely believed that export of 
grain from the affected areas worsened the 
situation. Newspapers like the Bangavasi, Daily 
Hitayvadi and the Bir Bharat urged upon the 
Government to stop export of grain even if this 
violated the policy of free trade.*® 

Such considerations for price rise did not 
necessarily lead to action. The Bihar leaders 
formed the Indian Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund with old and new leaders like Gajadhar 
Prasad, Syed Ali Imam and Krishna Sahay.24 
But this was only a marginal question, since 
the Bihar landholders along with the leaders of 
the Muslim League and the Provincial Asso- 
ciation were busy preparing an address to the 
Lieutenant-Governor.** The marginal interest 
of the Bihar landholders in this question came 
into clear focus when the Bihar Landholders 
Association under the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
glibly recommended the introduction of scien- 
tific agriculture,2® when relief was badly need- 
ed. The Bihar landlords were really more con- 
cerned with the survey operations. Landlords 
of Patna and Monghyr in a memorial pointed 
out that they would suffer terribly if bAaoli 
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batai was substituted by bhaoli danabandi as 
tenants would cheat them.27 Moreover, these 
landlords justified abwabs. Some 300 landlords 
of Patna and Monghyr submitted a petition to 


the Lieutenant-Governor on 6 February, 1909 ` 


against the survey and settlement operations 
as these affected their interests. They supported 
the landlords’ share which ranged between 224 
seers to 25 seers in 40 seers in bhaoli areas and 
opposed the survey officials’ attempt to fix 20: 
20 shares. Such disputes were only one fruitful 
cause of rioting and tension in the rural areas. 
However, it was true that survey operations 
exacerbated rural tensions. For example, when 
survey operations began in Barh in the Patna 
district the number of rioting cases rose from 
49 to 73 in 1909.*8 Thus, the 1909 Police 
Report noted that light sentences meted out to 
offenders led to an increase in the number of 
riots in Shahabad.*® Another fruitful source 
of landlord-peasant bitterness was the refusal 
to grant rent receipts to the ryots. The total 
number of breaches of this kind during 1909- 
10 was 274 of which the district of Patna ac- 
counted for 123 cases and the rest occured 
mainly in the districts of Balasore, Monghyr 
and Tirhut.2° The Patna Commissioner noted 
that the tenant were indifferent in securing rent 
receipts from the landlords.3+ On the other- 
hand, the landlords were unwilling to institute 
rent suits against defaulters. 

The activities of the landlords were lustily 
supported by a section of the Press. When the 
Bihar landlords memorialized the Lieutenant- 
Governor against the alleged oppression of the 
survey officials the Al Punch of Bankipore 
noted that these landlords at last had shown 
courage in defending their own interests.*® 
The paper also tried to hold the amins or sur- 
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veyors responsible for the deterioratin in land- 
lord-tenant relations. It was alleged that the 
amins extorted money from both the parties 
intensifying bitterness.*® 

Similar hold over the peasantry was exer- 
cised by the mahajans or moneylenders; It was 
admitted by the administration that co-opera- 
tive societies and agricultural loans were the 
best means to counteract the hold of the maha- 
jans. Agricultural loans were given to ryots 
but ordinary peasants had little means to secure 
them. The total amount of agricultural loans 
stood at Rs. 1,98,153/-, but owing to the pre- 
vailing distress only Rs. 13.237/- was recovered 
and the balance was suspended.3* This failure 
was certainly indicative of the destitution of 
the ryots in the fateful year. 

The co-operative movement was also at its 
infancy in Champaran. Moreover, non-official 
Englishmen, principally planters, took the ini- 
tiative. Holttum of Loharia and Gordon of 
the Murla factory organised the Bettiah area 
and Hodge did the same in Motihari. However, 
the success of the co-operative movement was 
limited and it was controlled by the planters 
and the amlas. The following chart shows this 
clearly. - 


Year No. of No. of Capital (in 
societies members rupees) 
1907-08 .19 432 4960 
1917-18 2 1284 56,19785 


Co-operative Credit Socicties in Champaran 
were helped by E. L. Tanner, Ics, S.D.O Bet- 
tiah and J. E. Rutherford, a non-official. Inte- 
restingly, the amlas or petty officials took the 
lead in forming co-operative credit societies 
and the amlas of Motihari were in the fore- 
front.®6 _ Tanner helped in lending Rs. 3700/- 
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to. eight societies td free mortgaged land and 
to pay off debts.27 Outside Champaran, capi- 
tal for these rural societies was provided by 
important landlords like the Maharajas of 
Darbhanga and Kashimbazar. 

Such palliative medsures did not really 
touch the lives of the peasantry in general, ¢s- 
pecially in 1908, when rising prices had an ad- 
verse effect. Even in ordinary years the months 
of February and October were considered cru- 
cial. Significantly, the two disturbances of 1908 
took place in February and October when the 
peasantry faced tremendous hardship. _ 

This was also the time when new crops 
started coming into the market. This wa3 also 
the time when melas or fairs enlivened the situ- 
ation. Numerous melas and festivals were held 
on auspicious occassions and were attended by 
thousands of persons. 
traders an opportunity to sell their goods, en- 
thused preachers--to preach their ideas and 
helped ryots to come into closer contact with 
each other. A Shivaratri mela used to be held 
at Bhita. This was utilized by both the Arya 
Samaj and the Sanatan Dharma Sabha to preach 
their gospels.”8 Similarly, Hindu and Muslim 
ryot leaders of Champaran held discussions 
among themselves during the Bettiah mela. 
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In this context, the planters virtually ruled 
the district, principally because the Bettizh Raj 
and the Ramnagar Raj had granted rights to 
them. T. Gibbon, an English planter and 
manager of the Bettiah Raj, was instrumental 
in allying the Bettiah Raj with the local plan- 
ters. This camaraderie between the planters 
who introduced commercial agriculture especi- 
ally indigo and the big zamindarj houses wer¢ 


Such occasions gave - 
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given a new shape when the two zamindari 
houses passed under the Court of Wards during 
the last years of the 19th century. An exami- 
nation of the planters’ holdings is necessary 
to understand the agricultural situation. Girish 
Mishra has categorised these tenures as 
follows :— 39 

i) Mukarrari holding —such as Pipra, Bara 

and Turkaulia concerns, 

ii) Partly mukarrari and partly tempora 
holdings. . 
Mostly temporary such as Bairia and 
-Mallahia concerns. 

iv) Zamindaris such as Nawadah and Par- 
sauni. This fairly exhaustive categorization 
leaves out purely temporary holdings which 
witnessed violent disturbances. Mishra has 
correctly drawn our attention to non-indigo 
English concerns such as Madhubani, Chaut- 
rawa, Belwa, Narwaipur, Bhasurahi, Lauria 
and Chanpatta. Planters of these two types 
were the most rapacious. However, the indigo 
industry was fast declining on account of the 
competition of artificial dye. Still, the Sweeney 
Report argued that popular disturbances against 
the cultivation of indigo would have brought 
its fall.4° 

Indigo was cultivated by a system of ad- 
vance known as satta and ryots were compelled 
to grow indigo by entering into long term con- 
tracts. Assamiwar or long term contracts by 
which ryots grow indigo was popular in Cham- 
paran. Another method was Khuski or short 
term contracts. Zirat or cultivation through 
hired Jabourers under the direct supervision of 
the planters was also in vogue. But the plan- 
ters and their defenders who spoke highly of 
commercialization of agriculture were not inte- 
rested in zirat cultivation in Champaran as the 
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ryots were weak and docile. But the situation 
was different in Saran and Muzaffarpur. Tin- 
kathia was practically dead in Saran as the ryots 
were intelligent and in Muzaffarpur 3/5 of 
indigo were cultivated under zirat.4* But the 
planters and their patrons in the official hier- 
archy stoutly defended the satta system on the 
ground that it covered only 4 per-cent of the 


cultivated area and hence ‘to be set against the, 


‘real and imaginary advantages to a comparati- 
vely small body of rayots are the great and 
material benefits that accrue to the administra- 
tion, to landlords and labourers.’*? 

Before examining the nature of indigo and 
other products let us examine how far it helped 
‘the labourers. It was claimed that the planters 
employed some 33.000 labourers annually when 
there was no work for them. The Survey 
Report, however, admitted that the labourers 
were employed at a cheap rate but such advan- 
tages could accrue to any employer who em- 
ployed labourers on a large scale. But Girish 
Mishra aptly points out that the population 
was more than 18 lakhs and only a micros- 
copic minority was provided employment. *3 
Moreover, the planters and their patrons who 
eloquently supported their policy of commercia- 
‘lization had to admit that the wages of unski- 
‘Iled labourers had not risen much sincs 1874-75 
when wages of agricultural labourers were 2 
annas for aman per diem, 14 annas for a woman 
and 1 anna for a child. However, -workers 
“were given some maize as midday meal.*4* The 
chronic poverty was certainly one of the rea- 
sons of annual migration of labourers from 
“Champaran to East Bengal for jute cultivation 
‘and to West Bengal for work in industrial 
establishments.“* In this context, wages of 

“labourers tended to go up in view of the high 
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prices and greater demand for workers outside 
Bihar.*® Such tensions culminated in a strike 
in April, 1908 in the Bettiah sub-divison as 
ryots tried to commute the wages of their 
labourers from grain to cash on the basis of 
lower prices of previous years. This was a 
calculated move to save grains which could be 
sold at a high price. The labourers gave proof 
of their organisational ability by stopping 
work which completely paralysed agricultural 
work. The strike was so successful that the 
employers had to cut the rabi crops.47 Al- 
though there was none to organise the move- 
ment yet the Bettiah strike was not an isolated 
event. Similar tactics were employed by the 
labourers of the neighbouring districts. In ` 
Bhagalpur, labourers were willing to work at 
the old rate of money wages. This question 
could have united both the ryots and the plan- 
ters but in Champaran the ryots had nothing 
in common with the planters as the latter ex- 
ploited the former. But the response of the 
middle class even in distant Calcutta was inte- 
resting. The Education Gazette claimed that 
the labourers would like to work under the 
ryots and loathed to work under the planters. 
The paper added that the planters should not 
be assaulted.*8 The planters should stop the 
system of satta. Samay argued that the culti- 
vation of cash crops like jute had made labour 
costly and hence the Indian landlords should 
discourage cultivation of jute.t® Thus, the 
commercialization of agriculture did not im- 
prove the lot of the labourers. 

Moreover, the planters who faced violent dis- 
turbances in the Bettiah sub-division held land 
principally as temporary lease holders. Also, 
this area grew the Sumatran variety of indigo 
although it had been replaced by the high yiel- 
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ding Java variety in other areas. W.R. Gourlay, 
who conducted an official enquiry into the 
disturbances, stressed that the ryots who protes- 
ted grew indigo under trying circumstances.5° 
Another noticeable feature of this area was 
the comparatively small unremunerative hol- 
dings of the affected planters. A break up of 
the mukarrari holdings under the Bettiah Raj 
is given below : — 51 


Name of No. of Raiyati Rental Mukarrari 
concern villages (in Rupees) jama 
RAP 
Motihari 42  136,772-13-0 90704-2-6 
Lal Saraya 43 788,14-4-6 62654-4-9 


Turkayliya 111. 216,738-0-9 155,347-10-10 


Parsa 41 28,436-12-0 26, 360-12-9 
Laharia & 

Morla 17 19,956-14-0 14561-5-9 
*Mallahia "9 9924-15-9 8765-14-0 
Babhnsuli 5 16718-9-0 12528-8-0 
Karusul 7125-3-0 7488-4-0 
*Bairia ` 7 15513-13-11 14451-0-0 
Bara 13 9650-6-1 7978-14-6 
Tetaria 4 5862-13-4 6385-5-0 
Pipra 80 116,789-15-6  59,319-8-3 
Rajpur 35 37,350-12-6 46,587-14-4 


Parsa, Mallahia and Bairia were comparati- 
vely small concerns and interestingly it was 
revealed by W. R. Gourlay’s enquiry that the 
planters who faced serious difficulties paid a 
lower rate to the ryots than agreed to by the 
Planters’ Association. But the above list does 
not include concerns like Sathi and Lauria on 
the one hand and non-indigo concerns like the 
- Chautrawa on the other. 
The Stevenson-Moore Report admitted that 
the principal interest of the planters in Cham- 
paran was zamindari and the concerns, that 
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existed ostensibly for the cultivation of indigo, 
made their profits from rice and sugarcane.®* 
Also, many concerns took up cultivation of 
jute and sugarcane on a large scale and supple- 
mented their income by imposing illegal cesses 
or abwabs. Thus, what mattered most was not 
indigo but a rapacious system of capitalistic 
exploitation which drove the ryots to united 
action. Sugar factories were established at 
Siraha (a branch of the Indian Development 
Company with its headquarters at Muzaffar- 
pur), at Parsa with two outworks at Harpur and 
Serukalia, at Pakri and at Bara. The familiar 
system of giving satta was followed to ensure 
cheap supply of sugarcane to the factories. The 
Lauria concern oppressed the ryots for the culti- 
vation of sugarcane with the help of the police 
and the magistracy. The Sweeney Report ad- 
mitted that in order to ensure a regular supply 
of cane at prices which would leave them a 
large profit, the managers of the factories intro- 
duced the system by which ryots were advanced 
satta. The local ryots received land on condi- 
tion that portions of their land would be used 
to grow sugarcane which had to be sold at a 
special factory rate. Like indigo, sugarcane was 
grown by three methods :—i) Zirat ii) Assamiwar 
iii) Khuski. Even Gandhi’s enquiry and con- 
sequent changes failed to suppress it completely. 
The Bara concern even took paddy in lieu of 
indigo and the Survey Report admitted that 
this was a flagrantly illegal method." 8 

The way the planters measured land was 
scandalous and the Survey Report noted that 
the length of the ‘Jaggi’ varied from one place 
to another. The Turkaulia concern which held 
large areas used a longer ‘/aggi’ but other con- 
cerns were far more rapacious.’ 4 

Such exactions were challenged in Adapur 
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where the ryots were prosperous. This division augment their position. Disputes arose between 
was very well cultivated and some 85.21 per the planters and the DAangars of the Bagaha 
cent of the total area was cultivated. The thana. Like the Tharus the Dhangars followed 
Adapur ryots opposed the claims of the Bettiah the halbandi system of assessment by which 
Raj and the Madhuban Babus who claimed a rent was assessed on the number of ploughs - 
higher rent. Similar claims of the planters were engaged. This system was popular among the 
also opposed by the Adapur ryots in the law Oraon Dhangars in Chota Nagpur from where 
courts.5° While ryots of less prosperous areas thc Bagaha Dhangars came. The standard rent 
made compromises with the planters and the was Rs. 7-8-0 per plough and a plough generally 
Indian landlords in law suits the Adapur ryots tilled 5 to $ acres. In a bid to tax them heavily 
made lowest number of compromises. As a the Chautrawn factory which held a thika lease 
result rent increased only marginally in Adapur under the Bettiah Raj tried to introduce the 
but the Survey Report very succinctly noted produce rent or batai rent by surveying the 
that the ryots were ‘prone to litigation’.*° land with the help of two Kayasthas whom the 

In Champaran transfers of proprietory and Dhangars disliked. The batai claims of the 
occupancy rights could not be made by the factory were disallowed by the Khanapurt 
ryots without the consent of the landlords. officer Pandit Birinchi Jha and his superior 
Hence, moneylenders prospered andthenumber Walze.¢° However, this did not mean that the 
of mortgages was very high. The Survey Reports Dhangars succeeded in foiling the planters’ 
admit that large transfers were made to the attempts at exacting abwabs. They were made 
moneylenders and the rich ryots..7 The Steven- to pay Rs. 15/- per plough although the Aalbandi 
son-Moore Report sadly reflected that whereas rate was Rs. 7-8-0 and no receipts were given 
in Muzaffarpur with an area of 850,000 acres to them. 
the number of transfers was 14,500 the number Similar exactions were made from lower 
of transfers was 36,000 in Champaran. The caste cultivators such as Jagrup Mahto. The 
Sweeney Report also admitted that during the Survey Report gives data regarding abwabs. 
last eight years some 8 per cent of the ryoti — FASLI 1313 Bs. 
land had gone to moneylenders.“°® But Sweeney 
himself did not consider it as proof of the 
moneylenders hold over the ryots.°® Thus, the 
impoverisation of the peasantry in Champaran 
was a fact which the officials tried to oppose 
and shifted the attention to centralization of | 
land in the hands of some rich peasants. 

The cultivation of indigo was not necessarily 


Ryot Jama Pani- Beth- Grain Fagu- Total 
wat maf ahi etc. 
RAP 
Jagrup 
Mahto 19-3-0 6-4-0 7-8-0 2-2-3 1-0-0 409-7 
By 1319 B s. abwabs were amalgamated and 
| Jagrup Mahto had to pay : 


a 


the principal cause of tension in the rural areas. Pains Sair Total 
The activities of the planters of the Chautrawn 19-0-0 2-2-3 21-2-3 
factory provide interesting reading. There they The Survey Report compared painkharcha 


exploited both the low castes and the tribals to Ë or water tax in the north with the sinkathia 
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system prevalent in the south of Champaran 
but admitted that abwabs were “‘less burden- 
some than the tinkathia’’. In order to dodge 
the Survey officials abwabs were amalgamated 
with the rent. Thus, before 1315 B.S. pain- 
kharchas were clearly shown as abwabs in the 
-account book of the Narainpur factory which 
held lands under the Ramnagar Raj. The ryots 
of mauza Bhawal petitioned the Lieutenant- 
Governor against the imposition of abwabs and 
forced labour without wages by the Narainpur 
factory.. Similarly, painkharcha was ccllected 
“by many factories like the Sikta and the Sathi. 
Even the Bihar Planters’ Association expressed 
disapproval of a large concern’s imposition of 
a hunda rent or fixed produce rent in lieu of 
indigo cultivation. Even Indian owners such 
‘as mahajans in Adapur held hunda holdings.® 1 
The imposition of painkharcha was justified on 
the.ground that the planters had spent large 
sums in digging and maintaining canals. How- 
ever, expenses on the maintenance of pains did 
not justify abnormally high water taxes. Thus, 
. the expenses of one concern on maintenance 
in four years amounted to Rs. 38-13-G while 
collections under this head came to 3,000/- 
rupees. 

The.example of the Sathi concern would 
illustrate this point clearly. The most extensive 
pains were built by the Sathi concern which 
owned 105 miles of:pains irrigating some 20,000 
acres. This was the scene of the disturbances 
in the first part of 1908. The Sathi concern 
held a temporary lease of villages under the 
Bettiah Raj with an annual rent roll of 80,000 
rupees. This concern introduced extensive jute 
cultivation and exacted painkharcha at the rate 
of Rs. 3/- per bigha. These pains received 
water from Ramrekha, Pandai and Maniari 
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rivers and irrigated 72 villages. Thus, the pains 
did not give water to all the villages and the 
Survey Report admitted that the pains did not 
protect the aghani crop adequately.** 

Another source of illegal income was the 
zirat lands. The Bettiah Raj forbade its 
thikadars from letting out zirat lands. But the 
planters violated this convention freely. The 
Sathi concern leased zirat lands on hunda rent 
for a certain number of maunds of grain per 
annum. Often ryots agreed to pay 20 maunds 
per bigha and this was abnormally high. But 
the ryots agreed to pay it only because this 
freed them from doing begari for the thika- 
dars.°® Such rent was also prevalent in Bhawal 
and this.rent was known as “modified 
begari.”*¢ 

Such exactions and rack renting made it 
clear that indigo had receded into the back- 
ground. Still these rapacious activities were 
justified on the ground that the European 
thikadars held uneconomic holdings. Hence 
they supplemented their meagre income in in- 
digo areas by (a) making profits from tinkathia 
and (b) zirat cultivation and in non-indigo areas 
by making profits from zirat cultivation and 
illegal abwabs. But the extent of margin was 
equal to the planters’ power. In Adapur, a 
thikadar had an annual margin of Rs.2,237]- 
and hence karja rent at the rate of Rs. 3/-per 
bigha was exacted. This amounted to 19,000/- 
rupees. The Bettiah Raj ultimately stopped 
it-65 Similarly, in an estate under the Ram- 
nagar Raj abwabs exceeded the rent. 

Rent —. Rs. 

Cess - Rs. 304/- 

Abwabs - Rs. 11204/-88 

This was the situation in which a violent 
agrarian protest was made. 
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Ill 

Such rapacious policies could be pursued by 
the planters because they maintained excellent 
connections with the police and the magistracy 
in the backwoods of Champaran. At the local 
level chaukidars or village policemen were the 
custodians of Jaw and order. In most districts 
the chaukidars were brought under the pancha- 
yats and the Presidents of panchayats were very 
reluctant to report crimes to the police. This 
system was seriously controverted by the offi- 
cials. While Darbhanga appreciated the pan- 
chayat system it was disliked by the district 
authorities of Bhagalpur and Muzaffarpur. But 
the situation in Champaran was different as the 
planters readily headed panchayats and thus 
strengthened their position.’ The rapport 
between the planters and the administration 
was of crucial significance. The policy of ap- 
pointing Special Constables from among ryots 
who had genuine grievances against the planters 
also helped the planters to maintain their hold 
over the district. Their hold was so thorough 
that senior officials did not inspect their areas 
regularly. Thus, the S.D.O. Bettiah admitted 
that he inspected his area only once during the 
year 1908 on account of oversight.°° 

In this background it was not unusual that 
the ryots had recourse to violent methods to 
redress their grievances. Ryots or local busi- 
nessmen also instituted law suits. Thus, rich 
Sahu businessmen of Motihari filed a High 
Court case against J. R. Lowis, Manager, Court 
of Wards of the Bettiah estate.©° However, 
violent tactics were employed more often. 
Before 1905 the police interfered in land dis- 
putes when private individuals sought their 
assistance and agreed to pay the cost. The 
Police Commission rightly described it as the 
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most fruitful source of corruption and unpopu- 
larity of the police force among the masses.7° 
This practice was discontinued but it did not 
really affect the planter-police camaraderie. 
Whenever the interests of the ryots and the 
planters clashed the Police Reports held the 
ryots responsible for the mischief without enqui- 
ring into the causes of agrarian tensions. The 
1905 Police Report noted some 4 and 12 rioting 
cases in Champaran and Muzaffarpur respecti- 
vely and the Police Report glibly mentioned 
that the law courts held the villagers responsi- 
ble for them.?+ Similarly in 1906 in 7 out of 
13 cases between the planters and the ryots 
the report ritually described the ryots as offen- 
ders.7* This attitude did not change even in 
1907-08 and the principal causes of these fracas 
were collection of rent and impounding of 
cattle. 

However, this bland description of violence 
by the police did not mean that the police 
force were incapable of appreciating socio- 
economic aspects of crime and riotous beha- 
viour of the peasantry. Analysing a sharp 
rise in the number of cases of rioting in Shaha- 
bad and Saran the report ascribed it to plague 
and failure of crops.72 In Champaran, the 
Ahirs, a poor agriculturist caste, were specially 
mentioned for their allegedly criminal propen- 
sitics and the Police Report mentions the sup- 
pression of dacoit gangs manned by Ahirs like 
Benga Ahir and Dwarka Ahir.” However, 
rioting and unlawful assemblies were not nece- 
ssarily caused by rivalry between the planters 
and the ryots. For example, in 1906, 7 cases 
arose out of disputes between zamindars and 
tenants and as many as 51 arose out of disputes 
between ryots.?* 

In this background cases of assault against 
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the planters were on the increase. Thus, one Mr. 
Toomey was assaulted by Baijanath and others 
in Muzaffarpur.” ë Similarly violent steps were 
taken against C. W. Shah of the Harpurwa 
factory, Inspector Knight and E. W. Dixon of 
the Malwa factory.”* In 1907 Mr. Bloomfield, 
manager of the Telhara factory, was murdered 
and one of the causes of violence was the im- 
positions of abwabs. Such cases of violent 
peasant protest provoked the English commu- 
nity in general and intensified feelings. Even 
John Morley, the Liberal Secretary of State, 
gave a meek answer to questions put by members 
like Rees in Parliament regarding the Bloom- 
field murder case. Interestingly, Calcutta news- 
papers vociferously pointed out that English- 
men get no punishment for killing innocent 
Indians.77 The violent tactics employed by the 
ryots to redress their grievances reached a climax 
in 1908. The violent ryots were principally 
interested in dismantling the factories which 
oppressed them. Thus, at the height of the 
pesant disturbances G. C. Williams, manager 
of the Kuria factory owned by E. M. Eliot, 
referred to the breaking of the drills by the 
ryots.7® Similarly, G. D. Moore of the Lauria 
factory, who owned extensive sugarcane culti- 
vations, deposed that ryots trampled sugarcane 
and burnt the factory.7° - 


IV 


The rapport between the planters and the 
police stood the test of time. But the ryots 
could not be easily coerced by this powerful 
combination. This event gave a new direction 
to the movement. The ryots of the Sathi area 
organised themselves under the guidance of 
Muslim ryofs like Sheikh Gulab and Sheikh 
Wilayat Ali. The planters tried to coerce them 
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on the gronnd that these recalcitrant ryots 
refused to grow indigo afrer having taken ad- 
vances. It was even alleged that the oppres- 
sion of the amlas or Indian subordinate staff of 
factories were responsible for the deterioration 
of the planter-tenant relationship. In order to 
coerce the ryots the planters shut off the pains 
which led to pilferage. Promptly, ryot leaders 
were appointed Special Constables. But Sheikh 
Gulab and his associates courageously declin- 
ed to act as Special Constables. They were 
convicted but the High Court set aside the 
order. The ryots petitioned the Lieutenant- 
Governor and local officers were instructed to 
hold an enquiry. ‘The Survey Report admitted 
that harja or damage for not growing indigo 
was taken although no satta was advanced. 
Also, illegal cesses were imposed by the amlas. 
Labourers and cartmen were not paid their 
dues and pains were shut off to ruin the crops. 
The ryots gave proof of their organizational 
ability and solidarity when the ryots of the 
Bhasurarhi factory, which held thika leases un- 
der the Ramnagar Raj, petitioned against the 
imposition of abwabs.°° In view of the mount- 
ing pressure the planters attemped at legalizing 
the abwabs by forcing the ryots to sign contra- 
cts to the effect that they would pay painkharcha 
at the rate of Rs. 3/- per bigha. This, however, 
led to a much larger agrarian disturbance which 
convulsed the district. 

The disturbance started in Parsa and spread 
to Mallahia, Bairia and Kuria. The Sathi event 
supplied fuel to the fire. These factories were 
in the Bettiah sub-division. However, it also 
spread to the Sanichery factory where Radhu- 
mull mobilized the ryots against Canning.8! 
Thus, violence erupted principally in tempora- 
rily settled estates where the planters paid a 
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lower rate to the ryots than that prescribed by 
the Planters’ Association.82 The ryots actively 
rose against the planters over an area of four 
bundred square miles. 

Such a mighty movement alerted the admi- 
nistration and elaborate measures were taken 
to coerce it. The local administration apoin- 
ted some 200 Special Constables and in 1908 
some 490 Special Constables were appointed 
in seven rioting cases. This was done in order 
to extort confessions against the agitating ryots. 
This trick paid a great dividend as loyal ryots 
like Lal Mohamed, Duki Sheikh, Bisheswar 
Rai, Sheonandan Thakur and Behagal Frasad 
deposed that ryot leaders like Sital Rai and 
Radhumull excited cultivators and collected 
money to carry on their struggle against the 
planters. Even low caste Sonar ryots like Chhatu 
and Jamadar Tora also deposed against the 
ryot leadership. Similar information was sup- 
plied by Subhnarain Upadhyaya, a high caste 
loyal ryof, and it transpired that the loyal rpots 
received sattas from the planters.°® Ramphal 
Tewari admitted in the court that he had bor- 
rowed money from Radhumull at the rate of 
12 per cent. He was a sugarcane cultivator of 
the Sanichery factory and asa holder of ‘lagan’ 
lands he received advance from the factory.®* 
Moreover, punitive police was posted to quell 
the disturbance. This was sure to ruin the 
ryots financially as the cost of punitive police 
amounted to Rs. 30,000/- which was exacied 
from the peasantry.®°5 

Higher grade policemen were also employed 
to collect information and to restrain the ryots. 
Thus, Sub-Inspector Tabarak Husain travelled 
in disguise and advised the ryots of the Sirsa 
factory not to assemble in large numbers on 
24 October. However, he could not avert a 
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clash between the ryots and the adherents of 
the factory.86 Similarly, Inspector Jogendra- 
nath Ganguly was instructed by the Superin- 
tendent of Police to collect information regar- 
ding the motives of the ryots.87 It was gathe- 
red that ryot leaders like Sital Rai, Jagan Lall 
and Dukhit Panday decided to break the drills 
of the factories. 

However, it was evident that ryot leaders 
endeavoured to persuade high officials to listen 
to their views. Canning admitted that some 
2,000 ryots firmly opposed the planters’ practice 
of collecting oat and barley grown on tinka- 
thia lands. E. I. Tanner, S. D. O. Bettiah, ad- 
mitted that alongwith Canning and Kelso he 
listened to rvots’ grievances. The Police Su- 
perintendent threatened that the ryots should 
not obey the ryot leaders,®® but he showed no 
readiness to redress their grievances. Moreover 
local officials applied Section 505 which was 
concerned with spreading of racial antagonism 
without the approval of the provincial autho- 
rities. Also, the Bettiah S.D.O. directed Sheikh 
Mahboob and others to execute a bond to keep 
peace for one year. But they opposed the 
order and filed a case in the High Court which 
antagonized the local officials. Also, the plan- 
ters forcibly ploughed the land and damaged 
crops. As a result a large number of peasants 
were wounded. In order to work unitedly 
managers of the affected factories held meetings 
at Bettiah and Motihari with the District Ma- 
gistrate and Section 144 was applied to forbid 
ryot meetings. Garret, the new collector, saw 
the English manager of the Bettiah Raj; and 
policemen were posted.®® The planters even 
presented an address to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Sir Andrew Fraser, under the guidance of 
Filgate. In answer to their address Fraser 
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readily acknowledged that the Planters’ Asso- 
ciation had a history ‘of which Englishmen 
may well be proud’. Fraser even alleged that 
the Bettiah disturbance was ‘undoubtedly due 
to outside influence’ although he admitted that 
there were reasonable grievances of the ryots.°° 
The planters’ morale was boosted, as the atte- 
mpt to connect the Bengali Extremists with 
the disturbance was sure to exonerate them. 
Significantly, the Amrita Bazar Patrika report- 
ed that all Bengalis who intended to go to 
Champaran were asked to give their names to 
district authorities.” Such attempts at con- 
fusing the issues were not convincing. The 
Behar Herald satirically stressed that these 
illiterate villagers did not make common cause 
with the agitators or anarchists of Bengal and 
even The Statesman admitted that the Benga- 
lis had nothing to do with the disturbances. 2 
In view of the planters’ remarkable camcrade- 


rie with the local officials no attempt was made ` 


to enquire into the disturbances. However, 
the Bengal Government realized the necessity 
of appointing an enquiry committee and W.R. 
Gourlay, Director of Agriculture, was entrusted 
with the task. ~ 
Gourlay visited the area and submitted a 
report. The ryots anxiously waited for the 
publication of the report but it was never pub- 
lished. However, a series of meetings were 
held between the officials and the planters in 
Champaran and Darjeeling. In his report 
Gourlay conclusively proved that most of the 
areas grew Sumatran variety of indigo on high 
lands. It was also shown that either the whole 


or one half of the protecting crop was taken, 


away by the planters.°* As a result the plan- 
ters agreed to enhance the rate payable to ryots 
by 124 per cent on Sumatran on high lands 
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and Java without a protective crop. A 164 
per cent rise on Sumatran was done to bring 
them to the level of the Bihar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation. This new rate was accepted only after 
Gourlay successfully demonstrated the hollow- 
ness of Filgate’s claim that there had not been 
any rise in prices of agricultural commodities. 
Unlike Filgate who took two ten year periods 
Gourlay took two five year periods namely 
1876-1880 and 1904-1908 to show that the pri- 
ces of rice, wheat and barley had risen consi- 
derably.°* The Bengal Government even con- 
sulted prominent lawyers like S.P. Sinha, who 
opposed the system of making advances by the 
planters. Filgate claimed in his 30 April, 1910 
letter that the Bettiah disturbance could be as- 
cribed to the machinations of the local money- 
lenders or mahajans. These unscrupulous men 
acquired land and they approached the plan- 
ters for mutation of their names. But the plan- 
ters and their association refused to acknow- 
ledge mahajans as ryots of agricultural holdings 
as they were not agriculturists. In such cases, 
the mahajans were in the habit of reletting the 
land to the former ryots and this process resul- 
ted in the destitution of the peasantry. Such 
arguments could not convince even prominent 
officials who pointed out that the mahajans 
flourished in Champaran only because the 
planters ruined the ryots and forced them to 
take loans from the mahajans. 
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The movement was organized by both the 
Hindus and the Muslims. Sheikh Gulab, Sheikh 
Wilayat Ali and Sital Rai were its prominent 
leaders. They received assistance from Radhu- 
mull, a Marwari banker and businessman. 
These men organized the ryots by holding open 
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air meetings attended by thousands of local 
ryots and the Bettiah mela provided them an 
opportunity to channelize the feelings of the 
ryots. Radhumull played an active role and 
delivered lectures exhorting ryots to rise agai- 
nst the planters, In order to infuse unity the 
ryot leaders adopted a religious technique An 
idol was brought before the Hindu peasants and 
pledges to act unitedly against the planters 
were taken. Similarly, the Koran was used to 
enthuse the Muslim peasants. The ryot leaders 
collected money and common ryots were given 
either Rs. 2/- or Re. 1/- each.°® At the begin- 
ning the ryot leaders were not willing to eschew 
the constitutional path and sent telegrams to 
the Divisional Commissioner and the Lieute- 
nant-Governor praying for an impartial enqui- 
ry.°% But in some cases they certainly adopt- 
ed violent methods and broke the drills of the 
factories. It was also alleged that the enraged 
ryots set on fire the house of Bhagwati Panure, 
a loyal ryot, by the orders of Mohamed Din.®7 

It is true that the ryot leaders belonged to 
the upper segment of the rural society. Sital 
Rai had two houses in two villages and had 
some money lending business to suppor: his 
family. Both Sheikh Gulab and Wilayat Ali 
belonged to the upper strata of the rural socie- 
ty and Mohamed Din was a ‘petty zamindar.’®8 
Radhumull, the Marwari businessman, was 
certainly the richest among them. In view of 
Radhumull’s involvement the Marwari comm- 
unity was in a fix and suspended business with 
the planters. Another leader Babu Lal Misser 
was a petty thikadar of the Bettiah Raj but he 
had disputes with both the Bettiah Raj and 
Radhumull. The financial position of the 
leaders was proved when they engaged promi- 
nent barristers. When Radhumull surrendered 
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after he was declared a fugitive and his acco- 
unt books were attached he and his associates 
like Sital Rai and Babu Lal Misser engaged 
Garth, a prominent Calcutta barrister. They 
also engaged prominent Indian lawyers like 
Hasan Imam, G. C. Roy, K Basu and P. L. 
Roy. However, their legal expertise was of 
little help.2® Thus, Sital Rai was sentenced 
to two and a half years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and was asked to pay Rs. 2,000/- only. 
The lawyer’s attempts at lowering the sentence 
were of no avail in the High Court. Babu Lal 
Misser was sentenced to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 5,00/- Radhu- 
mull, the patron of the movement, escaped 
the clutches of the administration, because 
his lawyers advised him to plead guilty which 
he readily accepted. Considering ‘his youth, 
his plea of guilty and the interposition of the 
learned counsel representing the Crown’ the 
Judge sentenced him to a fine of Rs. 1,000/- 
only.+°° 

However, the position of the ordinary pea- 
sants who participated in the movement was 
slightly different. May of them had to send 
their families to distant places. No one guided 
them in the absence of the ryot leaders who 
were sent behind the bars. Hence, cases against 
them were undefended.1°1 Some 200 ordinary 
ryots were sent from Bettiah to the Motihari 
jail. Similarly ordinary ryots who belonged to 
the lower castes suffered most. As a result of 
a fracas many ryots were wounded. Instead 
of going to the nearby Motihari hospital they 
went to distant Muzaffarpur hospital in order 
to avoid trouble.t°2 Jakki Koeri, Sheosaran 
Dasa Koeri, Roghu Koeri, Kahar Koeri, Ram- 
phal Koeri, Prayag Teli and Daval Teli were 
some of the wounded ryots This list revealed 
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that the low caste ryots were led by the upper 
caste ryots. However, this was partly a legacy 
of the past system which ensured the hegemony 
of the upper castes. But this did not mean 
that they did not have grievances. 

The Champaran disturbance convulsed a 
large area and attracted wide attention. His- 
torians like K.K. Datta and Sukhbir Chaudhury 
and a Marxist stalwart like E.M.S. Namboo- 
diripad have eulogised the part played by 
the middle class in the movement.1°3 They 
have approvingly referred to the participation 
of a self-less band of devoted middle class 
leaders in the peasant movement. It is true 
that young Behari leaders like Ali Imam and 
Krishna Sahay joined hands with senior leaders 
like Gajadhar Prasad to form the Indian Fa- 
mine Charitable Relief Fund at the beginning 
of 1908. But such ventures did not go far 
enough. Even the younger generation com- 
posed of men like the Imam brothers, Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha, Krishna Sahay, Parmeshwar Lal 
and Najmul Huda were more interested in for- 
ming the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee. 
However, this did not mean that they took no 
interest in the Bettiah disturbances, Hasan 
Imam moved the bail petition of Radhumull 
and lawyer leaders like Najmul Huda and 
Abdul Hakim were ready to support the dis- 
tressed ryots in their legal battles against the 
planters.+°* Their association with the ryots 
was principally in the capacity of lawyers. 
Moreover, all of them were not necessarily 
unwilling to take up cases of the landlords. 
Thus, when tenants were convicted for preven- 
ting the cutting of makai in mauza Karichak, 
Ali Imam appeared in the case and claimed 
that the malik’s men were within their rights 
on the ground that the holdings were bhaoli 
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and not magdi as claimed by the tenants.+°5 
Their association with the movement did not 
hamper their political work. For example, 
Purnendu Narayan Sinha was the Secretary of 
the Bihar Industrial and Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion Committee.1°® Some of them like Sach. 
chidananda Sinha tried to utilize this question 
to come to the forefront. Thus, Sinha who 
had launched newspapers in the U.P. and Bihar 
proposed in the Beharee that an enquiry should 
be conducted by officials and non-officials like 
A. Earle, Ali Imam and S, Sinha. This attempt 
at thrusting his own leadership provoked 
Sinha’s adversaries like Rai Jagadish Prasad.197 
However, this proposal was not even consi- 
dered by the provincial government. 

The swadeshi ideas, however, affected the 
Behari leaders and they took an interest in 
business. Less educated Marwari and Bengali 
businessmen also took an interest in the local 
industries. Thus, Jadu Rai Marwari started 
flour, oil and iron factories at Dinapore and 
Jogendranath Mukherjee also founded factories 
in the districts of Patna and Shahabad. Ishwar 
Sahai had his rice cleaning factory at Gaya. 
Similarly Hasan Imam had his rice and oil 
mills alongwith mica business.1°8 Justice 
Sharf-ud-din owned a pottery factory. Indians 
and Europeans also co-operated in the indus- 
trial field. Clearly, these leaders invested their 
surplus income in the industries. Such ventures, 
however, drew them closer to the less educated 
Indians. 

However, such participation did not mean 
that the middle class in general who took an 
interest in the question succeeded in resolving 
problems and in thwarting their own interests. 
The Bihar Provincial Association even decided 
to meet Gourlay to voice the grievances of the 
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ryots against the planters, The Bharat Mitra 
tersely commented that this decision would 
atleast prove that the Association was not 
dead.?°® Interestingly, the Bihar Provincial 
Association demanded abolition of tinkathia 
and ‘introduction of kAuski system of culti- 
vation. It also wanted to know whether the 
indigo planters exercised both criminal and 
civil judicial functions and the exact area under 
sugarcane cultivation.42° But this call could 
not draw the hesitant feelings of the middle 
class as reflected in the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
of Calcutta which generally supported Extremist 
politics. Like the Tirhut Samacher which op- 
posed the proposal of appointing Patwaris in 
every village in East Bengal! the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika roundly defended zamindari 
interests while vociferously attacking the plan- 
terg.2+2 

The agitation certainly brought marginal 
relief to the ryots as a result of the compromise 
between the planters and the officials but it did 
not mean an end to the stronghold of the 
planters. However, it certainly emboldened the 
ryots to protest, albeit violently, against the 
planters. In 1909 there were four cases of rio- 
ting in Champaran including one in the Bala 
factory where violent ryots broke the drills of 
the factory. The lower court punished the 
recalcitrant ryots severely. But the High Court 
reduced the sentence. This did not deter the 
local police from arresting ryot leaders who 
jubilantly supported the High Court decision. 
Thus, the rapport between the planters and the 
police was not disrupted and the planters mer- 
rily enhanced rents in mukarrari areas and 
continued tinkathia cultivation. Also, the lea- 
dership did not aim at altering the system of 
rapacions exaction in general. But it wag ex- 
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plicitly clear that the indigo planters were no 
less interested in holding stocks of oats, oil 
seed and rice and many were not at all interes- 
ted in indigo. The smaller concerns whose 
margin of profit was narrow and who paid less 
to the ryofs than accepted by the Planters’ As- 
sociation carried away the protecting crops e.g., 
oat and barley faced the fury of the ryots. The 
planters were as much interested in exacting 
money by abwabs as in benefitting from the 
rise in prices of agricultural commodities. 
However, grain trade at a still higher level was 
carried on by the Calcutta-based Ralli Brothers 
which had extensive business connections. 
These European planters even trampled upon 
the traditional rights of backward communities 
like the Dhangars and imposed their own system 
to make as much money as possible. The area 
which witnessed the disturbances was not ne- 
cessarily the area where the average ryoti hold- 
ing was the highest. It is true that the pros- 
perous ryots were also interested in the grain 
trade of the district. But this paper shows that 
grain trade at the lower level was carried on by 
the Marwaris in Bihar and Kachchi Muslims 
in Orissa and hence the local ryot leaders ex- 
cluding Radhumull who succumbed at the 
slightest show of strength were not really tra- 
ders. The leadership was composed of beth 
the Hindus and the Muslims which was highly 
significant and the fact cannot be disputed that 
men like Sital Rai and Babu Lal Misser who 
were certainly more prosperous than their fol- 
lowers suffered greatly for their anti-planier 
activities. This was certainly indicative of the 
emergence of a new class of leaders belonging 
to the upper strata of the ryots. But this move- 
ment could be ascribed to the unmitigated op- 
pression of the planters who aimed at extend- 
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ing their monopolistic control over the cultiva- 
` tion of oat, barley, sugar and rice and partly 
to the attempts made by the agricultural labo- 
urers to assert their position. The middle class 
leaders played a significant role in championing 
the cause of the ryots but it was certainly not 
as meaningful as it is generally supposed. 
However, this paper shows that the rapacity of 
the planters alongwith their rapport with the 
local police and the magistracy and their atte- 
mpts at extending their hold over the agricul- 
tural commodities should not be kept out of 
the main focus of historical debate while exa- 
mining the nature of the movement and its 
leadership. 

Thus, the 1908 disturbances in Champaran 
had three distinct phases — the lower caste agri- 
cultural labourers’ attempt at securing better 
terms of payment, the middling groups’ move- 
ment with the help of lower groups, and the hesi- 
tent involvement of the intelligentsia, fizzled 
out and failed to obtain truly significant results. 
However, this movement helped the emergence 
of a middling peasant group at the local level 
and an intelligentsia who aimed at supplanting 
the traditional zamindar leadership of Bihar. 
The failure of the movement in the short run 
has to be seen in the context of the triadic 
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conjunction of the local levels of authority of 
colonialism at the peasant grassroots level, 
of panchayats and of oppressive planter-land- 
In the long run these still exercised 
unlimited authority in Champaran. 

This structure of agrarian and politico- 
economic relations within which the first symp- 
toms of rural discontent in Champaran were 
displayed in 1908 can be treated as a pointer 
to later tendencies in the north Bihar rural 
scene, about which more has been written by 
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Narayan Das?*5 and have been captured in far 
more scintillating microcosm by the domiciled 
Bengali novelist Satinath Bhaduri in his epic 
Dhonrai Charit Manas.41* These accounts 
clearly reveal the steady disenchantment of 
the agricultural labourers, which made it 
necessary for the Kisan Sabha under Swami 
Sahajananda and his followers to bring class 
struggle into the politics of Bihar. These trends 
which are still being worked out in the Indian 
countryside, have their roots in agrarian grie- 
vances and the protests of the toiling poor of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. It isin this context that the agrarian 
disturbances of 1908 in Champaran have to be 


- studied. 
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Although the covenanted civil service has been 
a prolific theme? for British-Indjan historical 
writings in recent years, the native Indian 
members, whose entry to the service ceased to 
be a taboo under the open competitive system 
and whose services in the corps d’ elite of the 
British-Indian administration was hardly less 
vital, have received little or no attention from 
historians. The covenanted civil service, better 
known as the Indian Civil Service, which ope- 
rated as an apparatus of civil administration 
throughout the period of British rule in India, 
has earned a reputation which is almost legen- 
dary. Indeed, the entire administration and 
the political stability of the British Raj largely 
depended on this service. Until the East India 
Company’s patronage in the selection of candi- 
dates for the ICS was formally terminated in 
1854, the service was exclusively a European 
elite body both in composition and function. 
Although open competitive examination re- 
placed the patronage system, the ICS retained 
the essential characteristics of the past. The 
new system of open competition provided Ip- 
dians, for the first time, with unrestricted 
opportunities, at least theoretically, of entry to 
the ICS. 

Native Indian young men, who never enjoy- 
ed the opportunity to enter the coveted superior 
service during the Company’s rule, eventually 


found it in 1854. However, the prospective 
Indian candidates had to face a whole lot of - 
hurdles in order to be able to succeed at the 
open competitive examination held in London, 
Moreover, they had to continue to progress 
with utmost care so that their examination 
success might pay off in their subsequent 
service careers. 

Indians’ entry to the ICS was a new pheno- 
menon which brought about a compromise 
between the Victorian ideology about colonial 
administration and the new realities. It may 
well be enquired at this point what impact, if 
any, such an ideological change had had on the 
tone and character of the elite corps of the 
Indian services, the integrity and efficiency of 
which had always been jealously safeguarded by 
the authorities.® 

This paper is a study of the service careers 
of such Indians as had entered the Indian Civil 
Service through the London examination during 
1854-1913, a period which marked a watershed 
in the history of the ICS in so far as it followed 
a certain pattern as regards the principles and 
methods which governed the recruitment of the 
civilian administrators. This pattern was broken 
by the First World War which drastically upset 
the recruitment arrangements of the civilians 
for the following period. The London exami- 
nation could not be held regularly due to the 
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outbreak of the war. The crisis thus created 
was overcome by enacting in 1915 the Indian 
Civil Service Act which temporarily provided 
for nomination as an additional’ means of recr- 
` uitment of the ICS candidates. In fact, 43 per 
-cent of all British entrants during 1915-17 
entered the service by nomination. 
In the aftermath of the war deliberate chan- 
ges in recruitment policy were introduced. A 
new emphasis on the principle of increasing 
association of Indians in the different branches 
of the administration, a fresh impetus towards 
the progressive realisation of responsible gove- 
“ronment in India and an awareness of a trend 
to higher cost of Indian living marked the new 
changes, Besides, the pre-war attitude which 
regarded any increase in the number of Indians 
in the public services, beyond certain accep- 
table limits, as a threat to political security and 
‘administrative efficiency, was much relaxed in 
the post-war period. But our concern with the 
post-war period has been only to the extent to 
` which the service careers of the Indians under 
our study have been related. 

Under the spur of intellectual efflorescence 
and industrial changes in mid-Victorian Eng- 
land, theories of government and administra- 
tion were undergoing a process of modification 
and readjustment. Issues relative to Indian 
affairs too came to be looked upon in the new 
light. The philosopher-administrators of the 
period argued about what role the Indians, 
equipped with western education and science, 
might play in British India. But evidence shows 
that there was no consensus on this subject. 
Perhaps inevitably, this lack of consensus had 
impinged upon the status and role of the 
Indian members of the ICS. 

For about the entire period of the East 


India Company’s rule European mercantile 
interests usually prevailed,® and the merchant- 
administrators shaped and consolidated the 
fabric of the British-Indian empire during that 
period. As Henry Cotton aptly wrote, the 
Indian Civil Service, which evolved during the 
Company’s rule into an effective bureaucratic 
machinery for a foreign Government, came to 
be ‘elevated’ into an imposing institution with 
all the ‘dogma (s)’ and mystique which perva- 
ded the entire administration.® 

Throughout the period of British rule in 
India the predominant principle which gover- 
ned the management and control of the ICS 
stemmed from considerations of political secu- 
rity, administrative efficiency and dispensa- 
tion of justice to the people of India ; and the 
maintenance of the British rule in India invol- 
ved the employment of Europeans in most offi- 
ces of position and control.” But there were 
no legal restrictions which barred the appoint- 
ment of Indians in such offices. As a matter of 
fact, Section 87 of the Charter Renewal Act of 
1833 had provided that ‘no native of the 
(Indian) territories, or any natural-born sub- 
ject of His Majesty resident therein, shall by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, des- 
cent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment under 
the said Company’. Nevertheless, during the 
entire period of the Company’s rule nota 


single Indian was ever employed in the coven- 


anted civil service. 

The open competitive system introduced in 
1854 and Section 32 of the Government of India 
Act of 1858 reaffirmed the Indians’ right to enter 
the superior service on the exclusive criterion 
of merit tested through competition. Macaulay, 
in fact, had made a show of the new system 
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which would, he believed, provide Indians with 
an unprecedented and ‘legitimate’ opportunity 
of entry to the coveted service.8 But as later 
events proved, Macaulay’s expectations that 
Indians would be able to derive optimum bene- 
fit from the new system turned out to be both 
idealistic and abortive. Also, it is clear from 
massive historical evidcnce that although an 
impressive series of statutes and proclamations 
had acknowledged and then reaffirmed, often 
with a flourish, Indians’ right to employment 
in the superior services on terms of equality 
with the Europeans, such provisions and pro- 
nouncements, lacking specific instructions as to 
how they should be enforced, remained a mere 
inoperative statement of policy. 

All this had contributed to the creation of 
a climate in which the rationale of maintaining 
sgo expensive a service as the ICS was to secure 
the ‘irreducible minimum’ strength of Euro- 
pean agency of the intellectual and moral stan- 
dard deemed necessary for the safe and sound 
administration of India. This seemed to bea 
valid argument in favour of continuing the 
predominantly European character of the ser- 
vice even after the introduction of the open 
competitive system whose spirit was obviously 
inconsistent with any principles of reservation. 
It is against this perspective of policy and 
practice that the service careers and the status 
of the Indian members of the ICS should be 
seen. 

The prospective Indian candidates for the 
ICS examination, held in London, faced a 
whole series of difficulties and disabilities?® 
which seem to have been little suspected bythe 
authorities who had devised the system of 
competitive examination and then launched it 
into operation. The legal purposes of the rele- 
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vant statutes which entitled the Indians to 
benefit from the new system of open competi- 
tion were considerably thwarted by such practi- 
cal difficulties. Since the examination was held 
in London, Indian candidates had to under- 
take a long and expensive?? journey to a 
strange land thousands of miles away. Ata 
time when a Hindu risked social ostracism for 
travelling overseas, the London examination 
virtually turned out to be a disincentive to the 
Hindu candidates. 

No less tough was the syllabus of the com- 
petitive examination for the Indians. The sub- 
jects in which the ICS candidates were exami- 
ned were almost entirely European in content 
and character. Indians, along with the Euro- 
peans; were required to show their knowledge 
of European poets, wits and philosophers, and 
demonstrate their skill in Greek and Latin 
verse, Sanskrit and Arabic were only ‘reluc- 
tantly’ included in the syllabus and they car- 
ried fewer marks compared with the European 
languages.1? The examination was entirely 
written except for the viva voce tests in modern 
languages. The educated Indians made out a 
case that in the competitive examination scales 
were heavily weighted against the Indian candi- 
dates and that the latter had no effective safe- 
guards against further possible weightage of 
similar sort in the event of Indians succeeding 
in the London examination in unexpectedly 
large numbers.18 

In his evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Public Services in India, Surendranath 
Bannerjea had suggested?‘ certain alterations 
in the syllabus and in the marks assigned to 
the various subjects of the competitive exami- 
nation so that Greek and Latin were equated 
with Sanskrit and Arabic, and Persian and 
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Pali with French and Italian. He further urged 
for equality to be maintained between papers 
in Indian History and those of English History. 
Hesaw no reason why Indian candidates should 
be subjected to learning Greek and Latin. 
Indian discontent at the inadequacy of the 
system in providing realistic opportunities of 
having a share in the administration of their 
own country was fairly widespread and real 
among the educated Indians.+® Non-fulfilment 
of Indian expectations for higher representa- 
tion of Indians in the superior services does 
not, however, necessarily indicate that the 
authorities actually meant something different 
from what they professed or that they did not 
‘acknowledge the ‘legitimacy of the Indian 
demands. On the contrary, evidence shows 
that although the authorities were fully alive 
to their administrative responsibilities to the 
Indian subjects’ and although they often un- 
equivocally*® admitted the inadequacies of the 
existing remedies to redress Indians’ grievances, 
the former were largely guided in their policy 
decisions by wider imperial considerations. 
The difficulties, which the London examina- 
tion entailed, continued to affect the Indians 
till 1922 in which year competitive examina- 
tions came to be held simultaneously in India. 
The cumulative effect of the inconveniences 
associated with the London examination largely 
accounted for the strikingly poor representation 
of the Indians in the ICS. During 1855-1913, 
the number of Indians who had entered the ser- 
vice through the competitive examination held 
in London, averaged merely three and half per 
cent a year out of an average of fifty three 
vacancies; or under seven per cent. The maxi- 
mum number of Europeans successful at the 
London examination in a single year was 


eighty one as against six of the Indians. On 
an average, ten Indians as against one hundred 
and seventy nine Europeans took the London 
examination annually, the rate of Indian entry 
being 1.4 per cent. No Indians had appeared 
at the competitive examination for nine irregu- 
lar years between 1855 and 1878. 

In 1913, G. N. Gupta, an ICS, informed!" 
the Royal Commission that there Were in Ben- 
gal Presidency, up to 1912, only fourteen Indi- 
ans in the ICS as against a total of one hun- 
dred and seventy two ICS men, or about eight 
per cent ; and for the whole of India, inclu- 
ding Burma, there were fifty nine Indians out 
of a total of one thousand two hundred and 
forty two, or less than five percent. Gupta 
argued that even if allowance was made for the 
predominance of the European element in the 
service, such poor representation of the Indians 
was disappointing and a cause for discontent. 
It was in response to increasing Indian demands 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century for 
a greater share in the administration that the 
Government of India often contemplated the 
possibility of reserving at least twenty five per 
cent of the supérior posts for the Indians. But 
such an action would have contravened the 
statutory provisions which had formally laid 
down merit as the criterion for the selection 
of the ICS candidates. Of course, it could be 
argued that the policy of reserving the key 
positions for European agency was a legacy 
from the Company’s rule. But the need to 


- continue this policy was felt the more strongly 


in the aftermath of the 1857-58 Mutiny and 
rebellion. It must be pointed out, however, that 
the policy had had the moral sanction behind 
it of the Victorian beliefs and ideas which 
constituted good and efficient government.!8 
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The open competition, which was an impro- 
vement upon the patronage system, had set 
new standards of excellence and created new 
hopes and aspirations for the prospective ICS 
candidates both European and Indian. The 
new system was launched into operation in 
spite of strong reservations and fears, latent 
among the European community in the early 
decades of its introduction but pronounced and 
vocal in the later decades, about the possible 
impact of Indian entry to the ICS both on the 
quality of administration and on the preroga- 
tives and privileges of the European civilians in 
India. But once the system was put into play 
it took its own course. 

The number of Indians who succeeded at 
the London examinations during the period of 
our study reached a total of eighty four. We 
have made a study of the service careers of 
these Indians by taking the total of their annual 
entry to the different cadres of the ICS throu- 
ghout India. We have traced their careers with 
particular reference to their mobility between 
the different sectors of the service as well as their 
appointment and promotion especially in the 
important executive branch of the administra- 
tion. Their careers have been looked into by 
dividing them into three broad categories : the 
first category represented those who had chosen 
to serve in the executive branch ; the second 
category included those who finished their 
career in the judicial branch ; and under the 
third category came those who did not stick to 
any particular branch but held a wide variety 
of appointments irrespective of whether they 
were executive or judicial posts. While most 
of the Indians who had entered the service in 
the early decades of the competitive system 
retired by the time the First World War breke 
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out, their followers who joined them in the 
succeeding decades had to serve as late as nine- 
teen forties till they retired. Our study of both 
these groups of Indians presents a striking 
pattern in respect of their career mobility as 
well as career prospectiveness. 

Our material shows that whereas the bulk 
of the Indians who retired during the period 
ending in 1913-14, ended their career in the 
judicial sector of the service, and only a very 
small proportion of their total number hed 
served in the executive branch, an impressive 
42 per cent, who had retired during the periad 
between the two great wars, finished their 
career in the executive line and those who had 
preferred the judicial line in the latter periad 
accounted for 33 per cent. The less spectacular 
careers, of course, were content with the mis- 
cellaneous appointments in the relatively sub- 
ordinate ranks such as Joint Magistracy. Ap- 
pointments in the district administration, the 
executive branch par excellence, and Commis- 
sionerships of divisions were of vital importa- 
nce. Only the ideal and exceptionally brilliant 
civilians could aspire after these appointments. 

The civilians, of course, enjoyed no statu- 
tory rights to specific appointments in any bra- 
nch of the civil service. Conversely, the Govern- 
ment had the power to appoint any civil ser- 
vant to any post, ensuring, of course, that he 
did not suffer any financial loss, Furthermore, 
it was legally permissible for the appropriate 
authorities to postpone the operation of the 
rules of seniority as regards promotions to the 
vital executive posts such as Collectorship and 
Commissionership.19 The Chief Secretaries to 
the different provincial governments as well as 
the Secretaries to the Departments of the Cen- 
tral Government of India were authorised to 
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exercise discretion as regards the selection of 
officials for promotion to such posts.2° They 
were equally authorised to transfer a civil ser- 
vant for six months from one place to another. 
Officials deemed incapable of discharging their 
duties by temperament or by mental equipment 
could either be retired permanently or trans- 
ferred to ‘unimportant’ out-of the-way districts 
‘rather than face the odium of keeping them per- 
manently in subordinate posts, and displaying 
in public the unedifying spectacle of a senior 
civilian serving out his time for pension as a 
Joint Magistrate.2} 
Coupled with this almost unrestricted offi- 
cial discretion of the authorities for making 
appointments and promotions was the back- 
ground effect of the general attitude of disres- 
pect and distrust which the Europeans enter- 
tained towards the Indians’ administrative 
ability and moral attributes,?2 The attitude 
of the European members of the ICS as well as 
the Anglo-Indian community towards the 
Indian members of the service was also less 
than friendly if not hostile. The feeling of 
the Europeans had reached a peak in 1883 over 
- the famons Ilbert Bill controversy.2* Through 
the Bill Lord Ripon had sought to effect a 
minor administrative reform to permit Indian 
judges to try criminal cases in which Europeans 
were involyed. The European community 
raised a tremendous row against this proposed 
measure which was eventually modified to a 
considerable extent. As a matter of fact the 

whole purpose of the Bill was an attempt to 
ensure the smooth operation of the legal juris- 


diction of the Indian civilian judges who had | 


duly become entitled to such jurisdiction in the 
usual course of their promotion.*” The Ilbert 
Bill controversy exposed the Government to a 


disconcerting situation because of the fact that 
there were no valid grounds whereby the lawful 
jurisdiction of the Indian civilians could be 
restricted.26 

In circumstances as anomalous as the one 
referred to above, the Government usually 
acquitted itself of its administrative responsi- 
bilities keeping in view the broader issues such 
as political stability and security of the Raj as 
well as Lehind-the-scene influence of the pres- 
sure-groups operating both in London and in 
India.2? 

It is a fact that there existed a conflict?8 
between the traditional and recognised prero- 
gatives and privileges of the European members 
of the ICS and the legitimate claims of the 
Indian members of the service to the status 
and position appropriate to their respective 
ranks ; and evidence shows that the European 
members, who had embraced all the attendant 
hardships of a long sojourn in India away from 
home, readily invoked their traditional rights 
to special safeguards whenever their vital inte- 
rests in the service were exposed to any external 
or internal threat. Here the esprit de corps of 
the service worked in their favour. But it is 
interesting to note that no separate esprit de 
corps had developed among the Indian members 
of the service when their own interests were 
likely to be at stake. 

While dealing with the appointment and 
promotion of Indians in the ICS the Govern- 
ment faced a three-pronged conundrum : the 
first was the supreme responsibility of ensuring 
security of the British rule, secondly the need 
to honour the European civilians’ legitimate 
claims to the senior posts in the service, who 
had joined, the Indian service in the expectation 
that such posts would be secured to them, and 
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thirdly the statutory requirement to provide 
equal opportunities for the employment of 
Indians in the public services. There was, 
however, no stock remedy to reconcile these 
conflicting principles. 

In the years preceding the First World War, 
the Indians, who had taken the first opportu- 
nity to enter the service through the London 
examination, reached requisite seniority in 
service to deserve appointment in the responsi- 
ble posts as Magistrate and Collector and 
District Judge. Our evidence shows that while 
a relatively large number of Indians served as 
District Judges, few Indians, with the exception 
of extraordinarily brilliant men such as R.C, 
Dutt and G.K. Govinda, ever served as full- 
fledged district officers during the period of 
our study. Most of the half-a-dozen Indians 
who had served one time or another in the 
executive branch during the same period never 
rose beyond the rank of Joint Magistrate. For 
the higher executive posts of Commissioners 
of divisions as many as four®® Indians had 
reached requisite seniority in service up to 
1913 of whom only two? had been appointed 
Commissioners. 

Evidence shows that senior Indian members 
of the ICS often felt®+ aggrieved both because 
of unexpected delay?* which sometimes occu- 
rred in promoting Indians to responsible offices 
and because of what looked to the Indians like 
a tendency to post them to ‘unimportant’ and 
‘light’ districts rather than in the ‘important’ 
and ‘heavy’ districts.** Certain districts regar- 
ded as important, for example, Midnapur, 
Murshidabad and Mymensingh, were reserved 
for European district officers.* Also certain 
appointments, for example, the offices of heads 
of departments in the local government secre- 
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tariats as well as the Government of India’s 
Central Secretariat were virtually closed®5 to 
the Indian members of the service during the 
period of our study. Reservation policy was 
often resorted to with a view to ensuring peace 
and tranquillity in certain areas such as the 
indigo-growing districts in Bengal.?® 

Indian civilians often complained of having 
been superseded by the European civilians. 
In 1913, G.N. Gupta, then an active member 
of the ICS, stated before the Royal Commission 
that he was superseded several times by his 
European colleagues.°7 It may well be pointed 
out, however, that grievances about stagnation 
in promotions and supersessions in the service 
were not confined to the Indian members 
alone. Nevertheless, it appears that promotion, 
already slow, was agonizing for Indians; their 
prospects were much reduced by the fact that 
generally, though not inevitably, they served 
only in smaller and less important districts. By 
the time they badly expected promotions to 
higher executive posts, they were much too old 
to compete for seniority for such posts. 

Be that as it may, it is not suggested that 
Indian members of the ICS were invariably 
subjected to discrimination in the matter of 
higher appointments and promotions ; but it 
would be incorrect to assume that European - 
attitude of distrust in the Indians’ administra- 
tive ability and ‘grit’—an attitude which was 
deep and almost general, did not affect at all 
the latter’s prospects and fortunes in the ser- 
vice. However, it must be pointed out that the 
peculiar circumstances in which Indians came 
to play their role as administrators under a 
foreign Government were hardly ideal for 
bringing out the best in themselves. In certain 
quarters this phenomenon seemed to be impar- 
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ting a semblance of truth to European allega- 
tion against Indians’ administrative incompe- 
tence. . 

Our study further shows that bulk of the 
Indians, particularly those placed in positions 
of responsibility, carried out their official du- 
ties in an atmosphere of psychological pressure 
and a ‘fear’ that any show of independence to 
an European colleague and/or a superior might 
blight prospects in their career.?8 An Indian 
member of the ICS placed in charge of a dis- 
trict and authorised to evaluate the probati- 
oners training under him, often faced an em- 
barrassing situation particularly when he was 
required to judge the relative merits of European 
and Indian juniors.2® The problem of newly- 
appointed Indian district officer was rendered 
the more ticklish by his European juniors when 
the latter*° applied en masse shortly after the 
appointment of the former for leaves and trans- 
fers. Although such phenomena were rather 
sporadic than general, they indicate the funda- 
mental dichotomy which did exist between the 
rising expectations of the ambitious Indians on 
the one hand and the pull of the traditional 
prerogatives and privileges of the European 
civilians on the other. The Indians’ feeling of 
loss in their status and position in the service 
was often accentuated by subtle omissions of 
protocol which their junior European colleagues 
were expected to maintain on certain specific 
occasions.*? There were little or no safeguards 
against such eventualities recurring. 

Before we reach our conclusions it must be 
made clear that the status and position of the 
Indian members of the ICS must be seen against 
the historical context of the service entry to 
which was a concession to the Indians. The 
only means of Indian entry to the service was 
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through the open competitive examination— a 
system which was essentially a by-product of 
mid-Victorian intellectualism set in motion by 
a series of forces of change in contemporary 
England. The open competitive system was not 
designed as an instrument of recruitment of 
Indians as such, and consequently it displayed 
all the flaws of an imperfect method for the 
purpose. As a modern writer has observed, *? 
the ICS served as a ‘decoy for the legitimate 
aspirations’ of the Indians and as a device 
through which Indians were first admitted and 
then processed for their role in the adminis- 
tration of British-India. 

The authors of the new system had little 
thought that it would one day bring in new 
competitors for the superior posts in the govern- 
ment services on equal terms with the Euro- 
peans. Few could then visualise that 

Muir, (and) Lawrence (would) rank 

with Chatterjee ; 
And Colvins (would) alternate with Dutts ; 
And Ghoses (would) elbow Elliots. +? 
The unease with which Europeans viewed Indian 
entry and their apprehension that Indians would 
swamp the service were belied by facts. The 
poor representation of Indians in the ICS during 
the period of our study boomeranged in the 
nineteen forties during which serious shortage 
of European civilian manpower occurred in 
India.*4 It is also worthwhile to note that the 
way civil service worked in India had an im- 
portant legacy in that it was not through the 
covenanted civil service that Indians wrested a 
real measure of power from the British but 
through the uncovenanted and the judicial 
services. The Indian members of the ICS, often 
regarded as outcastes by their own people and 
as brown English men by Europeans," had 
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‘their own satisfaction in the fact that they 
were proud members of the ICS. 
If the task of administration of India be 


compared to the art of driving acar the British ` 


1 Research for this essay was undertaken by the 
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a Commonwealth Academic Staff Fellowship during 
‘1979-80. The author is indebted to Professor K. A. 
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Modern Asian Siudies, (1973), Vol. 7; T. H. Beagle- 
hole, ‘From Rulers to Servants: the ICS and the 
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view seemed to be that the Englishmen’s hand 
must be on the steering-wheel, for the Indian 
novice had not yet learnt to drive if he had 
learnt it at all. 


British Demission of Power in India’, Modern Asian 
Studies, 2 (1977), Vol.-II. 

3 Beaglehole, op. cit., p. 251. 
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CONGRESS SWARAJ PARTY IN BIHAR (1922-34) 


RAM SEWAK 


The rise and growth of the Swarajist Party in 
Bihar during the period under review was an 
interesting political phenomenon of far reach- 
ing significance. 

A private meeting of the pro-Council mem- 
bers of the Congress was held at Gaya on 31st 
December, 1922. It was attended by about 
300 Congressmen in which the prominent men 
from Bihar were Bishnu Prasad and Deep 
Narain Singh. Sri C. R. Das, presiding, and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru said that they had 
gathered there to form a separate party under 
Sri C. R. Das. For the present their programme 
were (1) to contest Municipal and District 
Board elections, (2) to organise labour and (3) 
to boycott British goods. They constituted 
themselves into a party within the Congress. 
The following were appointed as office bearers : 


Sri C. R. Das Leader and President 
Sri Motilal Nehru 

Sri Vithalbhai Patel Secretaries. 
Sri B. N. Sasmal 

Sri Choudhari Khaliquzzaman 


Conditons were thus favourable to the 
growth of a minority party, which emerged in 
February, 1923 as the “Swaraj Party” aiming 
at the speedy attainment of full dominion sta- 
tus for India, The promise which it gave of 
vigorous action and offensive tactics in the 
Council, appealed to the extremists, while the 
others sympathized with its policy of constitu- 
tional agitation. Bihar Provincial Swaraj Party 


was also formed on 26th February, 1923. The 
following office bearers were elected : 


President ~ Sri Narayan Prasad of Chapra 

Secretary — Sri Abdul Bari, and 

Asstt. Secretaries — Sri Krishna Ballabh Sahay 
Sri Hari Nandan Sahay 


Both Congress and Swaraj Party canvassed 
vigorously for support with view to a trial of 
strength at the end of April, the date provisi- 
onally fixed for the start of Civil Disobedience. 
While the Swaraj Party in this province work- 
ed mostly unobtrusively the Congress activities 
were well advertised and a succession of celebe- 
ration days were organised in imitation of the 
war ‘Flag Days’. Thus the 18th of March was 
proclaimed as ‘Gandhi day’ as part of National 
Week of celebrations, while at intervals through- 
out the year the country was called upon to 
observe Tilak day, Turkish peace day, National 
Flag day (the 18th July) and others. Only two 
of these celebrations, however, excited much 
interest in the province, namely ‘Gandhi day’ 
and ‘National Flag day’. The hartal on the 
18th of March, 1923 was effective in towns 
such as Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur where the 
movement was well organised, but it met with 
less success in smaller towns and passed almost 
unnoticed among the rural population.* 

At Gaya on the 9th May, 1923, members 
of Swaraj Party met and set up an executive 
for Bihar. Dr. Arunjay Sahay Verma was 
elected President and Shri Krishna Ballabh 
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Sahay and Sri Abdul Bari became Secretaries. 
Shri Chandra Banshi Sahay and Rai Hari 
Prasad Lal were elected members of the Gene- 
ral Council from Bihar. A meeting of the 
Bihar branch of Swaraj Party was held in the 
Congress office on June 2nd, 1923. Rajendra 
Prasad attended for courtesy’s sake, but refused 
to address the metting.4 Sri C.R. Das visited 
Manbhum in August 1923.5 In. November 
1923, the Swaraj Party devoted more of its 
attention to the Central Legislative Assembly 
than the Provincial Council. The candidates 
returned to the Legislative Assembly were cla- 
ssed as eight: Swarajists, two sympathizers 
and two supporters of Government. Among 
’ the prominents were from the Tirhut Division. 
Maulavi Mubammad Shafi and Babu Shyama 
Charan were members of this party. From 
Patna, Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain, for- 
merly a member of the Assembly and contes- 
ting as Swarajya Party candidate was returned 
after -defeating Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Ismail, who usually supported Government. 
Babu Ambika Prasad Singh was returned to 
the Assembly from Patna-cum-Shahabad cons- 
tituency by signing the Swarajaya Party decla- 
ration. Twelve declared Swarajists had been 
returned to the Legislative Council. Among 
the prominents were Shri Krishna Ballabh 
Sahay and Sri Rameshwar Lal.’ 

In the District Board elections held in spring 
of 1924, the Swarajists achieved a fair measure 
of success at different places in the province 
and a tendency soon became apparent to use 
local bodies for furtherance of political propa- 
ganda. The same process was evident in those 
municipalities also which had come under the 
control of the Swarajists in the autumn of the 
previous year. Several instances occurred of 
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addresses of welcome to extremists leaders and 
of congratulating addresses presented to the 
politicians of their emergence from jail. 
Attempts were made to fly the Swaraj Flag 
over municipal offices and substitution of 
National holidays (such as the anniversary of 
Tilak’s death) for those now observed (inclu- 
ding the King Emperor’s birthday). The em- 
ployees of local bodies had been directed or 
‘advised’ to clothe themselves in khaddar and 
public mcney had been utilised to spread the 
cult of the charkha in a manner which could 
not possibly be reconciled with legitimate re- 
quirements of education.® 

The Swarajists were putting up candidates 
for all the provincial seats in the Council of 
State in October, 1925.° In the Council of 
State election, three Swarajists had been 
elected.*° The All India Congress Committee - 
at its meeting at Delhi on the 6th January, 
1926 called upon such members as were Swara- 
jists to leave their seats in the Legislatures.?2 
The only noticeable event of political interest 
in history of Legislative Council was the walk- 
out of the eight Swarajist members in January 
after a brief explanation. This left the opposi- 
tion in a hopeless minority, and after an un- 
successful attempt to cut down in item in the 
Police budget nine more Independent members 
left the chamber after expressing disgust at the 
proceeding.?® 

In the second half of February, 1927 the 
Swarajists Party concentrated upon resolutions 
for securing non-official Chairmen in the - 
District Boards of Chotanagpur and Santhal 
Parganas and passed their resolutions in the 
face of Government oppositions though by a 
very small majority.+% 

All District and Local Boards with one 
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exception were reconstituted during the year 
1927-28. The Swarajists had secured a majo- 
rity in most District Boards.1* The Swarajists 
attempted an intensive campaign in Gaya Dis- 
trict Board, with a view to keeping up excite- 
ment for fresh election when the sanctioned 
period of supersession expired.t5 The Swaraj 
party was weakened by death, disunity and 
pressure of political events. C. R. Das had 
died in 1926, and Motila] Nehru in 1931. 

For some time the Swarajists were lying 
low in the political horizon of the country and 
the province. The lure of the Parliamentary poli- 
tics created new ground for the revival of the 
Swaraj Party. The initiative came from S. Satya- 
murthi of Madras who, in October, 1933, 
founded a provincial Swaraj party to contest 
elections to the local bodies and legislatures. * 6 

The idea of forming a party of Congress- 

\men to follow a positive programme was taken 
up by leaders like Dr. Ansari and Dr. B.C. 
Roy. It was decided to form the new Swaraj 
Party to contest the Central Assembly elections 
due the next year, The Swarajists, consisting 


of about 100 Congressmen, held a meeting 


at Ranchi on 2nd and 3rd May, 1934 and 
passed a.resolution that their party would act 
as the legislative wing of the Congress with 
certain changes. Mahatma Gandhi gave public 
support to the new party and welcomed the 


1 Confidential File No. 1 of 1923, Government 
of Bihar and Orissa Political Department, Special 
Section, Indian National Congress held at Gaya in 
December, 1922, Special session, p. 75. 

2 Bihar and Orissa in 1923 (Superintendent, 
Government Printing, Bihar, and Orissa, Patna, 
1924),p. 2 ; Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements 
in Bikar & Orissa. (Govt, Press, Patna, 1925), p. 122. 
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revival of the Swarj Party.17 Before and after 
the Ranchi conference there was much debate 
among the Congressmen regarding the revival 
of the Swaraj Party. The main point of attack 
was the relationship of the Swaraj Party with 
the rest of the Congress organisation. After a 
good deal of pressure a meeting of the A.I.C.C. 
was called at Patna in the middle of May, 1934. 
A series of discussion evolved a concensus by 
which Gandhiji recommended that the Swaraj 
Party would act as the Parliamentary wing of 
the Congress on condition that only Congress- 
men would join it and the Working Committce 
retained an over all control. The memebers 
of the Swaraj Party also realised that some sort 
of formal relationship with Congress would be 
necessary if they were to emerge as a political 
force. This was the general view of the Ranchi 
Conference of the Swaraj Party.18 

Thus the new Swaraj Party emerged in the 
political scene of India. Most of the activities 
regarding the emergence of this Party were 
concentrated in Bihar during May, 1934 parti- 
cularly at Ranchi and Patna. The Party conti- 
nued to work as the legislative wing of the 
Congress Party.1® The Swarajists opposed the 
participation of workers and peasants. But 
the revival of the Swaraj Party could not meet 
the challenge of the Left which was growing 
stronger after 1933.20 


3 Confidential File No. 1298/1923, Govt. of B. & 
O., Poll, Deptt., Spl. Sec. Fortnightly Report to 
Govt. of India, Home Deptt. D. O. No. 1146-C. 4th 
June, 1923, p. 1. ; 

4 Ibid., D. O. No, 1228-C, p. 1. 

5 Ibid., D. O. No. 1429, p. 1. 

6 Ibid., D. O. No. 14C. p. 1. 

7 Ibid., D. O. No. 16-C. T., p. 1. Non-Co-opera- 
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tion and Khilafat Movements in Bihar and Orissa, 
pp. 132-133. 

8 Bihar and Orissa in 1924-25, pp. 3-4. 

9 Confidential File No. 11 of 1925, Govt. of B & 
O. Poll, Deptt., Spl. Sec. Fortnightly Reports to the 
Govt. of India, 1925 D. O. No. 1942-C. 1 November, 
1925, p. 1. 

10 Ibid., D. O. No. 2069-C, P., 1 Dec. 1925 p. 1. 

11 Proceedings of the Legtslative Council of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1926, Vol. XII (Government Press, Patna, 
1926), pp. 857-858, 

12 Bihar and Orissa in 1925-26, p. 30. 

13 Confidential File No. 10 of 1927, Govt. of B & 
O., Poll, Deptt. Spl. Sec., Fortnightly Reports to the 
Government of India, Home Deptt., D. O. No. 246-C, 
p. 1. 
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14 B&O. in 1927-28, p. 6. 

15 Conficential File No. 19/ 1929, Fortnightly 
Reports to the Govt. of India, D. O. No. 180- C. 
p. 1. 

16 N.N. Mitra (Ed), The Indian Annual Register, 
1933, Yol. II. (Calcutta, 1933) pp. 325-328. 

17 B.R. Tomlmson, The Indian National Congress 
and the Raj 1929-1942. (The Macmillan Press Ltd., 
London, 1976, pp. 37-38; B. B. Mishra, The Indian 
Political Parties~A Historical Analysis of Political 
Behaviour upto 1947, (Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
1976), p. 205. 

18 Reports in Governmet of Bihar and Orissa, Poll. 
(Spl.) Deptt. 96/34. S. C. R. O., Patna, 

19 Tomlinson, op. cit., pp. 55-56, 135. 
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THE PERPETUATION OF TWO STEREOTYPES— 
RACISM AND SEXISM IN THE IMPERIAL 


ADVENTURE STORY 


ROBERT A. HUTTENBACK 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


The dynamics that led to the establisment of 
the British and, for that matter, all modern 
empires, are still the subject of debate. It has, 
however, been generally agreed that British 
imperial policy essentially lacked a central 
driving force and that a philosophical ration- 
ale for political control of so much of the 
earth’s surface was never really successfully 
developed. 

The first generations of imperial proconsuls 
in both India and Africa were at least in some 
measure actuated by a Christian evangelical 
zeal to better the lot of their less fortunate 
brethren and they accomplished their mission 
largely without the marked racial overtones 
that were to disfigure the attitudes of their 
successors in the later nineteenth century. In 
time, humanitarianism and a vague dedication 
to a certain ‘civilizing mission’ combined to 
produce the closest approximation to an im- 
perial philosophy that the British, a pragmatic, 
rather than doctrinaire people, could manage. 
It constituted a generally ill-defined dedication 
to ‘fair play’ and an official determination 
that all subjects of the Crown, regardless of 
race, color, religion or ethnic background (if 
not sex ), should be equal in the eyes of the 
law and of their monarch. 

Between about 1870 and the Boer War, 
Englishmen seemed to be captured by the my- 
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stique of an empire which, they believed, was 
unique in the history of the human race. 
‘Wherever her [Britain’s] sovereignty has 
gone,’ a writer in the North American Review 
averred, ‘two blades of grass have grown 
where one grew before. Her flag wherever it 
has advanced has benefited the country over 
which it floats ; and has carried with it civiliza- 
tion, the Christian religion, order, justice and 
prosperity, and what under her law is the law 
for the white man is the law for his black, red 
and yellow brother... If injustice is done him, 
the English courts are open to him for redress 
and protection as speedily and impartially as 
to any white man.’? 

The belief in the nobility of this virtuous 
empire was remarkably broad, both amongst 
Britons and white colonists of ‘foreign’ origin, 
such as Julius Vogel, Jan Smuts and Wilfred 
Laurier. Even Gandhi, after almost two 
decades of conflict with the white settlers of 
South Africa, maintained a stubborn faith in 
the moral foundations of the British Empire. 
‘Though Empires have gone and fallen,’ he 
declared, ‘this Empire perhaps may be an 
exception and... is an Empire not founded on 
material but on spiritual foundations.”* 

But how close to reality did the official and 
euphoric rhetoric of Empire lie ? In 1905, Sir 
Henry McCallum, the governor of Natal and 
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hence the Queen’s representative and the 
official enunciator and annointed guardian of 
the imperial philosophy of racial equality, wrote 
of this same ‘loyal’ Gandhi: ‘The ‘Bombay 
Wallah’ has come here knowing the conditions 
and he can leave if he does not like them. Be- 
cause we wanted indentured labour for agric- 
ulture it is no reason why we should be swam- 
ped by black matter in the wrong place. 

With the exception of a remarkable num- 
ber of intellectual Indians, whether any but the 
most romantic and utopian imperialist ever 
truly believed in the non-racial philosophy of 
the Empire is open to question. The disparity 
in strength between Great Britain and the extra- 
European world in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries made it easy for liberal 
instincts, however sincerely conceived, to dege- 
nerate into feelings of racial and national 
superiority. 

That this is true among white colonists is 
perhaps not surprising. But that imperial 
soldiers and statesmen should be so inclined is, 
ifnot remarkable, at least worthy of note. The 
leader of the British expedition into Tibet in 
1904, Sir Francis Younghusband, garbed his 
feelings of racial uniqueness in pseudo-intell- 
ec'ual terms. His words in The Heart of a 
Continent have been quoted by this author be- 
fore, but they are worth repeating : 

No European can mix with non-Christian 

races without feeling his moral superiority, 

over them.. He feels, from the first contact 
with them, that whatever may be their rela- 
tive positions from an intellectual point of 
vicw, he is stronger morally than they are. 

And facts show that this feeling is a true 

one. Itis not because we have more brains 

or bigger heads than they have, that we 
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rule India; but because we are stronger 
morally than they are. Our superiority 
over them is not due to mere sharpness of 
intellect, but to that higher moral nature 
to which we have attained In the develop- 
ment of the human race.‘ 

The great imperial proconsuls saw the 
world in terms very similar to Younghusband's. 
Lugard subscribed to the peculiar anthropo- 
logical notions espousing black inferiority 
popularized by the explorer, Sir Richard Bur- 
ton. Sir George Grey, in a sense the founder 
of modern New Zealand, became apoplectic at 
the thought of Chinese immigrants sullying the 
‘white man’s country’ he thought he had es- 
tablished. ‘If a mixed race of inferior order 
be allowed to spring up and become the ruling 
power,’ Grey wrote, ‘there can be little hope 
of a high degree of civilisation prevailing.’® 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, another imperial public 
servant —in this case the commissioner of na- 
tive affairs in the Transvaal immediately after 
the Anglo-Boer War— wrote in regard to his 
Indian fellow subjects inthe former Afrikaaner 
republic : ‘It would be intolerable if the com- 
fort and convenience required by and provided 
for higher civilisation were to be seized and 
invaded by a lower stratum.’ Indians should 
be kept off the streets as ‘the lower castes who 
from the mass are as a rule filthy in habit and 
a menace to public health. To admit them 
freely into the life of civilised thoroughfares 
would be as detrimental to themselves as it 
would be exasperating to civilised commu- 
nities.’* 

As the nineteenth century progressed, the 
term ‘British race’ was heard ever more frequ- 
ently in consonance with a conviction that the 
inhabitants of the British Isles had achieved 
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the apogee of human existence and were uniqu- 
aly endowed by the Creator with attributes 
lacking in lesser human beings — be they Euro- 
pean, African, or Asian. ‘I believe that the 
British race is the greatest of governing races 
the world has ever seen,’ proclaimed Joseph 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies at the turn of the century, ...‘I say that 
it is indeed a craven and poor spirited creature 
who despairs of the future of the British race.’? 
Or as Cecil Rhodes put it more lyrically while 
wandering across the South African veld: 
‘As I walked, I looked up at the sky and down 
at the earth and I said to myself this should 
be British. And it came to me in that fine, 
exhilarating air that the British were the best 
race to rule the world.’® 

These feelings concerning the primacy of 
‘British race’, at least in the metropole, found 
expression in the disparagement of the Irish, 
the only significant immigrant group in Britain. 
Irishmen were cursed for being low-born and 
members of an inferior — the Celtic— race. They 
were condemned as dirty, emotional, shiftless, 
untrustworthy, undisciplined and unstable. 

In India and the colonies, prejudice was 
less refined, and being white was sufficient to 


insure acceptability. Irishmen were consequ- - 


ently part of the ruling elite, and the epithets 
aimed at them in Britain they and the rest of 
the population now directed at the colored 
denizens of the British overseas. Despite a 
not insignificant Black population especially 
in port cities, it must be remembered thaz the 
only colored persons noticed by many in Bri- 
tain before World War H were a handful of 
upperclass Asians and Africans who were rega- 
rded at worst as curiosities and never as any 
danger to what one might call the British way 
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of life. This state of affairs did not prevent 
Englishmen and particularly their children from 
forming an impression of people of color both 
from the memoirs of soldiers and adminis- 
trators who had served in the field and more 
particularly from the stories of a handful of 
writers who specialized in tales of adventure set 
in exotic climes and especially the Empire. 

The imperial public servants and the literary 
figures tended to see the Empire and the Queen’s 
non-white subjects through similar eyes. And 
this is to be expected, as many of the authors 
not only knew and admired the great builders 
of Empire but had themselves seen service in 
the colonies. G. A. Henty had been enrolled 
in the hospital commissariat during the Cri- 
mean War and had witnessed the Ashanti War 
of 1873 and the Abbyssinian campaign of 1866- 
68 as a war correspondent. H. Rider Haggard 
had accompanied Sir Theophilus Shepstone on 
his march into the Transvaal in 1877 and two 
years later was appointed Master and Registrar 
of the high course of the province. John 
Buchan had been a member of ‘Milner’s Kin- 
dergarten’ in the post-Boer War years in South 
Africa and ended his career as Lord Tweed- 
muir, Governor General of Canada. Rudyard 
Kipling, in contrast, although he grew up in 
India and worked there for several years as a 
journalist, for Lahore’s Civil and Military Ga- 
zette and The Pioneer of Allahabad, never saw 
government service. 

Much has been written on Kipling but com- 
paratively little about Henty, Haggard and 
Buchan who are selected for particular atten- 
tion in this article partly because of their uni- 
que connection with the real world of the Bri- 
tish imperial enterprise but also because of the 
wide audience to which they appealed, 
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At the turn of the century, when mass 
reading was not yet the order of the day, in 
excess of 150,000 copies of Henty’s adventures 
were sold each year, surely almost entirely to 
young boys. In Haggard’s lifetime alone ; 
Cassell’s printed more than 650,000 copies of 
King Solomon’s Mines, and by 1890 he had 
earned £10,000 just on She. Buchan’s Richard 
Hannay books averaged a sale of 258,000 
copies. 

Both the nineteenth-century proconsuls and 
the storytellers of Empire were in large measure 
believers in what was almost an imperial reli- 
gion. But it was a mystery to which only white 
men could be admitted. ‘Natives’ might serve 
the Empire, but they could never aspire to the 
priesthood. To the writers, as to the men in 
field, darkness of pigmentation tended to con- 
note inferiority. 

Haggard was really quite tolerant by the 
standards of his day. He noted very little 
difference between the civilized white man and 
the savage black. 

I say that as the savage is so is the white 

man, only the latter is more inventive and 

possesses the faculty of combination ; save 
and except also that the savage, as I have 
known him, is to a large degree free of the 

- greed of money, which eats like a cancer 
into the heart of the white man. It isa 
depressing conclusion, but in all essentials 
the savage and the child of civilisation are 
identical.® 

Yet, Haggard clearly associated not only 
beauty but virtue and ability with whiteness. 
For instance, lightness of skin is an important 
concomitant of exalted status in Haggard’s 
non-European heroines. The beauty of Nada 
was largely associated with her color.t° The 
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Indian Quilla in The Virgin of the Sun is ‘a 
marvellously beautiful woman... Lighter colou- 
red than any native... almost white indeed in 
the moonlight.---’t? Soa was ‘for a native, 
very light in colour.’4* The whiteness of 
Ayesha is contrasted with the darkness of 
Africans and Tibetans, and the lightness of the 
Egyptian Bes in the Ancient Allan sets her 
apart from her swarthy fellow countrymen. 
Where Haggard’s white heroines frequently 
come to a bad end, native paramours, such as 
Otomie in -Montezuma’s Daughter,1*® nearly 
always do. 

On the male side, Umbopa, the noble Zulu 
of King Solomon’s Mines, is clearly an admir- 
able character. ‘In that light too, his skin 
looked scarcely more than dark.’1* Tribes 
blessed with some degree of culture and civi- 
lization, even in darkest Africa, seem always 
to be white. Sir Henry Curtis marries the 
queen of a strange white race in the land of 
the Zu Vendis.4® And the Mazitu in the Holy 
Flower are whiter than the Zulus. When Hag- 
gard ponders the remarkable ruins of Zimba- 
bwe, he can only conclude that the original 
structures were built by white hands.*® 

Natives, in Haggard’s eye, were divided 
simply into those who were ‘good’ and those 
who were ‘dad.’ Good natives were first of 
all happy and carefree. ‘Umbopa was a cheer- 
ful savage .. he had a wonderful knack of 
keeping up our spirits.*7 It was a charac- 
terization very similar to one made by a Que- 
ensland settler when describing the ‘Kanaka’ 
laborers in that colony ; ‘The Polynesian seems 
to me by nature a cheerful, bright sort of 
fellow. If he is not so in his island home he 
soon takes on this complexion when he comes 
to Queensland. When you look at him he 
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grins responsively ; when you speak to him he 
smiles all over his head.’?8 

Haggard’s good natives were also loyal and 
self-sacrificing : ‘Khiva, the Zulu boy, 3aw his 
master fall, and brave lad that he was, turned 
and flung his assegai straight into the elephant’s 
face."19 He, of course, died a horrible death. 
Good natives received very little appreciation 
for their devotion. When the Kaffir, Jim-Jim, 
is hurled in front of a lioness by some oxen 
and killed by the animal, Allan Quatermain 
casually notes, ‘The ox is the most exaspera- 
ting animal in the world, a negro excepted.’?° 

Good natives appreciated the virtues of the 
British. Umbopa admits, ‘It is strange...had 
you not been Englishmen I would not have 
believed it; but I have learned that English 
‘gentlemen’ tell no lies.’21! Twala (who is not 
a good native) still admired his English ‘guests’ 
because they refused the women he offered 
` them, replying, ‘Thanks, O King, but we white 
men wed only with white women like our- 
selyes.”2* It was not that natives were with- 
out admirable traits. They were simply denied 
by God of certain positive characteristics 
reserved exclusively to white men. ` 

Courage and loyalty were two qualities 
natives could possess. Creativeness and true 
achievement, however, required white blood. 
When the native, Jerry, uses his own initiative, 
Quatermain conjectures that at this moment, 
‘The English blood which I am sure ran in his 
veins manifested itself.’23 Survival seems also 
to be largely a white attribute. The Quater- 
main novels are filled with death and carnage ; 
but it is nearly always the blacks, rather than 
their white masters, who die. When Flossie 
is kidnapped by the Masai in Allan Quatermain, 
the white heroes and their followers are oyt- 
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numbered ten to one. They succeed in effecting 
the girl’s rescue against virtually insurmoun- 
table odds. The white men survive, but nearly 
all their loyal black followers bite the dust. 
Buchan’s world view, as reflected in his 
fiction, was markedly Anglocentric and xeno- 
phobic. He did not like the Germans parti- 
cularly,** was mystified by the French,?" and 
his heroes disapproved of the Irish and ‘Portu- 
gooses.” Italians were always ‘Dagos.’ Buchan 
was asupporter of Zionism and early demanded 
British action against Nazi persecution of the 
Jews. Yet, his characters reflect the kind of 
stylish antisemitism characteristic of pre-Hitler 
Europe. Lowenstein in A Lodge in the Wilder- 
ness is sympathetically portrayed. But the 
‘disheveled Jewess’ who greeted Hannay in 
The Three Hostages was ‘wearing sham diamond 
earrings’ which she fingered ‘with plump grubby 
hands... Her beady eyes... entirely without ex- 
pression.’®® Later, Hannay found ‘fat Jews 
and blue-black dagos’ dancing cheek by jowl 
in a night club.27 As for the ‘man who is 
ruling the world just now,’ he is ‘a little white- 
faced Jew in a bath-chair with an eye like a 
rattlesnake... He has his knife in the Empire of 
the Tsar ; because his aunt was outraged and 
his father fiogged in some one-horse town loca- 
ted on the Volga.’*8 On the other hand, the 
father of one of The Three Hostages was ‘the 
whitest Jew since the Apostle Paul.’?9 
Whiteness seemed important to Buchan as 
we have noted it was to Haggard ; but more 
often than not, he referred to it as a part of a 
convenient and time-honored turn of phrase. 
Hannay suspects that the quiet life in England 
‘was the only life for a white man.’8° When 
riding in Greenmantle, he remarks, “The ride 
did us good-and shook up our livers, and by 
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the time we turned for home I was feeling 
more like a white man.’ 3+ The noble German, 
Gaudian, in contrast to the evil Stumm, ‘was 
clearly a good fellow, a white man and a 
gentleman.’** Brian Street points to a strange 
set of Buchan’s generalizations concerning the 
Kaffirs of Southern Africa. They cannot wink, 
their skin is insensible to pain and they are 
always mortally afraid of a white man’s dog.?3 
In a familiar passage in Prestor John, the white 
hero speaks of knowing the 
meaning of the white man’s duty. He has 
to take all risks, reckoning nothing of his 
life or his fortune and well content to find 
his reward in the fulfillment of his task. 
That is the difference between white and 
black, the gift of responsibility, the power 
of being in a little way a king; and so 
long as we know this and practice it, we 
will rule not in Africa alone but wherever 
there are dark men who live only for the 
day and for their own bellies. **¢ 
It was a conception not much different 
from Kipling’s when he addressed the poem 
‘The White Man’s Burden’ to the United States, 
then in the process of suppressing the Phili- 
ppine insurrection. The poem was both a 
call to duty ~ ‘bind your sons to exile to serve 
your captives’ needs —and an admonition 
indicating Kipling’s reservations regarding ‘les- 
ser breeds without the law’ : 
Take up the White Man’s burden — 
The savage wars of peace — 
Fill full the mouth of Famine 
And bid the sickness cease ; 
And when your goal is nearest 
The end for others sought, 
p Watch Sloth and heathen Folly 
$r Bring all your hope to nought, 
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Henty’s prejudices were more obvious and 
less subtle than Buchan’s. Although he by no 
means denigrated all non-white peoples, Henty 
was a firm believer in the uniqueness of the 
European and particularly the Anglo-Saxon. 
Afghans, for instance, were brave and indepen- 
dent but unruly and ill-disciplined. And yet : 

when led and organized by English officers 
there are no better soldiers in the world... 
Guided by British advice, led by British 
officers, and, it may be, paid by British 
gold, Afghanistan is likely to prove an in- 
valuable ally to us when the day comes 
that Russia believes herself strong enough 
to move forward towards the goal of all 
her hopes and efforts for the last fifty years, 
the conquest of India.*5 

Despite Henty’s portrayal of ‘good natives’ 
as heroically self-sacrificing, faithful servants 
or dedicated companions, they could be appre- 
ciated also by Henty’s characters as worthy 
opponents. The Raja of Bithri is treated well 
for having been an honorable and decent foe. 
Some peasants captured during the Mutiny 
are not put to death because they ‘have fought 
bravely for their country, and have done their 
duty, according to their light.’®® 

No native, however, had in full the qualities 
unique to Englishmen- When Perry Groves 
admits to Nan that he is really English and 
has only disguised himself as a Maratha, Nan 
is not surprised : 

There are many as tall as you, but they have 

not your width of shoulders and strong 

build. Lastly, I have wondered how a 

young Mahratta should be endowed with 

so much energy and readiness, be willing 
to take heavy responsibilities on his shoul- 
ders and to be so full of resourgeg.37 
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The Raja of Tripataly tells his sons ; 
Wein India have courage; but itis because 
our princes are brought up in indolence 
and luxury that the English, though but a 
handful in point of numbers, have become 
masters of such wide territories. Surajah 
is as brave‘as Dick, but he would be the 
first to tell you that it is to Dick that he 
owes it that, on their first excursion toge- 
ther, ‘he escaped with his life, and that in 
this last adventure he attained rank and 
position, and has returned with these valu- 
able gifts.2® 
Yet the Raja still has hopes for his sons, 
as ‘Your grandmother was an Englishwoman 
and I want to see that, with the white blood 
in your veins, you have some of the vigour and 
energy of Englishmen.’*® 
In Henty’s mind there appeared to be a 
scale of racial evolution with Europeans at the 
top. followed by various Oriental peoples. He 
might admire the intellectual and physical 
powers of Indians, Chinese, and Arabs ; but 
they could not possess the basic morality and 
‘character’, ‘pluck’, ‘dash’ and ‘good-fellow- 
ship’ that were so distinctly European and 
particularly British. Africans, according to 
Henty, did not have even those attributes he 
credited to other non-Europeans. But here 
again he was merely introducing into his 
stories the warped views and prejudices of his 
age. Mr. Godenough, another of his charac- 
ters, described Africans as being 
just like children... They are always laugh- 
ing or quarreling. They are good-natured 
, . and passionate, indolent, but will work hard 
. for a time; clever up to a certain point, 
„densely stupid beyond. The intelligence of 
an average Negro is about equal to that of 
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a European child of ten years old. A few, 
a very few, go beyond this, but these are 
exceptions, just as Shakespeare was an 
exception to the ordinary intellect of an 
Englishman. They are fluent talkers but 
their ideas are borrowed. They are abso- 
lutely without originality, absolutely with- 
out inventive power. Living among white 
men their imitative faculties enable them 
to attain a considerable amount of civili- 
sation. Left alone to their own devices 
they rctro-grade into a state little above 
their native savagery.*° 

Racism and sexism are in many ways two 


sides of the same coin, and it is not surprising 


therefore that many imperial public servants 
harbored deep-seated reservations about the 
role women should play in public affairs. The 
Victorian world in general was almost entirely 
a masculine concern, despite the presence of a 
Queen onthe throne and the essentially female 
identity accorded the nation. In addition it 
has already been noted that many of the pro- 
consuls were communicants of what was essen- 
tially an imperial religion, for whom imperia- 
lism played the role that the anti-slavery 
movement had for their fathers. Like their 
forebearers, many came from clerical back- 
grounds and were devout adherents of dissent- 
ing sects. These monks of the new imperial 
order married but rarely and then usually late 
in life. In the eyes of the writers and the 
proconsuls frequently deified by them, women 
played significant roles only to the degree to 
which the qualities they possessed resembled 
those which in the nineteenth century were 
usually associated with men. 

Margery Perham’s description of the women 
in Lugard’s life is reminiscent of some.of. the 
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heroines fashioned by John Buchan, a subject 
to which we will return. Flora Shaw was the 
colonial editor of The Times and an intimate 
of many of the prominent imperial statesmen. 
She had real physical courage and travelled 
into areas as remote as the Yukon during the 
gold rush. Later, she tried vainly to gain ad- 
mission to the Mahdist Sudan. Mary Kingsley 
‘had waded through crocodile-infested rivers 
and was on familiar terms with cannibals, 
snakes, gorillas, and ‘palm-oil ruffians’ of West 
Africa’ *1 — terms which seem to directly corres- 
pond with Victorian notions of masculinity. 
When Flora Shaw and Lugard eventually 
married (they were both in their mid-forties), 
it was clearly a union of minds rather than 
bodies. ‘I hope’, she wrote the bridegroom, 
‘that you look upon our marriage as I look on 
it-and I think you do—that is, as a loyal 
friendship made absolute for life by the public 
tie with which we bind it... let us be content 
to marry as friends.’** Cecil Rhodes never 
married. He is said to have had the picture 
of only one woman in his home, Groote 
Schuur, and she was a wife of the African 
chief Moselikatze, who in 1896 had helped him 
to contact the Matabele. ‘She hangs on the 
wall’, wrote Sarah Gertrude Millin, ‘with her 
senile eyes, like liquid slits in her old wrinkled 
face, and breasts like empty sacks, and her 
skeleton hands — the only woman Rhodes cared 
to remember.’ ‘I do not believe’, said one 
contemporary of the young Rhodes, ‘that if a 
flock of the most adorable women passed 


through the street, he would go across the road- 


to see them.’ Kipling for his part felt great 
achievement and love of women was in some 
ways orthogonal to each other. Charlie Mears 
in Many Inventions finds his creativity emascu- 
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lated because he ‘had tasted the love of women 
that kills remembrance, and the finest study in 
the world would never be written.’*® One of 
kipling’s biographers, J. I. M. Stewart, writes 
of the story : 

We feel Kipling’s lurking antagonism to 
women at work here ; he is expressing the 
notion... that there is something incompat- 
able between the demands made on man 
by art and sexual love, or at least by art 
and domesticity. It is a persuasion else- 
where expressed and generalized by Kipling 
in the single trenchant line : ‘He travels the 
fastest who travels alone.’4® 

In the case of Haggard, Allan Quatermain, 
the hero of King Solomon’s Mines, while intro- 
ducing the story, proclaims, perhaps not with- 
out pride ‘that there is not a petticoat in the 
whole history.’7 Yet there is a strong female 
element in most of Haggard’s books, both his 
adventures and his romances. Haggard’s women, 
however, are either supernatural and hence 
untouchable, like the evanescent Ayesha, or 
they are ‘super-women’ who nevertheless come 
to an unhappy end, usually at the hands, direct 
or indirect, of a man. 

Mrs. Mellamy in Dawn has a ‘square chin 
(which) gave the whole face a curious expres- 
sion, of resoluteness and power ;’48 ‘... the 
woman had power incarnate.’4® At the end of 
the book she asks her weak and pusillanimous 
lover: 

Do you suppose that I am a woman who 

would bear failure when I could choose 

death ? No, George, I had rather pass into 
eternity on the crest of the wave of my 
success, such as it has been, and let it break 
me and grind me to powder there, or else 
bear me to greater heights." ° 
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The good lady now takes poison which instead 
of killing her merely causes total and perma- 
nent paralysis. . 

And the roster of larger-than-life women 
might be extended. Angela was ‘tall beyond 
the ordinary height of women, and possessed 
unusual beauty of form.5+ But she was driven 
insane by a husband she was tricked into mar- 
rying. ‘Maria Lee--- was a perfect specimen of 
a young English country girl: fresh as a rose, 
and sound as a bell... She was essentially one 
of that class of Englishwomen who make the 
British upper middle class what it is—one of 
the finest and soundest in the world.’5? None- 
theless, she loses her lover to Hilda von Holt- 
zhausen who was ‘possessed of such proud, 
yet melting blue eyes, such lovely hair ; and a 
figure that would have disgraced Diana.’5* On 
the other hand, Hilda had a ‘proud and jealous 
mind. She was no melting beauty who would 
sigh and submit to an affront, but, for all her 
gracious ways, at heart a haughty woman, who 
if she reigned at all, would reign like Alexan- 
der unrivalled and alone....-4 Despite her 
beauty and strength of mind, Hilda fell a vic- 
tim to love and died a wretched death in child- 
birth. 

Mildred Carr was not only beautiful but 
possessed of the familiar ‘firm, square; and 
very determined chin.’*5 She falls in love with 
the virtuous Arthur but meets her unhappy 
doom because she ‘possessed to an extraordi- 
nary degree the faculty for blind unmeasuring 
devotion which is so characteristic of her sex.’*® 

Man was blessed with the kind of emotio- 
nal control that woman lacked. Phillip Had- 
den in stealing another’s bride, offhandedly 
remarked, ‘I can always get rid of her if she 
becomes a nuisance.’”? To Haggard himself 
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sex was at best a burden. He thought of it as 
the ‘eternal nuisance which curses more than it 
blesses... Perhaps the best thing of the little we 
have been told about heaven is that there will 
be no sex.’°® Haggard’s attitude, in his mind, at 
least partially explained his comparative lack of 
success in America, ‘What I write,’ he told his 
publisher Charles Longman, ‘is very British 
and does not as a rule deal with love affairs." ° 

Sex was bad enough, but immorality was 
worse and again it was much more serious for 
a woman to transgress than a man. Beatrice is a 
turgid tale of the ill-fated relationship between 
Geoffrey Bingham, who is married to Lady 
Honoria, and Beatrice. Haggard, in the words 
of Charles Longman, ‘unmercifully punished’ 
both protagonists"? ; but only Beatrice was 
forced to die as a consequence of her actions. 

Henty consciously wrote for boys, and he 
was not above changing history to establish 
an appropriate environment for the fictional 
heroes he created for his young reader. Thus, 
for instance, it was essential to endow Cecil 
Rhodes with appropriate ( albeit apocryphal ) 
credentials. Although Rhodes had never app- 
roached closer to a public school than the 
local grammar school he left at sixteen, Henty 
has the great man explain to a young disciple 
who had attended Rugby: ‘Iam a public-school 
boy myself, you know, and there is a fellow- 
feeling among public school boys, even if they 
were not at the same school.’§* 

Likewise, Henty’s women are characters 
from romance, always the daughters of well- 
placed and rich fathers. They have roles only 
as wives and thus become one of the symbols 
of worldly success, appropriate rewards for 
Henty’s heroes. G. Manville Fenn, himself a 
writer of boys’ books and a biographer of 
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Henty, was at pains to point out : ‘There was 
nothing namby-pamby in Henty’s writing...and 
[he] never made his works sickly by the intro- 
duction of what an effeminate writer would 
term the tender passion.’®? ‘No,’ Henty once 
informed a questioner, ‘I never touch on love 
‘interest. Once I ventured to make a boy of 
twelve kiss a little girl of eleven, and I receiv- 
ed a very indignant letter from a dissenting 
minister.’ è 
Buchan was a literary craftsman of consi- 
derable skill. He was immensely popular in 
his lifetime and is still read with pleasure. 
Nevertheless, women play a very small part in 
his books. When The Thirty-Nine Steps was 
first made into a film, it was necessary to create 
a female protagonist (Madeleine Carroll) be- 
cause none existed in the original story. Though 
their work is separated by a wide qualitative 
gulf, there is a similarity between Buchan’s 
and Haggard’s women and the attitudes of 
their creators towards them, Kore Arbin, for 
example, was known, as the ‘mailed virgin,’ 
‘the sharp jaws made a square of the resolute 
little ‘face."®* Kore clearly has a telling effect 
on the normally reserved Sir Edward Leithen, 
who delivers a revealing soliloquy on the 
meaning of virginity ; 
True purity...whether in woman or man, 
was far more than the narrow sex thing 
which was the common notion of it. It 
meant keeping oneself, as the Bible says, 
altogether free from all tyranny and stain, 
whether of flesh or spirit, defying the uni- 
verse to touch even the outworks of the 
sanctuary of one’s soul. It must be defiant, 
- not the inert fragile crystal, but the supple 
,, ‘shining sword. Virginity meant nothing 
unless i it was mailed.°?_ 
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When Leithen first encounters Kore : 
She had been hunting, and her flat-brimm- 
ed hat sat deep on her small head and ra- 
ther tilted back, for her bobbed hair gave 
it no support. Her figure in a well-cut coat 
and habit was graceful and workmanlike 
and there was a rakish elegance about her 
pose as she stood with one foot on the 
stone curb on the hearth... her eye was 
roaming about the place with a kind of 
arrogant nonchalance...‘Your mare wants 
practice in jumping stone walls’, she said... 
‘This masterful girl had no shadow of dou- 
bt as to her behavior. She seemed to claim 
the right to domineer, like a barbaric prin- 
cess accustomed to an obsequious court... 
‘Lord, how stiff I am!’ she - proclaimed. 
‘Heigho for a bath V88 
Buchan’s heroines were lithe, athletic, slim- 
hipped and boyish. As Richard Usborne tells 
us in his estimable Clubland Heroes,®" Alice 
has a ‘slim strong figure .[and] the grace 
which a wholesome life alone can give.’¢8 
She went for long walks on the moor and fell 
into a tarn. Mary Hannay was a fine ‘sports- 
man’. Brave and fearless, she was high in the 
councils of the British secret service. Alison 
Westwater, when Jakie first met her, was up a 
tree. Sandy Arbuthnot fell in love with Bar- 
bara Dasent when he saw her subdue a stam- 
pede of wild horses ; while Saskia, the Russian 
girl in Huntingtower, eluded her contemptible 
Bolshevic pursuers so effectively while running 
across country that Archie Royland was con- 
strained to exclaim in admiration, ‘Gad! She’s 
a miler!’ Janet Raden, who eventually married 
Archie, was a great hiker and ‘famous for her 
wind.’®® Shh suited Archie perfectly : 
For swelling bosoms and pouting lips and 
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.soft curves and languished eyes Archie had 
only the most distant regard. He saluted 
them respectfully and passed on the other 
side of the road — they did not belong to his 
world. But that slender figure splashing in 
the tawny eddies made a different appeal... 
The girl was an authentic creature of the 
hills and winds—her young slimness bent 
tensely against the current.” ° 
After they marry, Buchan’s women lose the 
little appeal with which they were originally 
endowed. Rather like Henty’s heroines, they 
become wholly dedicated to urging their hus- 
bands on to greater heights of material success. 
Richard Usborne points out that where Buch- 
an’s women were usually masculine, Sandy 
Arbuthnot had ‘a pair of brown eyes like a 
pretty girl’s’ while rough-hewn Peter Pienaar 
had a ‘face as gentle as a girl’s.’7? 

Henty ignored women except as symbols of 
success and conquest. Haggard seemed frigh- 
tened of them, transforming his heroines either 
into etheral poltergeists or wooden facsimiles 
of real life. Kipling thought women sapped 
the creative wellsprings of men, and Buchan 
appreciated them only to the extent that they 
resembled young boys unencumbered by hips 
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or bosoms. To some degree all writers are 
reflectors of the world in which they live. Thus, 
the authors under consideration in this article 
owe their world view to the ethnocentric ar- 
rogance often associated with dominant inter- 
national power ; to what they deemed to be 
the authority of scripture ; and to a set of 
social mores designed to make life more com- 
fortable for them and their kind. 

What is more significant is the role of the 
story-teller in moulding the attitudes of future 
generations. Morton Cohen conjectures that 
‘for many Englishmen Africa became the Africa 
of King Solomon's Mines.’* Was>the social 
world of John Buchan equally real? Usborne 
writes of Buchan and his ilk, ‘that they condi- 
tioned some of my mental reflexes.’ He hopes 
that this was ‘only so on subjects on which I 
have had little cause or opportunity to form 
my own judgements from experience.... But’, 
he also wondered, ‘can I be sure that they 
haven’t conditioned some of my thinking and 
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and, it might be added, the Empire, the non- 
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INTRODUCTION 


In this article the impact of economic change on the Santals of West Bengal and, in particular, 
Santal communities in Darjeeling, Midnapore and Birbhum is examined. This is attempted 
by means of an historical account of the Santals from the beginning of British rule onwards. In 
this context the course of Santal migrations, the effects of the ‘Permanent Settlement’, the 
insurrection.of 1855, and the status of Santal Jand tenures under British law are reviewed. Sub- 
sequently, the effects of monoculture and the integration of the Santals into a market economy, 
serving commercialized agricultural interests are considered. Since loss of control over land 
(and thus the means of production) would appear to be a fundamental source of discontent 
in a rural society, the proletarianization of the Santals is explained in the context of these major 


structural economic changes. 


The Early History of the Santals 

The present Santal populations of Midna- 
pore, Birbhum and Darjeeling are a product of 
a variety of socio-economic pressures and sub- 
sequent migrations. According to their own 
folklore, the Santals are portrayed as wander- 
ing hunters and oultivators.* A number of 
theories have been advanced with respect to 
the course of their early migrations. In 1893, 
L.A. Waddell speculated that the place-names 
in the Santal tales referred to the central allu- 
vial valley of the Ganges and that the Santals 
migrated south-westwards to the Hazaribagh 
hills, as a result of the Aryan onslaught.* In 
the following year, however, the Scottish mis- 
sionary Andrew Campbell argued that these 


/ 


place-names belonged, in fact, to a more dis- 
tant time when the Santals inhabited areas 
north and south of the Ganges. In 1944 K. 
P. Chattopadhyay criticized such theories on 
the basis of geographical evidence and sugges- 
ted that the Santals, in all probability, progres- 
sed from the Kaimeer range via the Champa 
and associated passes into the Chotanagpur 
plateau.“ Coupland, in fact, tells us that ‘to the 
Muhammadan historians the whole of modern 
Chotanagpur and the adjoining hill states was 
known by the name of Jharkhand.’® Sankara- 
nanda Mukerji, however, argues on the basis 
of linguistic evidence, Santal traditions and 
Blochmann’s analysis of the geographic boun- 
daries of Muslim Bengal,’ that the Jharkhand 


* The Santals are ong of India’s largest ‘scheduled tribes’, numbering 3,633,459 according to the 1971 Census, - 
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of the Muslim historians probably covered the 
entire territory of Chotanagpur, Birbhum and 
Western Burdwan. He further argues that 
‘although the Muslim Jagirdars were posted in 
Rajnagar in Birbhum it seems a large number of 
tribal folk remained insular in the hilly regions 
. of Birbhum and Santal Parganas.’? What- 
ever the parameters of the tribal Jharkhand 
during the Muslim period, we know from late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century records 
that the Santals were clearing and cultivating 
jungle tracts in Midnapore, Singhbhum and 
Birbhum, in the early years of British rule. 

The earliest known mention of the Santals 
is Sir John Shore’s account of three ‘Soontars’ 
indicted for the murder of five women accused 
of witchcraft in Birbhum in the year 1792. 
Walter Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer provides 
us, on the other hand; with our earliest refe- 
rence to the Santals of Midnapore.® 

‘When the district of Midnapore was ceded 
to the British by Mir Quasim in September 
1760, it was one of the first districts in India 
to come under British rule. In the western half 
of the district they found a continuous jungle, 
occasionally broken by small patches of culti- 
vation. ‘Some parts of these jungles’, according 
to Hamilton, ‘were occupied by a poor miser- 
able proscribed race of men called Santals.’?° 
The western ‘Jungle Mahals’, as they came to 
be known, were the dominion of chieftains 
who had never been reduced to submission by 
the Moguls and who ‘never paid any regular 
rent for their lands 44 The British gained some 
degree of control over these ‘Jungle Mahals’ 
when Ensign Ferguson led a military expedi- 
tion into them in 1767, and assessed them for 
land revenue.t2 The rebellious behaviour of 
disgruntled jungle chieftains, however, made 
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the first decade of British rule in the district 
somewhat tenuous. In some areas, British 
troops had ‘an ambush to expect every mile 
they marched.’** Nevertheless, they continued 
to consolidate their machinery for revenue ex- 
traction, such that, by 1793 Dowdeswell was 
able to make proposals for, and have accepted, 
the ‘Permanent (revenue) Settlement’ of the 
district.1“ Although Moghul records may one 
day provide details of Santal cultivation in 
these jungle tracts prior to British rule, we can, 
to some extent, speculate about its nature on 
the basis of available records. From Hamilton’s 
account we know they fled ‘on the least oppres- 
sion’. And since their villages were ‘generally 
situated between the cultivated plains and the 
thick jungles’?5 it would seem that they prac- 
tised a form of shifting ‘slash and burn’ horti- 
culture, Like shifting tribal cultivators in the 
Philipines, Indonesia, Malaysia, Burma, Thai- 
land and Indo-China who (almost without ex- 
ception) clear either primeval or secondary 
forest and avoid grassland, one can hypothe- 
size that the Santals also burned areas of forest 
and cleared them for planting. Relatively free 
from weeds, rich in humus, and provided with 
some fertilization by the ash, the scorched 
jungle soil is easily broken up and sown—un- 
like the heavy sod of grassland. Again, just 
like shifting tribal cultivators in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America today, the Santals proba- 
bly employed little fertilization, crop rotation, 
terracing, or irrigation; thus after several 
years of cultivation, fertility must have declined 
and forced them to shift to new plots and 
allow their old plots to revert to fallow, secon- 
dary forest or bush.*® 

Since the following periods of such plots 
are necessarily much longer than the planted 
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periods, the Santals would have had to encro- 
ach gradually on more and more land and 
ultimately’ compete with other populations, 
Sankarananda Mukerji, for example, has argu- 
ed that the Santal taboo on crossing the Ajai 
(as recorded in Skrefsrud’s Mare Hapramko 
Reak Katha) resulted from encounters with the 
the Pathans on the Birbhum-Burdwan bor- 
der.t17 In a land-hungry India, therefore, the 
Santals had no option but to become semi- 
sedentary. However, by shortening the fallow 
period such cultivators face lower productivity. 
Without higher agricultural techniques, shift- 
ing cultivators are less able to regenerate the 
soil, deal with erosion, or curtail the spread 
of newly dominant pests. While the Santals 
may have been in demand by zamindars eager 
to see vast expanses of forest cleared from 
their estates, they may not have been seen as 
ideal tenants capable of improving the cleared 
land and annually returning high rents. This 
perhaps provides some explanation for why 
Santals were often expelled in favour of more 
skilful cultivators once the land had in fact 
been cleared. ; 
Although the Santals were probably already 
in competition for land with the more sophis- 
ticated Bengalis, the advent of British rule 
compounded the Santal land crisis, since Bri- 
tish law favoured the settled cultivator could 
claim tenure by right of continuous occupancy. 
British land revenue policies, however, soon 
began to produce other serious repercussions. 
The zamindars, as rural agents of the foreign 
rulers, gained security of tenure from the 
‘Permanent Settlement’ so long as revenue 
payments were regularly forwarded to the 
government. The ‘ryots’ or cultivators were 
supposed to be secure so long as they forward- 


ed their dues to the zamindars. But with the 
absence of documentary details of resources, 
on the village level, it was difficult to deter- 
mine the extent of these dues. With the legal 
means of redress out of their reach?® and un- 
derstanding, the cultivators became, in effect, 
tenants-at-will. Thus, in the case of the Santals 
of Midnapore, Hamilton tells us that ‘... the 
zamindars’ gave them ‘no leases’ and that they 
held their land on ‘verbal tenures.’!9 

The introduetion of the British system of 
jurisprudence (which established rigid statutes 
of property and contract) also sterilized the 
human basis of creditor-debtor relationships 
and opened new avenues of exploitation for 
usurers. Again, Hamilton tells us : 

..all that their vigilance can preserve 
from the ravages of wild beasts, is extorted 
from them by the rapacity of the money- 
lenders. To these miscreants, the Santals, 
who have got a slender knowledge of the 
value of money, pay interest at the rate of 

100 per cent for their food and nearly 150 

per cent for their seed; so that when their 

crops are ready, little or nothing remains 
for themselves.?° 

These changes in the economic life of the 
‘Jungle Mahals’ eventually generated wide- 
spread discontent. In consequence, Midna- 
pore was racked by two major paroxysms of 
tribal violence. The first of these was the 
Chuar rebellion of 1799-1800,21 and the second 
was the Bhumij revolt of 1832-33.2? 

‘These dislocations in the rural economy, 
together with a reduction in virgin forest, app- 
ear to have produced further migratory waves 
of Santals from Midnapore and other districts. 
By- 1809, Santals had settled in the Dumka 
sub-division of Bihar, having come, according 
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to Hamilton, ‘...from Birbhum in consequence 
of the annoyance which they received from its 
-gamindars’.*8 -In 1819, Sutherland reported 
‘them clearing forest in the Godda sub-division : 
- An immense expanse of forest covers the 
the plains extending from the base of these 
hills. For several years many families of 
the industrious tribes called Sonthur have 

‘established themselves in these forests and 

have been clearing and bringing into culti- 

vation large tracts of lands,*4 
- _These.areas eventually became part of an 
area demarcated by John Petty Ward, in 1832, 
‘and named- ‘the Damin-i-koh’. In his ‘Notes 
Upon a Tour Through the Rajmahall Hills,’ 
Captain Walter Sherwill tells us that the Bri- 
tish government : 

... permitted a wandering race of people 

‘named Sonthals, whose country extends 
from Cuttack across Manbhum, Chota 

‘ Nagpur, Hazaribagh, Palamow, to Rewah, 
to locate themselves upon the land repudi- 

‘ -ated by the hillmen, paying at the same 
time alight land tax forthe ground so 

occupied.: * 

As the Santals grew numerous, the Govern- 
ment made land revenue settlements with them, 
under the superintendency of James Pontet. 
By 1851, according to Sherwill, there were 
82,795 Santals in the Damin-i-koh’s 1,473 vill- 
ages. -For the first time in their history the 
Santals had some form of land tenure. As new 
villages came into existence they were given 
three years to ‘clear the forest and break up 
the land previous to its being brought on the 
rent-roll.’26 

The British system of fixed payments on 
land, due regularly in cash, meant that land- 
holders and landlords had to obtain cash, thus 
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rents in kind became cash rentals and the in- 
terest on loans also became monetized. In 
order to meet these payments the Santals had 


‘to do as cultivators throughout Bengal had to 


do. They went into the markets immediately 
after the harvest to sell a large portion of their 
crop at whatever price it fetched. According 
to Sir William Hunter : 
Hindu merchants flocked thither every 
winter after harvest to buy up the crop, 
and by degrees each market town through- 
out the settlement had its resident Hindu 
grain dealer. The Santal was ignorant and 
honest ; the trading Hindu ... keen and 
unscrupulous. ? 7 
With the increasing integration of the San- 
tals into a wider market economy, a similar 
pattern of exploitation as had occurred in Mid- 
napore began to occur in the Damin-i-koh. 
These unscrupulous traders and mahajans be- 
gan to avail themselves of the opportunities 
that a naive and improvident population of 
cultivators offered. In 1856, The Calcutta Re- 
view reported retrospectively : 
‘...a combined system of extortion, oppres- 
sive exactions, forcible dispossessions of 
property, abuse and personal violence and 
‘a variety of petty tyrannies upon the timid 
and yielding Sonthal. Usurious interest on 
loans of money ranging from 50 to 500 per 
cent ; false measures at the haut and mar- 
ket ; wilful and uncharitable trespass by 
the rich...and such like illegalities have been 
prevalent.’®5 
Hunter recounts that when a Santal family 
found itself in inextricable debt, the usurers 
and merchants relied upon the full weight of 
British law in order to prevent their victims 
from absconding without ‘payment’.- 
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‘,..taking care that the Santal should know 
nothing of it till the decree had been ob- 
tained and the execution taken out. With- 
out the slightest warning the poor husband- 
- man’s buffaloes, cows, and little homestead 
were sold, not omitting the brazen house- 
hold vessels which formed the sole heirloom 
of the family. Even the cheap iron orna- 
ments, the outward tokens of family res- 
pectability among the Santals were torn 
from the wife’s wrist. Redress was out of 
thé question : the court sat in the station 
perhaps a hundred miles off.’?® 
The fact that in 1848, three entire Santal com- 
munities resorted to what Irfan Habib calls the 


Indian cultivator’s ‘first answer to famine or ‘ 


man’s oppression’®° and fled into the jungle, 
is indicative of the- intensity of Santal suffer- 
ing at the hands of Hindu traders and money: 
lenders.3! 

‘Faced with the incongruities of access to 
British justice, other members of the Santal 
community chose another course and began to 
take matters into their own hands. As a result, 
‘dacoits, burglaries and theft’ of mahajan 
property began to take place.** The measures 


employed to suppress these dacoits, however, 


only intensified Santal discontent. 
The Santal Insurrection 

In early 1855, some six or seven thousand 
Santals from ‘Birbhum, Bankura, Chotanag- 
pur and Hazaribagh’ began meeting within the 
Damin-i-koh, ‘for the purpose (it was rumour- 
ed) of avenging the punishment inflicted on 
their comrades in the last year’s dacoities.’® 
‘From this aggrégation of Santals emerged four 
brothers : Sidhu, Kanhu, Chand and Bhairab. 
Claiming a divine mission, the brothers anno- 


9 


unced to about 10,000 of their fellow tribesmen, 
on June 30, 1855 at Bhagnadihi, that the Bon- 
gas desired them to cast off the yoke of foreign 
oppression. Under the messianic leadership 
of Sidhu, Kanhu, Chand and Bhairab, an 
insurrection was catalysed with its epicentre in 
the Damin-i-koh.24 Determined to extermi- 
nate the Bengali usurers and to ‘take posses- 


‘sion’ of their land, the insurgents swept for- 


ward and killed the foreigners in their villag- 
es." With British forces ill-prepared and 
unable to contain such an uprising, revolt spill- 
ed out of the Santal heartland of the Damin- 
i-koh into adjoining districts. According to 
the Calcutta Review of March 1856 : 

The insurgents were carrying on opera- 
tions, not only... on the Moorshedabad 
border, but at Nulhati, Rumpurhaut, Nag- 
pur, Nungolea, Gurjori and various other 


places in Beerbhoom.?® 
The Calcutta Review further noted that the : 


Beerbhoom side of the disturbed country 
was in greater disorder and for a longer 
time. By the 20th of July Mithijanpore 
and Narainpore had been sacked...°7 
In The Story of an Indian Upland, Bradley- 
Birt captured something of the merciless tem- 
per of the Santal onslaught in Birbhum, when 
he recounted the execution of the zamindar of 
Narainpur about seven miles north-west of 
Rampurhat. 
Against him, too, the Santals had ‘many 
old scores and these they paid in full. 
Seizing him in a house near the Barakar 
River, they chopped off his legs at the knees, 
crying ‘four annas !’ meaning that a quar- 
ter of the debt had been thus paid. Then 
cutting off his legs at the thighs, they cried, 
‘eight annas |’ and his arms, crying ‘twelve 


_ annas l. Finally they cut off his head, 
exclaiming triumphantly, ‘farakatti !’ (full 
- quittance).38 
Although concerted British operations 
against the insurgents began in mid-July, their 
initial attempts to suppress the Santal revolt 
met with defeat. On July 16, 1855, troops 
under Major Burroughs were defeated in a 
battle near Pirpaiti. The Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur reported to Major-General Lloyd, 
commanding at Dinapore, that the rebels had 
‘stood their ground firmly’ and fought with 
‘hand-bows’ and a ‘kind of battle-axe’.®° 
Ultimately, however, the superior organi- 
zation and weaponry of the British army began 
to tell. Defeated by the 56th Regiment, Native 
Infantry, at Langulia, for instance, the Santals 
were driven from Afzalpur, Nagore and Mohu- 
neaha.*° Although they reconsolidated their 
forces and thrust once more into Birbhum, 
even threatening the town of Suri, the revolt 
was doomed. Martial law was proclaimed in 
November 1855, and a cordon of outposts was 
eventually established and manned by some 
twelve to fourteen thousand men.*! As in the 
Chuar and Bhumij revolts, persistent British 
military operations drove the Santals into a 
smaller and smaller area, while systematically 
destroying their food supplies and producing 
heavy casualties. According to Balfour’s Ency- 
clopaedia of India, ‘half their numbers peri- 
shed’.42 Forced from the plains, hounded in 
the jungles and suffering sever losses, the morale 
of the rebels was broken by the end of the 
winter of 1855-56, and the revolt collapsed. 
The insurrection or ‘Hul’ (as it is known 
in Santal parlance) despite its failure, maintains, 
to this day, a powerful hold over the Santal 
imigination and historical consciousness. Al- 
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though the ‘Hul’ profoundly influenced the 
ideological development of many Santal com- 
munities, it also had a major influence on 
subsequent British policies towards the Santals. 
In the Santal heartland, i. e. the district of 
Santal Parganas (created after the insurrection), 
the British consciously attempted to soften the 
savagery of their Jand and land revenue laws 
with more enlightened policies. To this day, 
for example, one can detect marked differences 
in the pattern of land tenure among the Santal 
communities of Midnapore, Birbhum and 
Naxalbari, and those of the Santal Parganas. 
Furthermore, subsequent variations in legis- 
lation, such as the Chotanagpur Tenancy Aet, 
offered limited but timely protection to the 
tribals of Bihar as compared to those of Bengal. 
The Santals of Hazaribagh and Santal Parga- 
nas still suffer under the mahajans and in many 
cases are merely sharecroppers on their own 
land, but at least it is their own land. The 
same cannot be said for the Santals of West 
Bengal, despite a whole series of ‘protective’ 
legislation. 

In an article on the Santals of Naxalbari, 
one journalist summed up the tribal predica- 
ment in West Bengal thus : 

The Centre makes grants to the states for 
multipurpose Tribal Development Blocks 
but West Bengal has never received money 
on this account because despite sizeable 
tribal populations widely scattered, the 
State has no pockets where the tribals 
comprise 2/3rd or even half of the entire 
population. The West Bengal act to protect 
the land rights of the tribals not onlv con- 
trols the trausfer.of land from tribals to 
non-tribals but also inter-tribal transfers. 
In spite of it the Revenue and Welfare 
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officials have not been able to prevent alie- 
nation of tribal land.4+3 : 
These discrepancies provide us with some clue 
as to the reasons for the widespread partici- 
pation of the Santals of West Bengal in the 
Naxalite movement-—as opposed to those of 
Bihar. 


Santal Land Tenure in Bengal 


In 1872, there were only 6,954 Santals in 
Birbhum.‘ This number increased markedly 
when, in 1879 Rampurhat and Nalhati police 
stations were transferred from the Santal Par- 
ganas to the district.4° The Santal migrations 
into Birbhum which had begun after the enact- 
ment of the ‘Permanent Settlement’ coatinued 
to take place well after the dislocations of the 
‘Hul’. Bands of Santals, under the leadership 
of their ‘manjhis’ or headmen, ‘would settle in 
jungle tracts and consent to pay the owner a 
small sum of money in order to colonize. -As 
Santal labour rendered the jungle into arable 
plots, the zamindars began arbitrarily enhan- 
cing their rents, ejecting them from the best 
land and ultimately, allowing them to merely 
‘retain possession of the comparatively high or 
danga lands of the village’.*6 

In 1881, the Deputy Collector of Birbhum, 
B. M. Raha, wrote to the Collector of the 
district and informed him that most of these 
Santal settlers had ‘no doubt acquired right of 
occupancy’, but. did not know what ‘right of 
occupancy’ was. In his letter, Raha recommen- 
ded that the Santal lands ‘be measured and 
the rates fixed by the Government officials as 
it has been in the adjoining Sonthal Pergunn- 
ahs’.*? By 1883, Raha was able to report that 
this measurement and rental fixation (mostly 
at Santal Pargana rates) had been achieved. 


For the first time existent Santal colonies 
in Birbhum had seven year leases, while 
waste land that they had reclaimed was to be 
‘assessed at half rates’.4® As a result, many 
Santal holdings continued to remain substanti- 
ally intact, despite the machinations of zamin- 
dars and mahajans. In 1915, for example, P. M. 
Robertson, reporting on the survey and settle- 
ment of Santal villages in Rampurhat and 
Suri sub-divisions of Birbhum, commented : 

The average Sonthal jot is fairly big. 

Many Sonthals hold jots of 20 to 50 bighas, 

while a few have holdings of 100 bighas or 

more,*® 

By 1901, the Santal population, apparently 
as a result of further immigration to Birbhum, 
rose to 47,221.5° As these new immigrants 
cleared the jungle and established new commu- 
nities, their headmen continued to reach pri- 
vate agreements with the zamindars who clai- 
med ownership of these same jungle tracts and 
waste lands. Thus in 1910, ©’ Malley noted 
the continued existence of ‘manjhi jots’ as a: 

...class of lease in vogue in Santal villages, 

where the manjhi or headman takes a 

settlement of the whole village from the 

zamindar for the specified term at a lump 
rental and makes his own arrangement for 
rent with other cultivators, to whom he 

lets out land." * 

Nevertheless, as Santals continued to migrate 
to various parts of Birbhum and establish 
‘manjhi jots’ (officially unassessed for revenue) 
arbitrary enhancement of rents continued to 
take place. 

In 1915, Robertson reported occurences of 
such arbitrary enhancements, despite the provi- 
sions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, in Nalhati 
thana. At the time, in reference to such 
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‘manjhi’? or ‘chakdari’ Robertson 
wrote : 
. such is the -aeitiaentel tenacity with 
which the Sonthals cling to their headman, 
that rather than lose him, they will submit 
to almost any exaction." ° 
When further settlement operations were finally 
carried’ out—to measure officially and assess 
these new ‘manjhi jots’— arbitrary enhancement 
of rént became illegal. Many Santals, however, 
who had anticipated that the Settlement ‘would 
mean for them the restoration of all lands lost 
to them’ ‘ultimately began to understand the 
cruel rigidity of British law." 8 

In other instances, zamindars faced with 
imminent ‘Settlement’ of their manjhi jots 
attempted massive last moment extortion. For 
example, the Santals who migrated to Vidya- 
dharpur, Sehalai and Khanjaipur mauzas of 
Bolpur police station in southern Birbhum, 
around 1890, suddenly had their rents more 
than doubled just. before the Settlement was 
about to commence. The zamindars argued 
that the enhancement was due to an increase 
in the Santal lands. But according to the 
peruci Officer, B. B. Mukherji : 

The Sonthal’s old rent receipts showed no 

area nor the zemindars could prove any 

_ previous measurement of Jamabandi. The 
` Sonthals assert that they are holding the 

same lands all along which they reclaimed 

from waste.” 4 
Mukherji’s final report is replete with referen- 
ces tò the, by now, familiar pattern of exploi- 
tation and dispossession prior to the official 
rêcognition.and recording of Santal land ten- 
ures. Again he writes : 

In course of attestation we could discover 

56 cases of illegal transfer in police station 


tenures, 
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Rajnagar, four in police station Muham- 
medbazar and two in Khayrasole... There 
were cases where we could do nothing— 
cases where the Sonthals lost their lands 
before the legitimate restriction of the alie- 
nation of their land was made...** 
The jungle tracts of such areas as, Rajnagar, 
Rampurhat, Muhammad Bazar, and Bolpur, 
therefore, were ‘rendcred good arable lands by 
the spadework done by these Santals’, but were 
largely expropriated before the Santals could 
enjoy the fruits of their labour. 

A similar pattern of agrarian relations can 
be seen in the Santal areas of Midnapore. In 
his Settlement report of 1911-1917, Jameson 
remarked : 

..most of the best land is in the hands of 

Bengali immigrants and not of the abori- 

gines... their careless and on the whole do- 

cile nature makes them far more open to 
oppression than the more stubborn peasant 
of the east of the district. The great majo- 
rity of the instances of the illegal enhance- 
ment of rent found during the Settlement 
came from these thanas.*® 
As early as 1856, in fact, cultivators in Midna- 
pore had complained militantly of the capacity 
of their landlcrds to increase, arbitrarily, land 
rents. In that year, the Midnapore Ryot’s 
Association published a pamphlet which stated 
that : 

The right of enhancing rent at will and the 

consequent fluctuation of tenure...have 

made the zamindar omnipotent and have 
reduced tke poor cultivator to a degraded 

state worse than slavery.’ 7 

Despite the manjhi’s role as the representa- 
tive of his tribal community, his tenure under 
the law wags for all intents and purposes indi- 
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vidual, permanent, transferable and heritable. 
By enhancing the manjhi’s rent or rendering 


him into debt, an unscrupulous mahajan/zami- , 


ndar could then secure a mortgage for a loan 
at an exhorbitant rate of interest and ultima- 
tely alienate the lands of an entire Santal com- 
munity. Effectively British law sub-infeudated 
the patriarchal village community of the San- 
tals and rendered the manjhi’s clan and kin 
mere under-tenants rather than co-raiyats. 

By the time of Jameson’s survey, many 
Santal headmen who (as in the manjhi jots of 
Birbhum) had taken upon themselves the res- 
ponsibitlty of their community’s rental obliga- 
tions, had been ousted by non-Santals. In 1930, 
K. B. Saha commented that this was ‘specially 
noticeable in Silda, Bagri and Bhanja>hum 
and other parganas under the Midnapore 
Zamindari Company.®® 

The landlessness of the Santal communities 
of West Bengal, however, was not simply a 
result of illegal or savage enhancements o` rent 
prior to Settlement operations of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. One must 
also look at the other significant structural 
changes in the rtiral economy (that began with 
the advent of British rule)—in particular the 
commercialization of Santal agriculture. f 


The Commercialization of Santal Agriculture 
As we have seen, tue British system of fix- 
ed money payments on land, due regularly in 
cash, meant that landholders and landlords had 
to obtain cash. -Thus rents in kind became 
cash rentals and the interest on loans also be- 
came monetized. - In order to meet the pay- 
ments, Santal cultivators in Midnapore and 
Birbhum had to do as cultivators throughout 
Bengal had to do. They rushed into the mar- 


s 


kets immediately after the harvest to sell a 
large portion of their produce at whatever 
price it fetched. Under these circumstances, 
specialization of crops became inevitable. With 
cash as the object of production, the crop 
which would bring the greatest return inevitab- 
ly in¢reased in acreage. In 1803, according to 
areport by the Collector of Midnapore, only 
754, of the district’s cultivable land was under 
rice cultivation. The remaining 25%, was allo- 
cated to cotton, sugarcane, oilseed, tobacco, 
and vegetables. At the time, silk and cotton 
were prominent features of the peasant eco- 
nomy. Crops such as sugarcane had enabled 
the district to export large quantities of sugar ; 
by 1835, however, it was merely grown for local 
use. Similarly, salt, another major export 
from Midnapore, ceased to be manufactured 
in the Tamluk and Hijili pans after 1842. 
These salt pans went under rice cultivation as 
a result of competition from Liverpool.59 
Between 1854 and 1874, the area of rice 
growing lands in Midnapore increased subs- 
tantially. With through railway communica- 
tion with Calcutta established in 1901, anda 


-line to the north opened in 1903,°° the produce 


of the district became even more accessible to 
a market economy. By the time of the 1910- 
1918 survey of the district by ^. K. Jameson, 
94.32%, of the cultivated area of Midnapore 
was under rice.*- As a result of recent quan- 
titative analysis of Bengal agriculture from 
this period onwards, M. M. Islam has shown 
that cultivators in Bengal, as a whole, conti- 
nued to make rational production decisions 
with respect to their crops. According to Islam, 
changes in crop acreages reveal that : 
...though the inelastic supply of the most 
important production input—land did not 
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allow the Bengal cultivators to increase the 
total acreage under cultivation, they were 
still maximising their proceeds from given 
resources by crops that were more profit- 
able either as a result of rise in relative 
price or yield.®? 
In Birbhum, the same process of specialization 
is also obvious. When W. S. Sherwill reported 
on Santal lands under cultivation in Birbhum, 
in 1849, he noted that aside from rice in terra- 
ced fields, the Santals grew a diverse range of 
crops including ‘mustard, Bora-bean, Ruhar- 
Dal, Sirgoojah corn and an edible hybiscus’.*® 
With the opening of the Ajay-Sainthia and 
the Sainthia-Tinpahar line in 1860, the spread 
of transport facilities also rendered Birbhum’s 
produce more accessible to the market economy 
and thus specialization became more acute. By 
1871, the Collector of the district was of the 
opinion that rice accounted for some 15/16% of 
cropped acreages. Sugarcane, pulse, oilseeds 
and indigo, which had previously been grown 
on a large scale, decreased in acreage.°* One 
hundred years later, ‘nearly 94%, of the net 
sown area’ was covered by paddy.®° 
This increasing monoculture in Midnapore 
and Birbhum was to provide a fertile milieu 
for indebtedness. The more the cultivators 
resorted to monoculture, the more vulnerable 
they became, since they were destined to re- 
main at the mercy of market fluctuations which 
they could neither control nor understand. At 
the same time, a growing population had to 
support itself on a single crop which remained 
vulnerable to natural calamity, or market 
slumps. If the major crop of the district failed 
or fell in price there was no diversified agricul- 
tural base to fall back on. In 1881, for exam- 
ple, the Deputy Collector of Birbhum, B. M. 
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Raha, wrote to the District Collector and in- 
formed him of the savage impact of rice-price 
fluctuation on Santal cultivators : 
There is no doubt that the unprecedented 
rise in the price of food-grains during the 
last few years gave a great impetus to cul- 
tivation, and the high price which their 
produce fetched in the market hitherto en- 
abled the Sonthals, though not without 
much difficulty, and subjecting themselves 
to much privation and inconvenience to 
meet the landlord’s demand, but a reaction 
has set in, and the comparative cheapness 
of rice since last year has completely 
placed the Sonthals at the mercy of the 
landlords, and ruin is staring them in the 
face.£ ° 
In times of hardship, therefore, cultivators 
had to resort to advances in grain or money 


‘from the village mahajan, at around 50% inte- 


rest for paddy and around 37% interest for. 
cash, in order to tide themselves and their 
families over.867 The need to borrow at high 
rates of interest was compounded by the ina- 
bility of the average cultivator to accumulate 
any substantial surpluses. In 1873, according 
to the Deputy Revenue Superintendent of 
Canals in Midnapore, J. N. Mukherji, the 
peasant’s surplus was simply not large enough 
to meet three requirements : 1) rent to zamin- 
dars ; 2) interest to usurers ; and 3) Govern- 
ment irrigation dues. If the demands of any 
one of these groups were met, the remaining 
groups were certain to be disappointed. Thus 
Mukherji writes : 
While collecting the last year’s rent, I had 
invariably to watch and await the debtors 
return from making the sale (of rice), and 
where we failed to catch hold of him the 
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very day or the day following, he had 

nothing to pay.®8 
In 1901, the Famine Commission reported that 
the effects of famine in India coupled with the 
rigidity of the revenue system forced cultivators 
into debt and resulted in their mortgaged lands 
being transferred from their hands.°® This 
process appears to have particularly affectcd 
the Santals despite the Aboriginal Lands Alie- 
nation Act, the Money Lender’s Act, and the 
Agricultural Debtor’s Act which led to the 
settlement of many debts at large concessions. 
These acts also had the effect of virtually eva- 
porating rural credit or forcing it to adopt 
new and more dangerous facades. In 1909, 
for example, McAlpin noted that in Gopi- 
ballavpur thana, Midnapore, a ‘recent scarcity’ 
had resulted ‘in a very large number of mort- 
gages being executed in favour of different 
mahajans’. The most basic impact of these 
credit relations was‘ the process of land dispo- 
ssession. McAlpin noted that in Gopiballavpur 
thana, there was a ‘general transfer’ of Santal 
lands to non-Santals despite the limited oppor- 


tunities that the existent mandali (manjhi)_ 


tenures appeared to offer moneylenders.7° In 
Birbhum, this trend was also linked to indeb- 
tedness. According to the Sub-Registrar at 
the time of McAlpin’s survey, 60%, of private 
sales of Santal lands in Rampurhat thana 
were on account of previous debts and were 
generally for as little as ‘Rs 10 to Rs 20 per 
Bigha’.7! os 
So devastating were the effects of indeb- 
tedness.that by 1946 a survey of Santal condi- 
tions in Midnapore revealed that : 
The average cultivable land owned per fa- 
mily is only 0.5 acres and of share cropped 
. land, 1.2 acres. The average of owned land 


plus half the shared land comes only to 1.1 
acres, the lowest in all the six sub-divisions 
surveyed, This size of farm is of the level 
of precarious existence...7® 
Yet when amendments to the Bengal Tenancy 
Act were proposed the year before in order to 
give aboriginal tenants more protection, the 
Midnapore Zamindari Company protested vio- 
lently that if the Bill was made law, the ‘decree 
holder land lord’ would be ‘unable in a great 
many cases to sell the tenure or holding of an 
aboriginal tenant for arrears of rent.’7# 
Despite further protective legislation, land- 
ed interests continued to find the means to 
circumvention. The Bengal Tenancy Act, for 
example, failed to consider sharecroppers as 
tenants, while the post-independence Zamin- 
dari Abolition Act of 1953, with its lack of 
ceiling provisions enabled jotedars to evict 
tenants. Similarly,the Land Reform Act of 1955 
permitted eviction of tenants (or their conceal- 
ment) on the grounds of ‘self-cultivation.’7+ 
Significantly, other government sponsored mea- 
sures, such as the co-operative credit move- 
ment, also failed to stem the tide of land dis- 
possession. By the end of December 1923, for 
example, some 16.749, of Midnapore’s co- 
operative credit societies were located (remark- 
ably) in Gopiballavpur,’® yet they did not ap- 
pear to have afforded any appreciable protec- 
tion to the Santals in the proceeding decades. 
Under such circumstances the Santals con- 
tinued to remain extremely vulnerable to the 
rapacious forces of exploitation, and thus pro- 
letarianization became inevitable.*® Certainly 
between 1961 and 1971 one can discern a 
marked decrease in the number of Santal owner 
cultivators and a concurrent increase in agri- 
cultural labourers. From the limited micro- 
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studies available onecan also gain some insight 
into the specific conditions of the Santals of 
Bengal within the context of this pattern. Inu 
one study undertaken between 1967 and 1968, 
in seven villages in western Midnapore, it was 
found that although just under 10%, of Santal 
families surveyed were completely landless, 
40%, possessed shared land below one acre, 
which made them the most hard hit community 
forced into the practice of sharecropping.77 
In a village survey monograph published in 
1961, which also dealt with a tribal hamlet in 
western Midnapore, it was found that because 
of ‘acute economic hardships’ it became increa- 
singly difficult for tribals to keep their meagre 
holdings intact. Out of 15 tribal households, 
four had sold 21 bighas of cultivable land 
during the seven or eight years prior to the 
survey. Further, eight families out of these 15 
households had mortgaged part of their culti- 
vable land, with the result that nearly 159, of 
the cultivable land of the village was not culti- 
vated by its original owners, despite legal 
provisions against the alienation of aboriginal 
land.” 8 

` In Birbhum, a similar pattern of landless- 
ness among the Santals is also in evidence. In 
a study of 6 Santal villages in Suri, Bolpur and 
Rajnagar thanas of the district, made in 1946, 
it was found that 86% of families surveyed 
owned land but that the average size of hold- 
ings was only 0.8 acres. Although the average 
acreage for land taken on share was 4.6 acres, 
it was reported that one quarter of the Santal 
families were on a level of precarious exis- 
tence.?® Though this was a bleak picture, 
another study made some ten years later in 
four Bolpur villages revealed that 70% of the 
Santals were landless and had ‘no share in the 
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ownership of the only means of production 
available in the village.’8° Similar research in 
the village of Surpur near Bolpur (later a 
Naxalite stronghold), carried out in 1961-62 
revealed only 1 Santal owner cultivator and 
that about 95%, of Santals owned no land 
‘whatsoever.8+ Although landless, many of 
these Santals were at least able to become 
sharecroppers. Some ten years later, analysis 
of the living standards of Santals in the Bir- 
bhum village of Sarbandapur showed that 78% 
of such Santal sharecroppers were paying more 
than 50%, cf their produce to the owners of 
the land as share and that they retained ‘al- 
most nothing from the produce’ after repaying 
loans. 

Judged in every respect it was observed 

that the Santals of this area are living in a 

condition’ which may be called ‘below the 

poverty line’.®? 3 

It would appear worthwhile mentioning, at 
this stage, that the meagre size of Santal hold- 
ings does not seem to be a result of rapid 
population growth and subsequent fragmenta- 
tion of household plots. Although the Santals 
do not subscribe to primogeniture and hold- 
ings are divided up relatively equally (accord- 
ing, for exemple, to a study carried out.in 
Jhargram Sub-division of Midnapore)®® their 
fertility rates, according to another district- 
wide study, are not very high. If only 2.7 
children survive per simple family unit, and 
only 1.8 children per joint family unit,84 and 
if Santal daughters do’ not normally inherit, 
then population growth (in Midnapore at least) 
does not appear to have substantially contri- 
buted to the diminishing size of Santal tenures. 

Nevertheless, one can discern what appears 
to be a steadily worsening economic predica- 
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ment among the Santals. By the late 60's and 
early 70’s, a large proportion of Santals had 
become sharecroppers or field labourers in 
order to subsist. At the time of the 1961 Cen- 
sus, 46.42%, of Birbhum’s Santals and 43.81% 
of those in Midnapore gave their occupation 
as agricultural labourer. The impact of this 
transition can be seen in the income discrepan- 
cy between cultivators and labourers. In 1959, 
a Santal wage earner’s average annual income 
(in the Santiniketan area). was Rs 800 as com- 
pared to Rs 1500 for cultivators.25 There is 
also a pronounced difference in social status 
between sharecropper and landless agricultural 
labourers. While the Santal sharecropper has 
control over his day to day cultivation, the 
Santal agricultural labourer is stigmatized by 
having to carry out manual labour under the 
regular supervision and control of (iore often 
than not) a ‘dikku’ or non-Santal landowner. 
Ramakrishna Mukherjee, for example, pointed 
out that even among non-tribals : 
...a8 a share-cropper the peasant still re- 
mained a grihastha or husbandman, and 
therefore socially he ranked in the same 
or nearly the same level as that of a ryot 
(i.e. a settled peasant) who is a true hus- 
bandman. He would not, therefore, be 
considered to belong to the group of kishans 
or agricultural labourers, a group which is 
socially placed lower than the former.*® 
However, many landless Santal labourers 
have not remained in their home districts. The 
pattern of migration described earlier, conti- 
nued, in that large numbers of Santals who 
were unable to find adequate employment 
sought opportunities in other districts. In 1906, 
Foley reported that Santals from Midnapore 
migrated ‘in -some numbers every year in 
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November for earth work, crop cutting etc., 
to the neighbouring districts to the east’.87 
Similarly, K. B. Saha noted the same pattern 
of temporary migrations by Santals and Bauris 
‘with their wives, children and household goods’ 
in 1930.88 
More important, however, has been the 
absorption of Santals in northern Bengal. After 
the annexation of the Terai from Sikkim in 
1850, the British began to bring large areas 
of forest land under cultivation by terracing, 
irrigating and cropping hill plantations with 
‘tea, cinchona, potatoes, cardomoms and oran- 
ges.’®° Accordingly, many Santals were con- 
tracted to labour in these plantations. Hunter, 
for instance, writes of this northward migra- 
tion : 
A discovery had...been made in the north- 
east frontier of Bengal which was destined 
still further to improve the position of the 
Santals and similar tribes in the west. The 
tea plant had been found growing wild 
throughout Assam and the neighbouring 
provinces. The first attempts at cultivating 
it were yielding enormous profits, but the 
absence of labourers forbade the hopes of 
raising it on a large scale. The most fertile 
provinces in the world lay waste, waiting 
forinhabitants, when capitalists bethought 
themselves of the crowded highlands on 
the west and began to recruit armies of 
labourers among them.?° 
These early migrations ultimately produced the 
basis of the Santal communities of Naxalbari 
and what, in 1907, became the Siliguri sub- 
division. By 1891, the Santal population was 
nearly 1,000 strong. By the time of the 1911 
Census, the number had risen to 3,537 and 
in 1931, to 4,771.9* But just as unscrupulous 
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„traders and usurers followed the Santals into 
the Damin-i-koh, so too, many journeyed north 
in search of fresh, yet nonetheless sordid, pos- 
-sibilities. When the Belgian Jesuit, Fr. L. 
‘Knockaert visited the Siliguri sub-division in 
early 1916, he wrote, for instance, of the case 
of a Santal named Kala Ram who on, 
~ ...Market-day at Naksalbari, purchased an 
_umbrella from a Kabuli. Woe betook him. 
The price was Rs. 1-4, but the Kabuli 
never takes’ cash payment, he comes for 
payment after a year. Punctually after the 
lapse of a year, Kala Ram received the visit 
of the Kabuli and was asked to pay up, 
capital and interest, and he was told that 
the capital of both was Rs. 16 neither more 
nor less.... He was greatly perplexed. He 
was not a man to fight the Kabuli in court. 
Besides, if he had to attend court in distant 
Siliguri how could he attend to his culti- 
vation ?°° 
Moreover, as Knockaert’s report indicates, 
not all the Santals who found themselves in the 
northern districts of Bengal earned their liveli- 
hoods in tea plantations. For aside from some 
45 square miles of tea plantations and forest, 
the rest of the Terai was ‘Khas’ possession of 
the Government and leased out. Since there 
was: no ‘Permanent Settlement’ of the area, 
some 860 ‘ryoti’ titles came into existence 
under Act X of 1859 and Act VII of 1879. 
But despite the Estates Acquisition Act of 
1954, the jotedars holding these ‘ryoti’ titles 
illegally sub-let their holdings under oral agre- 
ements know as ‘thikas’.°9® Thus most of the 
Santals of the Siliguri sub-division became 
sharecroppers. A. J. Dash, for instance, notes 
in the Darjeeling Gazetteer of 1947, that, 
‘About 2,900 of the Santals in the Siliguri 
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Sub-division lived in non-tea garden 
areas and only about 1,000 within tea 
gardens.’ £4 
By the end of the sixties there still existed 
an estimated 65,000 acres of surplus land 
(owned by tea estates) and about 19,000 acres 
of Khas and vested land in the Naxalbari area. 
It was this land that provided the focal point 
of the violence of 1967, in Naxalbari, Khari- 
bari and Phansidewa. As the Delhi weekly, 
-Mainstream, reported : 
The ‘rebels’ have made their base mainly 
among the Santhals.... Usually the agita- 
tors assemble ina body on what they claim 
to be surplus land owned by a tea garden 
or a jotedar. They take possession of the 
land formally, even if there are standing 
crops or share-croppers are settled on the 
land.9* 
Possibly more to the point, however, was the 
earlier, blunt comment of another Delhi weekly, 
Now, in the context of the Naxalbari explosion : 
‘The plain fact is that the Santals are land- 
hungry.’°°® 


Conclusion 


On the basis of historical accounts which 
date back to 1792 it would seem that the San- 
tals (as tribal slash and burn horticulturalists) 
migrated to, and settled in jungle tracts in 
various parts of Bengal and Bihar. Until the 
late 18th Century, therefore, the Santals can be 
said to have been true ‘primitives’ but after 
British changes in the system of land tenure 
they underwent a period of rapid transition 
and found their free forest based economic life 
challenged. With the curtailment of their in- 
dependence, the Santals found themselves do- 
minated by unsympathetic rulers. Newly im- 
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posed British land revenue laws (from 1793 
onwards) also resulted in the fundamental 
alteration of the nature of agriculture in Bengal 
as a whole. The need to meet fixed cash 
revenue payments forced the Santals to com- 
mercialize and ultimately to specialize their 
mode of cultivation ; consequently their tradi- 
tional practices were further disturbed. Subject 
to the market and the delicate balance of 
prices, they were often rendered into debt when 
there was no diversified agricultural base to fall 
back on in times of slump or famine. Con- 
currently, their integration into a market eco- 
nomy surrounded them with commodities in- 
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LAHORE RESOLUTION, SIX-POINTS 
AND THE EMERGENCE OF BANGALADESH 
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The major purpose of this paper isto focus on 
the aspirations of the Muslims of the eastern 
zone of the sub-continent to create a separate 
Muslim state of East Bengal since the British 
days vis-a-vis the role played by Sheikh Mujib’s 
six-points movement to hasten the emergence 
of Bangladesh. An underlying hypothesis of 
. this paper is that Bengali Muslims envisioned a 
separate homeland in the historic Lahore Reso- 
lution of 1940. Even before the passing of the 
Lahore Resolution there were hazy proposals 
about the creation of more than one Muslim 
states in the Indian sub-continent. The Lahore 
Resolution gave a candid expression of all these 
proposals. But disregarding the basic tenet of 
the Lahore Resolution one Pakistan state was 
created in 1947 grouping together the north- 
western and eastern zones of India. Since the 
day Pakistan was created, one region (East 
Pakistan) was treated as a colony of another 
region (West Pakistan) and when this position 
reached at peak, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman; 
champion of Bengali nationalism, put forward 
his six-point formula on the one hand to bring 
an end of regional exploitation and on the 
other hand to ensure the viability of Pakistan 
State. But the intransigent attitude of the 
Pakistani ruling elite forced the movement for 
autonomy to produce an independent East 
Pakistan — Bangladesh — as the Lahore Resolu- 
tion proclaimed in 1940. 


least of North-West India.’! 


Glimmerings of Pakistan and Lahore Resolution 
In his Presidential Address at the Allahabad 
session of the All India Muslim League in 
December 1930 Sir Muhammad Iqbal visualiz- 
ed ‘the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and Beluchistan be amalgamated into a 
single state...the formation of a consolidated 
North-West Indian Muslim state appzars to 
me to be the final destiny of the Muslims at 
It is quite clear 
that in his revealing Iqbal safely omitted Ben- 
gal. Choudhury Rahmat Ali, the originator 
of the word ‘Pakistan’, wrote : 
‘Pakistan’ is both a Persian and an Urdu 
word. It is composed of letters taken from 
the names of all our homelands — ‘Indian’ 
and ‘Asian’ that is, Punjab, Afgania (North- 
West Frontier Province), Kashmir, Iran, 
Sindh (including Kacheh and Kathiawar), 
Tukharistan, Afganistan and Beluchistan.? 
He sketched a map of India depicting three 
Muslim states: Pakistan in the north-west, 
Bang-i-Islam consisting of Bengal and Assam 
in the north-east, and Usmanistan in the south 
formed by the state of Hyderabad.* Chow- 
dhury Khaliquzzaman, a member of the work- 
ing committee of All India Muslim League 
during his interview with Lord Zetland in 1939, 
the then Secretary of State for India, proposed 
the establishment of a federation of Muslim 
provinces and states in north-west India; a 
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further federation of Bengal and Assam and 
possibly more than one further federation of 
the other provinces and states in the remaining 
part of India. This is an embodiment of the 
fact that Khaliquzzaman was thinking of two 
federations of Muslim provinces and of a con- 
federal centre consisting of three or four fede- 
rations. Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman made a 
pointed reference to Lord Zetland of passing 
a resolution of this nature in the Muslim Lea- 
gue’s next session. 

All these clearly indicate that Muslim 
League leaders were cherishing the idea of 
forming two Muslim states — one in the north- 
western zone of India and the other in eastern 
zone of India. With all these glimmering on 
‘Pakistan’ when communal conflict went down 
to the point of no return, the All India Mus- 
lim League in its annual session at Lahore on 
23rd March, 1940 passed the resolution, inter- 
alia : 

No constitutional plan would be workable 
in this country or acceptable to the Muslims 
unless it is designed on the following basic 
principles ; viz, that geographically conti- 
guous Units are demarcated into Regions 
which should be so constituted, with such 
territorial readjustments as may be neces- 
sary, that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority should be 
grouped to constitute ‘Independent States’ 
in which constituent Units shall be Auton- 
omous and Sovereign. 

The Lahore Resolution did not contemplate 
the creation of a single Pakistan state but con- 
templated two independent sovereign states as 
homelands for the Muslims of India. In the 
Madras session of the Muslim League in 1941, 
the Lahore Resolution of 1940 drafted in a 
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slightly different term was incorporated in the 
constitution of Muslim League. The draft said 
the north-western and eastern zones of India 
shall be grouped together to constitute In- 
dependent states as Muslim Free National 
Homelands in which the constituent units shall 
be autonomous and sovereign.® 


Creation of Pakistan and its aftermath 


As a result according to its constitution 
Muslim League stood for two Muslim Inde- 
pendent states. But the Muslim League Legis- 
lators’ convention held at Delhi in 1946 took 
a resolution at the instance of Mr. Jinnah 
contemplating one Pakistan state instead of 
two, which materially differed from the origi- 
nal Lahore Resolution — the creed of All India 
Muslim League as incorporated in its constitu- 
tion. But in the wake of this resolution, Abul 
Hasheem, the then Secretary of the Bengal 
Muslim League, took up the matter in the 
meetings of the subject committee challenging 
the authority of a subsidiary body working 
under its constitution to amend the basic creed 
of the League. His passionate appeal for a 
separate homeland—Bengal state—fell to a 
deaf ear and the amendment was passed over 
opposition from Bengali leaders. To quote 
Anthony Mascarenhas, “Six years later the 
plurality was condemned as a clerical error and 
suitably amended to the singular. The seeds of 
inner conflict were sown. Muslim League histo- 
tians will probably be wrathful of this simpli- 
fication of a key moment of their history.’® 
But even then, keeping all differences in cold 
storage Muslim Bengal (the then East Pakistan, 
now Bangladesh) expressed its clear verdict in 
favor of Pakistan in the elections of 1946. 

What promoted the Bengalis ‘to reject Sher- 
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E-Bangla Fazlul Huq’ in order to vote for 
Jinnah’s Muslim League and his promised 
land. of Pakistan ? To the ordinary Bengali 
Muslim it was a secondary matter whether the 
Lahore Resolution of 1940 had envisaged one 
or two independent states ; he was voting for 
partition because he was fed up with the domi- 
nation of Calcutta bhadralok.*® They were 
simply .in favor of- being free from Hindu 
molestation and discrimination. Thus it would 
not be fair to say that Bengali Muslim opted 
for Pakistan only for.religious sanctity but to 
establish cultural and political autonomy in a 
separate - homeland. Could they come upto 
their expectation ? If not so, what were the 
factors that stood against and what were the 
factors that led to intensify Bengali sense of 
alienation and demand for autonomy and what 
was the end result? The next paragraphs 
attempt to answer all the above queries. 

From the day Pakistan started its journey 
as a geographical incongruity having two wings 
around 1200 miles apart, Bengali Muslims 
were looked upon with an attitude of suspicion. 
The underlying motive of Pakistan movement 
to give coverage to the interests of the rela- 
tively privileged strata of Muslim society was 
gaining ground. ‘Muslim middle class, star- 
ting from a backward position in this compe- 
titive struggle, found the idea of Pakistan, 
extremely attractive because this would mean 
that Muslim banks, Muslim industries and 
Muslim commercial houses would be establis- 
hed in Muslim Pakistan with the fear of Hindu 
-competition removed permanently from their 
state... Muslim commefcial communities like the 
Memons and the Khojas in Bombay and Cal- 
cutta gave considerable support to the Muslim 
League during the elections of 1945- 46.. This 
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was the impetus behind the Pakistan move- 
ment.” . After its inception the all illusory 
promises of free life, indiscrimination, cultural 
freedom and political autonomy proved to be 
a far cry at least for Bengali Muslims. West 
Pakistanis were preoccupied with a bigoted 
mentality of treating East Pakistanis as inferior 
human beings. They did not fail to show the 
audacity of dubbing the East- Pakistanis cul- 
turally linked with Bengali Hindu of India. 
Even former President Ayub Khan has recorded 
in his political autobiography; the Hast Benga- 
lis ‘who constitute the bulk of the population, 
probably belong to the very original Indian 
races. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that upto the creation of Pakistan, they had 
not known any real freedom or sovereignty. 
They have been in turn ruled either by the 
caste Hindus, Moghuls, Pathans, or the British. 
In addition they have been and still under 
considerable Hindu cultural and linguistic in- 
fluence. As such they have all the inhibitions 
of downtrodden races and have not yet found 
it possible to adjust psychologically to the 
requirements of the new-born freedom. - Their 
popular complexes, suspicion and a sort of 
defensive aggressiveness probably emerge from 
this historical background.’1° This tone of 
suspicion over the Hast Pakistanis got its first 
expression with the attempt to make Bengali 
language (the language of the majority) as a 
secondary one only to enrage the Bengalis and 
thereby alienating and antagonizing the emer- 
ging social forces in Bengal. The languages 
spoken. in Pakistan and the proportion of 
people speaking them are as follows : 


Language Percentage 
Bengali -. 55.48 
29.02 


Punjabi 
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Languagé Percentage 
Urdu 3.65 
Sindhi 5.51 
Pushto 3.70 
English 0.02 
Beluchi 1.09 


SOURCE : Population Census of Pakistan, 1961 
Vol. 1, Pt. iv, Statement 5.3 

Historically East Pakistan’s representation 
in civil-military bureaucracy of Pakistan was 
poor and the whole scene was dominated by 
West Pakistanis especially the Punjabis. Only 
one Bengali was among the total 133 Indian 
Civill Service/Indian Police Service (ICS/IPS) 
officers who opted for Pakistan at the time of 
partition.** Before partition East Bengal was 
‘a hinterland of West Bengal ; the bulk of the 
population were poor peasants and illiterate 
but politically concious, vocal and agitational. 
On the other hand because of British Raj’s 
policy of recruiting personnel to the military 
services form the ‘martial races’ of West Pakis- 
tan, East Pakistan’s representation came to a 
total frustration. This phenomenon was amply 
summed up by Charles Burton Marshal, ‘East 
Pakistan is political ; West Pakistan is govern- 
mental.’? 

After independence no rational step was 
taken to remove the imbalance between East 
and West Pakistan with regard to their repre- 
sentation in civil and military services. A 
central cabinet minister declared in 1954 that 
there was not ‘a single Bengali Secretary in 
‘the whole of the Bengali Secretariat.’t® The 
position of the East Pakistanis in the superior 
services in the Central Secretariat in 1956 is 
given in the following table : 
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Posts Number West East 
Pakistan Pakistan 

Secretaries 19 19 - 

Joint-Secretaries 41 38 3 

Deputy Secretaries 133 123 10 

Under Secretaries 548 510 38 

Total TAL 690 51 


SOURCE : Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, 
Debates, Vol. I, No. 52, p. 1843, 
17 January, 1956. 

As late as April 1956 the figures quoted in 
the National Assembly with regard to a detail- 
ed statement of assignments in diplomatic mis- 
sions revealed that of 129 gazetted officers, 
fifty three (or 41 percent) came from East 
Pakistan ; of 976 non-gazetted officers, 176 
(or 18 percent) were from East Pakistan.?* 
Some 36 percent of chiefs of missions were 
from East Pakistan. 

As far as representation in the armed for- 
ces, East Pakistan’s share is more painful. The 
Pakistan army has been recruited mainly from 
four districts of Northern Punjab — Rawalpindi, 
Cambellpur, Jhelum and Gujrat—two districts 
of the NWFP, Peshwar and Kohat. Sixty 
percent of the army consisted of Punjabis, 35 
percent of Pathans and others constitute the 
remaining five percent.t5 In 1955 only 14 out 
of 908 army officers of the rank of Major or 
above were from Pakistan’s eastern province. 
Of 700 air force officers, just 60 were from 
East Pakistan. In the navy a mere 7 out of 
600 officers were from that province,+® Khalid- 
bin-Sayed compiled information regarding 48 
of the army officers who attained the rank of 
Major-General and above, between 1947 and 
the closing years of the 1960s, 17 came from 
Punjab, 19 from NWFP, 11 from Indian re- 
fugees and only one from East Bengal.17? Sur- 
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prisingly the East Bengalis regarded the armed 
forces as ‘foreigners’. 

This civil-military uae forming the 
hard-core of Pakistan’s power or ruling elite 
exercised high leverage in the entire policy 
making process and East Pakistan’s position 
here was near total absence. During the for- 
mative years of Pakistan, civil-military bure- 
‘aucracy in connivance with political elite?’ 
pursued the policy of centralization resulting 
in the growth of Bengali alienation. Ever since 
Pakistan’s inception upto its dismemberment 
East Bengal was treated as a colony and hin- 
terland of Hast Pakistan. Though East Pakis- 
tan had substantial representation in political 
elite, overwhelming powers of the ruling elite 
made them dormant.‘® The whole situation 
was reminiscent of the same political relation- 
ship as that which existed between the British 
colonial rulers and the native ruled.2° Pakis- 
tan’s bureaucratic and military elite being 
separated from the people, having no ideologi- 
cal and political support undertook repeated 
attempts to strengthen the centre. Being frigh- 
tened with the election results of 1954 in East 
Bengal, the ruling elite of Pakistan foresaw 
another catastrophic result in the centre and 
avoided the general elections at all cost. They 
showed complete disregard to the region’s 
cultural, linguistic and other forms of auto- 
nomy which had gone too far to arise anta- 
gonism and deep-seated suspicions toward the 
centre. In a heterogeneous society like Pakis- 
tan steps were not taken conducive ‘to the 
development of a deep sense of mutual aware- 
ness and responsiveness among encapsulated 
cultural units,’*+ 

With October coup détat of 1958 the cen- 
tralized administration in Pakistan received 
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another leap forward. ‘Instead of opting for 
a looser confederal form of Government and a 
consociational type of executive, the power 
elites decided in favor of a highly centralized 
presidential system. Canada, Switzerland and 
Belgium should have been models, but the 
power elites settled for a government of the 
president, by the president and for the presi- 
dent.’22 

- Centralization of political power in the 
hands of West Pakistani ruling elite paved the 
way for, both in overt and covert way, pur- 
suing economic policies to the great detriment 
of the interests of East Pakistan ultimately 
widening the economic disparity between the 
two regions of a federation. Political power 
served as a lever for economic power. The 
policy of rapid industrialization flushing pri- 
vate sector i.e. incentive to entrepreneurs (the 
entrepreneurs were mainly based in West Pakis- 
tan) through various types of concession and 
privileges : tax holidy, high protective tariff, 
the lion’s share of credit from government- 
sponsored specialized banks, availability of 
foreign exchange at the official rate, export 
bonus for exporters of industrial goods, disin- 
vestment of industries (established by govern- 
ment corporations),*® the policy of issuing 
import-export licences to business communities 
(the Muslim Indian business communities main- 
ly flocked in West Pakistan after partition), 
larger government expenditures in West Pakis- 
tan and transfer of resources from East Pakis- 
tan to West Pakistan—all helped to gravitate 
resources in West Pakistan yawning economic 
disparity for years together between the two 
regions of Pakistan. Abul Mansur Ahmed 
clearly pointed out in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, ‘the share of Rast Pakistan to the Federal 
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revenues from 1947-48 to 1954-55 has been 168 
crores and 14 lakhs. During this period West 
Pakistan contributed 553 crores and 53 lakhs 
to the Federal revenues. These figures may 
make our West Pakistani brothers boast and 
say : look, East Pakistan is contributing only 
18 percent, West Pakistan contributes more 
` than treble. “But, Sir, look at the expenditure 
side. During the same period the central 
government had spent only 42 crores and 66 
lakhs in East Pakistan as compared to 790 
crores and 67 lakhs spent in West Pakistan. 
Sir, we have got a shortfall of expenditure to 
the extent of 125 crores and 50 lakhs and this 
money has been spent in West Pakistan. This 
has reduced the national income and per 
capita income of the people of East Pakis- 
tan.’?* Official report of the Government of 
Pakistan states that resources were transferred 
from East Pakistan to West Pakistan between 
1948 and 1969 to the tune of Rupees 31 billion 
or approximately $2.6 billion.*5 During the 
last eight years (1947-48 to 1954-55) Rupees 
655 crores hive been earned by East Pakistan 
from export and Rs. 587 crores by West Pakis- 
tan but of Rs. 655 crores only Rs. 293 crores 
have been expended in East Pakistan on ac- 
count of imports and Rs. 825 crores have been 
spent in imports to West Pakistan. That is 
how artificial inflation is created in East Pakis- 
tan.’®® East Pakistan’s surplus foreign ex- 
change earnings were expended in West Pakis- 
tan and this process led to the development of 
inefficient industries in West Pakistan mainly 
because of tariffs and quotas imposed on the 
East, making it virtually a captive market.?7 
It has been estimated that 40 percent of all 
West Pakistan exports were sold to the Rast 
Pakistan and that in 1968-69 the West Pakistan 
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sold 50 percent more to the East then it bought 
from the latter.28 The armed forces which 
consume about 60 percent of the annual revenue 
are located primarily in the West. Moreover 
since the central governmet is located in West, 
a large part of national expenditure takes place 
there. From 1955-56 to 1964-65 the central 
government spent 18,847.1 million rupees ; 
10,107,9 miilion rupees (about 54 percent) was 
for defense, almost all of it being expended in 
West Pakistan. During the same period, 3678.8 
million rupees (about 19 percent) supported 
civil administration nearly 70 percent being 
spent in West Pakistan,?® 


Cry for autonomy in East Pakistan 


The outcome of these policies led East 
Pakistan to be resentful toward the central 
government ultimately resorting to explosive 
politics. The ruling elite of Pakistan ‘shelved 
for the distant future all ideas of equiteble 
distribution’®° and resorted to policy of in- 
come inequalities. According to the Planning 
Commission, the per capita income in West 
Pakistan was 32 percent higher than the East 
in 1956-60, by 1969-70 it was 61 percent hig- 
her than the per capita income of East Paki- 
stan.°+ But they did never attempt to neutr- 
alize the economic disparity between East and 
West Pakistan. There was demand for auto- 
nomy from Hast Bengal in 1950; there was 
demand for autonomy in 1954,8"? but the 
demand for autonomy in 1966 summed up in 
his Six-point programme of Awami League 
Chief Sheikh Mujibur Rahman came at a time 
when short-sighted economic policies sharpen- 
ed regional loyalties and East Bengali discon- 
tent toward the centre became a full-blown 
issue. 
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His Six-points are : 
1. Establishment of a federation on the 
basis of the Lahore Rosolution and the 
parlimentary framework of government 


with supremacy of legislature directly ` 


elected on the basis of adult franchise. 

2. Federal government shall deal with only 
two subjects, that is defense and foreign 
affairs and all other residuary subjects 
should rest in the federating states. 

3. There should be either two separate 
but freely convertible currencies for the 
two wings or one currency for the whole 
wing provided that effective constitu- 
tional provisions were made to stop the 
flight of capital from East to West 
Pakistan. There should be separate ban- 
king reserves and a separate fiscal and 
monetary policy for East Pakistan. 

4. Denial to the central government of 
the right of taxation ; vesting of tax 
provisions in the hands of the federa- 
ting statcs with the central government 
receiving a fixed share. 

_ 5. Foreign trade ; five steps will be taken : 

a) There shall b2 two separate accounts 
for foreign exchange earnings. 

b) Earnings of East Pakistan shall be 
under the control of Bast Pakistan 
and the same for West Pakistan. 

c) Foreign exchange requirements of 
the federal government shall be met 
by the two wings either equally or in 
-a ratio to be fixed. 

d) Indigenous products shall move free 
of duty within the two wings. 

e) The constitution shall empower the 
unit government to establish trade 
„and commercjal relations with, set up 
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trade missions in and enter into agree- 
ments with foreign countries. 

6. Set up a militia or paramilitary force 

by East Pakistan. 

A clear analysis of the six-point programme 
gives an impression that it centered round the 
economic policies. The programme favoured 
two economies and a loose confederation bet- 
ween the two regions of Pakistan. Since 
economic separation was a sine que non for 
physical separation (case of Pakistan is best 
illustrated by the fact that two wings were 
separated by 1200 miles of foreign territory) 
the Pakistan rulers should have been more 
accomodative and more responsive to these 
regional demands. Instead they adopted the 
policy of ruthlessness and coercion. 

Six-point programme was not a programme 
for secession, not a programme to break away 
from Pakistan but a composite formula to 
make the things correct, to remedy the injustice 
so far made to the regions of Pakistan state. 
It was a solution to ensure the viability of 
Pakistan balancing the politicai and economic 
power between the centre and the provinces. 
It sought to. transfer control over foreign trade, 
foreign aid allocation and taxation powers 
to the provinces’so that no province could be 
dominated through disproportionate control 
of the central government’s powers over re- 
source allocation. 


General Election of 1970 


The six-point formula caught the imagina- 
tion of the people of all walks of life in East 


. Pakistan and that they registered in the nation- 


al elections of 1970 when Awami League swept 
the elections with absolute majority securing 
167 seats out of 169 seats allotted to East 
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Pakistan in the National Assembly whose total 
strength was 313. The democratic verdict of 
the majority population of Pakistan to frame 
the future constitution of the country on the 
basis of six-point programme (embodiment of 
Lahore Resolution) was clear and unambigu- 


ous, 


Mass movement and the emergence of Bangladesh 


Awami League’s absolute majority threate- 
ned the power structure in Pakistan. In West 
Pakistan, Pakistan’s Peoples’ Party led by 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto won 88 seats out of 144 
seats. Bhutto’s party did fairly well in Punjab 
and Sind province. But it could not secure 
any seat from North-West Frontier Province 
and Beluchistan. The National Assembly was 
scheduled to meet on March 3, 1971 to frame 
the constitution for the country. Since Awami 
League with its absolute majority was in a 
position to frame the constitution on the basis 
of six-points and since this will ultimately lead 
to the curtailment of the monopoly over poli- 
tico-economic power so far enjoyed by the 
Pakistani ruling elite, Bhutto with his majority 
in West Pakistan was clamouring for under- 
standing before the National Assembly session 
between two major parties- Awami League 
and People’s Party — on the future constitution 
of Pakistan. Bhutto was trying to extract some 
political concession from Awami League. But 
Awami League could not afford to make any 
compromise on constitutional issues disregar- 
ding majority people’s electoral verdict on six- 
points. Bhutto threatened to boycott the Nati- 
onal Assembly session and the military regime 
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under Yahya Khan, with this pretext, postponed 
the National Assembly session sine die bru- 
shing aside the wishes of the majority. With 
this the people of East Pakistan took to the 
streets and resorted to mass movement. This 
time also Pakistani ruling elite failed to recon- 
cile with the wishes and aspirations of the 
people of East Pakistan. They failed to realize 
that under the six-point the union would have 
lingered for several years and~such a union 
might have flowered into a stable consociati- 
onal system and offered a good example to 
other pluralist societies in the world.33 Instead 
they resorted to military assault and genocide 
to force the Bengalis to conform. But the 
process back-fired. What started as a move- 
ment for economic autonomy gave birth to an 
Independent Bangladesh. After a decade and 
a half Abul Kalam Azad’s comment came true, 
‘Mr. Jinnah and his followers did not seem 
to realize that geography was against them... 
these two regions (West Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh) have no point of physical contact. People 
in these two areas are completely different 
from one ancther in every respect, except only 
in religion. It is one of the greatest frauds on 
the people to suggest that religious affinity can 
unite areas which are geographically, econo- 
mically, linguistically and culturally different. 
No one can hope that East and West Pakistan 
will compose all their differences and form one 
nation.’®* So it can safely be concluded that 
the emergence of Bangladesh is nothing but an ` 
epitaph on the marble stone of the graveyard 
of Lahore Resolution that was epitomized in 
the six-point programme, 
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CORRIDORS OF IMPERIALISM : 


WESTERN INDIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
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While there have been several works on Impe- 
rialism in India, indepth studies of select re- 
gions of the sub-continent are wanting. There 
lies a mass of data in regional archives, hither- 
to, unexplored and awaiting to be tapped. 
Availability of these resources, coupled with 
the due recognition today, of regional studies, 
render the exercise of inquiry into the wide 
ranging subject, for select areas, worthwhile. 
In she present study an attempt has been 
made at understanding some aspect of the 
Imperial connection in one of the non-British 
territories in the country viz. the princely state 
_of Baroda in Western India. It is an investi- 
gation that seeks to analyse the nature and 
impact of colonial rule through its various 
avenues the corridors of Imperialism in India, 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The period is significant in the history of 
Britain and her Empire of India, being marked 
by notable developments in both countries. 
‘For the Imperial power at home, the march 
was towards advanced capitalism, ‘signalling 
the end of the phase of merchant capital and 
the advent of the phase of industrial capital. 
For the Imperial power in India, the march 
was towards a new relationship with the Indian 
‘princes. Indeed these two developments in 
two distant parts of the world were not inde- 
-pendent of each other. They were mutually 
bound in the cause and effect relationship 


through the threads of colonial connection in 
the sub continent. This connection is better 
understood in the light of the metropolitan 
economy viz. of Great Britain. The phases 
of imperialism are, therefore, seen correspon- 
ding directly to the phases in economic growth 
of this metropolitan economy. Thus it was 
that developments of the domestic economy 
in England dictated and indeed, directed the 
nature and course of Imperial domination in 
her overseas empire of India + l 
England’s progress to advanced industria- 
lisation, and nature capitalism lead her to the 
era of ‘New Imperialism’. This was an Impe- 
rialism, characterised by a wave of expansion 
into the interior of colonies for three major 
economic requirements.. These requirements 
were of raw materials for industries, of markets 
for manufacturéd goods, and of fields òf capi- 
tal investment, when capital investment at 
home had reached a saturation point. In these 
circumstances, ‘India, the brightest jewel of the 
Empire to which England’s fortunes seemed 
tied’,? acquired new significance. There was a 
shift in emphasis regarding the gains from 
India. Henceforward, this colony, far from 
being considered as a source of income from 
land, i.e. Jand revenue surplus which the Eng- 
lish masters appropriated, was to be conside- 
red as a source of raw materials. Ags the 
economic history of this stage of colonial 
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domination unfolds, the new significance of the 
colony determined in no mean way the course 
of economic developments in India. 

New requirements of the ‘New Imperialism’ 
entailed economic ventures in colonial worlds 
on a much larger scale than before. These 
necessitated in India, the utilisation, under a 
revised relationship between the co-existing 
powers, not only of British but also the non- 
British districts. 

While these changes, pregnant with mean- 
ing, crept in England, in India came the poli- 
tical upheavel of 1857, the climax of the poli- 
tical, economic and social discontent of the 
hundred years of British rule. The uprising, 
though effectively controlled, shook the para- 
mount power’s ‘illusion of permanence’ as it 
were, and called for an immediate redefinition 
of Imperial relations in the colonial state. Thus, 
reinforcing the reasoning behind considerations 
already in view for the new relationship to be 
established in the light of economic develop- 
ments in England, the uprising promptly 
brought in the policy of ‘subordinate union’, 
under the ‘one charge theory’. 

Implied in this theory was the political 
-~ unity of India viz. of British and non-British 
districts under Crown’s rule. This change in 
political relations spelt prospects of better co- 
operation and results in schemes of adminis- 
trative uniformity and infrastructural facilities 
with the independent and semi-independent 
Indian states schemes that were tools of econo- 
mic unity of India, as also of economic exploi- 
tation. For, as the ‘one charge theory’ came 
into operation, the sub-continent’s isolation 
with respect to communications and adminis- 
trative patterns was broken and new corridors 
of Imperialism opened. 
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In the post-1857 period then, came efforts 
of the Imperial power to allay fears of Indian 
princes with respect to violation of their sove- 
reign rights and encroachments upon their 
territories. And the Baroda State came to 
have a privileged place in the new relation- 
ship designed for princes. This privileged 
position was on two major accounts. One 
was fidelity of the Indian Prince towards the 
British at the time of political crisis of 1857, 
the second being on account of economic 
potentialities of the districts, which had special 
relevance for Imperial interests in these times. 
It is precisely this relevance of the Baroda State 
districts which makes the present investigation, 
in the larger context of developments in Eng- 
land, significant, hence worth undertaking. 

Baroda State territories, comprising rich 
agricultural tracts were full of promise of eco- 
nomic returns in respect of one of the de- 
mands of New Imperialism viz. raw materials. 
In our investigations of state territories we 
would be examining play of the particular 
economic interest and the changing economic 
profile of the districts in consequence. 

In decades following the political crisis 
then, Baroda State was seen gradually to be 
made one with the British districts in respect 
of administration and communications. This 
unity took place in the new climate created by 
revised political relationships. This gradual 
remodelling of Baroda State on British lines 
has to be examined as the dynamics of ‘stimu- 
lus response’ relationship — wherein adapta- 
tions of Baroda State on British patterns has 
been considered as the response, and the sub- 
tle British overtures, leading the subordinate 
state in alliance with it, on its lines, the sti- 
mulus. 
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We might begin our analysis of develop- 
ments of Baroda State territories by briefly 
reviewing the main aspects of political relation- 
ship between the paramount power and the 
Gaekwads-—the ruling princes of Baroda, in 
the post-Mutiny years. These years saw a 
careful patronising of the state, to allay the 
fears of the prince with regard to preservation 
of terriotorial integrity of their state, which 
indeed, was the basic tenor of British policy in 
relation with Indian princes in general. 

Accordingly were assurances of non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs, and of territorial 
integrity of the state being maintained, given. 
The spirit of goodwill was conveyed, first of 
all, by the 21 gun salute, the highest saluta- 
tion from the paramount power to an Indian 
prince, being accorded to Khanderao Gaek- 
wad.“ Then, followed the right of adoption, 
a cherished right of the Indian princes earlier 
withdrawn from them, being conferred upon 
the ruling House of Baroda.” . It was with this 
tight returned, that Khanderao Gaekwad’s 
widowed queen adopted a successor, who in 
later years ruled as Sayajirao III. In one other 
issue of political importance, indeed the most 
sensitive one, being Imperial relations with 
Indian princes, was the utmost caution exer- 
cised by British. That was in the case of 
investigations, trial and deposition of Malhar- 
rao Gaekwad in 1875. Thus, though one of 
the principal causes for deposition of Baroda 
prince was the suspicion concerning his invol- 
vement in poisoining of the Resident, Col. 
Phayre,*® the public declaration proclaiming 
deposition came in a different tone, ‘...The 
reasons given for deposition should be very 
briefly and generally stated, simply that 
Malharrao having by mis-government disloy- 
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alty and other evil practices forefeited your 
confidence and broken his obligation he and 
his issue are deposed.’? The same caution is 
to be seen, in the time which the British did 
not lose, in declaring the re-establishment of 
native administration soon after the inquiry 
against Malharrao was over.* And sure eno- 
ugh, native administration was restored at 
the expiry of interim British rule? which was 
in force while the enquiry was being conducted. 

Dewan Sir T. Madhavrao assumed full 
charge of Baroda administration in 1875, till 
the minor Sayajirao III came of age and took 
over from him rule and management of the 
state in 1881.1 

In this new relationship between British 
and Baroda State, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the responses to developments in British 
India for the period under discussion. Khan- 
derao Gaekwad, thus, initiated the process of 
modernisation of the Baroda State on British 
(Bombay), model.: Among administrative 
measures were the beginnings made in decen- 
tralisation of State machinery.** This was 
attempted by separation of revenue from police 
and judicial functions and by increasing powers 
of taluka officers, The department of finance 
was organised by greater centralised control 
while financial situation of the state was im- 
proved by extension of direct management to 
districts hitherto under intermediaries and 
independent masters, the izardars+® and the 
rent free hclders, respectively.7¢ 

It is interesting to note the reshaping of 
Baroda State through the chain of stimuli and 
responses in decades after the Mutiny. Each 
gesture of appreciation and approval of the 
Gaekwad’s undertaking by British served as 
stimulus that furthered the ruler’s zeal for 
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reforms and measures that followed were the 
response. In like manner were reforms attemp- 
ted, though willy nilly, by Malharrao Gaek- 
wad. The choice of a British trained dewan 
for the Baroda State, in the person of Sir T. 
Madhavraot®, is again to be seen in the earlier 
stated context, viz. of the British leading the 
princely state on to their line and system. 
From the time he took charge of the minority 
administration in 1875, Sir T. Madhavrao con- 
tinued the process of reform set apace almost 
two decades earlier. Accordingly were changes 
affected in district establishment, in territorial 
divisions, and so the process of consolidation 
of ruler’s authority and of decentralisation in 
administration furthered.7® 

In the reforms carried through, Baroda 
State, thus, showed a distinct bias for British 
patterns. For, with rationalisation of adminis- 
tration brought by defining and specifying of 
functions,1? came in a formalisation akin to 
British system. The press comment concern- 
ing inclinations of Dewan Sir T. Madhavrao, 
‘,..His mind is cast in an English mound ..’+8 
illustrates the bias alluded to. 

With regard to administrative arrangements, 
the period following assumption of rule in 1881 
by Sayajirao III, saw fulfilment of measures 
undertaken from the time of Khanderao Gaek- 
wad in 1856. Thus, more rules and regulations 
-were outlined to regularise admrinistration?®. 
Political and administrative stability created 
conditions necessary for improvement of 
financial and economic conditions. And mea- 
sure specific to improvement in economic 
conditions during 1860s and 1880s were land 
reforms wherein also, one cannot miss the 
semblance, in certain respects, with British 
patterns. Here we may recall the point concer- 
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ning British requirements of raw materials, 
earlier made, the regular supply of which depen- 
ded upon expansion of agriculture. This 
expansion was not forthcoming without those 
changes in land revenue system which catered 
if not to the prosperity, certainly the general im- 
provement of the cultivating classes, upon 
whom was based the economic structure of the 
state. From 1875 onwards the state was seen 
to take special care of the cultivating classes by 
making the necessary arrangements in the land 
revenue system. 

Economic history of Baroda State of the 
second half of the nineteenth century is, thus, 
primarily a history of land reforms. These 
reforms of varying shades and complexions 
entailed a reduction in land tax, a redistribu- 
tion of the rights over land and changes in 
assessment pattern. While priorities in each of 
these aspects of land reforms differed with 
rulers of Baroda, land revenue administration 
as such was a major concern with them 
all. 

For Khanderao Gaekwad, from 1856, main 
interest was removal of the izara system,?° 
resumption of rent free holdings*+ and the 
introduction of assessment in cash.*? 

Not much was achieved in this respect by 
Malharrao Gaekwad during 1870-1875, though 
some tax reductions were made by Dewan 
Dadabhai Naoroji in 1874.3* 

It was from 1875 onwards that problems 
of tax burdens upon the agriculturists were 
effectively tackled. Dewan T. Madhavrao made 
it his major concern to reduce the same and 
to alleviate distress among the cultivators, 
undertook the quick provisional survey and 
settlement that brought a general reduction in 
land revenue demand throughout the state.?¢ 
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In terms of extension of direct control and 
management of districts?* by the state and 
also of replacement of assessment in kind by 
assessment in cash2® the period of dewan’s 
administration may be considered to be one of 
continuity rather than change. 

Greater reduction in land tax came after 
1880s when Sayajirao III assumed charge as 
ruler, That was on account of the more de- 
tailed and accurate survey and classification 
that brought in taxes commensurate with the 
capacity of soils, and so was relatively more 
liberal. These reductions ranged from a mini- 
mum of 10%, as in the case of Padra taluka?? 
(administrative unit), to over 31% as in the 
case of a villiage of Sinor taluka of the Baroda 
Prant*® (Province). Those aspects of land 
revenue arrangements of Baroda administra- 
tion that made it conform with the adjoining 
British districts in western India and made for 
‘greater economic unity between the two states 
were the raiyatwari tenure and the assessment 
in cash viz. bighoti. This unity of British- 
Baroda districts served the interests of both 
rulers — British and Gaekwad. ; 

With the implementation of the raiyatwari 
tenure, the Baroda State expected to ensure 
the extension of cultivation. It was hoped that 
the direct relationship so introduced between 
state and the cultivator would induce the agri- 
cultural classes to invest in agriculture — the 
profits from cultivation being not only increa- 
sed on account of the tax reductions, but left 
in their hands, instead of being appropriated 
by intermediates in the revenue system. The 
resultant growth in agricultural output would 
contribute to the expansion of the export trade 
of agricultural goods—a development which 
the paramount power desired and indeed en- 
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couraged. Land reforms then could plausibly 
be considered an avenue of economic impe- 
rialism. 

Most significant of the undertakings that 
made for unity with British India -— the unity 
that Imperial power craved for— was railway 
construction. Though railway development in 
nineteenth century British India was in the 
experimental stage, the Gackwads betrayed no 
lack of initiative in their emulation of the Bri- 
tish example in this respect. 

By turn of the century they affected a well 
connected network of communication in central 
Gujarat through the British-Bombay-Baroda 
and Central Indian Railways and the state 
railway system.*° 

This brought rich agricultural hinterlands 
of the state within reach of British port towns, 
facilitating in consequence, the flow of com- 
modities from the districts. Thus, of the link- 
ages established for effective realisation of 
goods that were of prime interest to British, it 
was railways that served the purpose eminently. 
In fact not only did they serve economic inter- 
ests but increased the possibility of formal 
control in Asia.®° 

In the context of Imperial conections with 
Baroda State, and in context of linkages being 
established to make for unity of British and 
non-British districts so as to secure as much 
as possible of agricultural produce, it is neces- 
sary to focus upon certain fiscal issues. Most 
significant of these was the tariff policy of Bri- 
tish, so implemented as to bring the non-British 
districts in question within its fold. Baroda 
state fiscal system was, in these years, found 
to adjust itself to Imperial fiscal system. The 
uniform tariff belt of Baroda-British districts, 
then, was yet another avenue of Imperialism 
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—another link making unity between two 
seemingly independent states, more complete. 

The common fiscal system is illustrated by 
a few examples from south and west Gujarat. 
Duties on oil passing through Baroda district 
of Songadh and British district of Surat, and 
town duties at Songadh, Vyara and Kathor in 
Navsari Prant were arranged with the Imperial 
interest in view. Thus, Baroda state fiscal 
arrangements were subjected to British arran- 
gements by abolishing the town duties referred 
to in 1878.8: In like manner were adjustments 
made of fiscal system in the promimous Bri- 
tish-Baroda territories in 1876. 

Another stream of Imperial ties linking the 
fortunes of non-British territories with British 
ones in the select portion of western India 
was trade. In this respect it is important to 
note that 1870s inaugurated a new era of com- 
merce wherein Indian foreign trade had reached 
a high water mark.** In the subsequent years 
India saw remarkable commercial development 
all through, with only intermediate set backs 
to it. Thus, from an annual average of 99.14 
lakhs of rupees during 1869-74, the value of 
trade was seen to rise to Rs. 66,460 lakhs in 
1928.53 

This phenomenal growth in foreign com- 
merce was possible only with the wide scale 
participation of British and non-British terri- 
tories. Indeed Britain was poised to ‘integrate 
India more firmly into the world economy’.®4 
Hinterlands of all districts of the sub-continent 
as supply centres of international demand were 
inevitably drawn in these trade flows. And as 
the state in consideration was a potential feed- 
ing centre of raw materials required by foreign 
commerce, her commercial activity was neces- 
sarily affected. Her vigorous entry into the 
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national and international market stream afiect- 
ed substantially the volume of trade. 

We may note in this connection the notable 
growth in export trade of the state with Bom- 
bay, the major trading centre in western India. 
The progressive increase in the volume of ex- 
port trade was 70.9% during 1880-85, of 57% 
during 1886-96, and of 86.3% during 1896- 
1900.85 

The flow of goods out of the state is indi- 
cated by an alternative set of statistics. Income 
from railways from its goods traffic points to 
the same. Increase in their railway income 
from the Baroda Prant, the one prant which 
saw the maximum coverage of railways as 
compared with the other prants in the state, 
was of 75.4% in the decade 1880-1890.55 In 
the single year of 1876-77 above, Dabhoi line 
profited by increased earnings to the tune of 
179.37 

From the above given evidences it is plau- 
sible to infer both the drain of agricultural 
resources as well as progressive ruralisation 
which enhanced cultivation indicates. 

Even more significant than growth in volu- 
me of trade for the districts concerned was the 
changes in commodity composition. For, from 
the second half of the nineteenth century India 
had entered on her career as one of the largest- 
merchants in the world of fibres, grain and 
other staples of universal consumption such as 
oil, wheat, jute and tea,5® where once it was 
an exporter of dyes and varieties of luxury 
items. This brought into the forefront of 
economic developments regions relevant to 
the changed circumstances. In respect of fibres, 
grain and ojl seeds Baroda State territories 
covering a substantial portion of the modern 
province of Gujarat, were most likely to satisfy 
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the economic needs of the paramount power. 
Hence the emergence of this part of western 
India as a prominent region of commercial 
agriculture, as also ‘of commercial activities. 
These made for the given area being relatively 
more advanced in terms of capitalists develop- 
ment, than others in the country for the period 
concerned. ?? 

A little digression, not unrelated with the 
theme, is indulged in at this juncture. Changes 
in the commodity composition of trade obser- 
ved, had their connection with developments 
in England. With England, and, indeed, wes- 
tern Europe in these times having become more 
industrialised, increased the dependence of 
these advanced areas of the world upon colo- 
nial supplies of fibres and food items: For the 
colonial power in the present study, ready solu- 
tion lay in India, the most prized of all her 
colonial possessions. Hence the enhanced ex- 
port trade in the referred to commodities from 
India and in consequence the ‘colonialisation 
of Indian economy’. The regular supply of 
raw materials from India was ensured by the 
fiscal policies which made Free Trade in India 
in the second half of the nineteenth century a 
myth. In this manner was the country in gene- 
ral, and the select areas of this study in parti- 
cular, converted into a vast agricultural hin- 
terland serving Imperial economic interests. 
And how, by a neatly woven web of political 
relationship with the independent state, the 
colonial power appropriated the resources of 
other territories, need not be repeated. 

Having reviewed the underlying motives of 
the Imperial power in the political relationship 
established with a premier princely state in 
second half of the nineteenth century India, 
we turn to the impact upon economy of Baroda 
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State districts, which was consequence of the 
colonial connection. Progressive increase in 
cultivation, the corresponding decrease in culti- 
vable waste and growth of cash crop economy 
were identifiably salient features of the chang- 
ing landscape i in agriculture. 

A few illustrations from the widespread 
Baroda State territories are cited to enable us 
to picture this changing landscape. Trends of 
expanding cultivation are to be observed from, 
one, the figures of extended area of cultivation, 
and two, from the figures of the decline in 
cultivable land waste area. This increase in 
cultivated land area during 1875-1890, was of 
4824 bighas*®, (a unit of measure in Gujarat 
equal to 284 sq. miles), in Choranda taluka, and 
2735 bighas in Baroda taluka in Baroda Prant.4+ 
In Kadi Prant the cultivable waste was seen to 
decline by 1.5% during 1875-79, and by 0.2% 
‘during 1881-82¢*. In Navsari Prant the culti- 
vated area grew by 0.6%, during 1875-77, by 
0.8%, during 1877-78, and by a further 0.1% 
during 1878-80.4% The recorded decrease of 
cultivable waste in the Velecha-Vakal districts 
of Navsari Prant during the three decades pre- 
ceding 1890, was by 2100 bighas.4* Similar 
trends of increasing cultivation are to be ob- 
served in Amreli Prant. In its taluka of Dhari, 
the cultivable waste was seen to decline by 
14979 bighas during 1886-1910.45 Expansion 
in agriculture signifying progressive ruralisa- 
tion, then, was the broad trend in Gaekwad 
districts during the decades specified. 

If extending areas of cultivation under the 
impact of colonial trade, bespeak of intrusion 
of colonial economy, then the extension of 
cotton acreage points to pre-eminence of raw 
cotton, among the other commodities of trade. 
Raw cotton thus dominated in the export trade 
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of the decades 1860s and 1880s. This remark- 
able increase in demands of Britain for cotton 
from India during the years of the Civil War in 
America, 1861-65, was affected by the diversion 
of Britain’s energies to develop an alternate 
source of supply in India when prospects of 
such supplies from its erstwhile supplier, the 
U.S.A., were seriously damaged. India being 
a potential cotton growing colony was accord- 
ingly subjected to the best efforts and endea- 
yours on the part of British, for promotion 
of cotton cultivation both in British and non- 
British parts of sub-continent. Thus ‘through 
enforced free trade and infrastructural invest- 
ment, Britain,’ not only hoped but ensured 
that India replaced the United States as a 
cotton supplier.*® - 

The princely-state in question responding 
keenly to market demands in international 
economy, went rapidly on to cotton cultivation 
in decades following the Civil War. The area 
under cotton acreage in the state was, thus, 
seen to rise by 63%, during 1850-71,47° and 
from 34% in 1871 to 384, in 1882-8445, cer- 
tainly a remarkable increase. 

Emergence of cash crop economy as indi- 
cated in the extension of the-commercial crop 
cotton, is, in the wider context of changes in 
Indian agriculture, to be considered significant 
also’ for the break it marks with the old historic 
production of drug, dye stuffs, silk and salt 
petre.t® It highlights, besides, a particular 
aspect of economic imperialism in the area 
concerned. There was another dimension to 
the economic significance of foreiga trade for 
the districts concerned. Foreign commerce 
contributed to the growth of marketing centres, 
for the distribution of surplus of thé agricul- 
tural tracts. Therefore, for example, the re- 
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ferences to Dabhoi taluka emerging as the 
majour supplier of cotton to the State and 
beyond,"° to Dhinoj village of Kadi Prant 
growing as a centre of export of agricultural 
goods in the 1870,51 to the other talukas of 
Kadi Prant as Palsana and Mehsana developing 
as centres from where cotton, wheat and to- 
bacco were exported, and to Visnagar, Randela 
and Bhandu, also of Kadi Prant growing as 
centres of export of juar, bajri, castor oil seeds, 
tobacco, opium and sugarcane.** A detailed 
discussion of the emergence of these distribu- 
ting centres is not being attempted since the 
exercise belongs more specifically to the domain 
of specialised studies of market economy and 
related themes. Prior to our concluding this 
study, however, we might recall the purpose, 
frame-work and focus of the present investi- 
gation, and reiterate the conclusions arrived at. 
The present study was conducted to recon- 
struct economic history of an independent — 
non-British territory in a period of colonial 
domination. To understand the nature and 
strength of the Imperial impact upon an area 
not directly under its sway it was necessary to 
undertake an indepth study based on regional 
sources. Our inquiry into the past based upon 
such sources has enabled us to comprehend, 
to ‘an appreciable degree, the transformation 
affecting the far flung regions of the Empire. 
And, developments in this far flung portion of 
western India were, beyond doubt, a micro- 
cosm of the wider transformation affecting the 
sub-continent. l 
Through its avenues of Imperialism, the 
paramount power was able to secure remodell- 
ing of a politically independent state on its 
own pattern. The process left the two states 
similar to each other in the several aspects 
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discussed, with differences merely at the sur- 
face level. This remodelling, besides, was an 
outcome of the interaction in the ‘stimulus- 
response’ dynamic changes in the Gaekwad 
state within this dynamics, was seen in adap- 
tations, indeed, adjustments, the independent 
state made to suit Imperial fancies and neces- 
sities. It was a consequence of new political 
relationship forged—the new relationship it- 
self being a creation of new needs generated 
by second half of nineteenth century ‘New Im- 
perialism’. And as Baroda State went on adapt- 
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DURING THE MARATHA WAR 1817-18. 


EDITED BY PRATULCHANDRA GUPTA 


This is the fourth and the last instalment 


WEDNESDAY {sT APRIL Halt. 


I went with 50 Europeans & 50 sepoys to 
occupy a post in the centre hill leading to the 
fort, also fifty men, to leave in the village of 
Hindoolee and 50 more to occupy a rock to 
the northward of the fort after leaving the men 
at the village. We moved on and occupied the 
centre post without opposition pushing on 
some riflemen pretty close to the fort, from 
whence a heavy fire of jinjallas and matchlocks 
was kept up on us, our muskets also reached 
them and a good deal of firing was kept up. 
I afterwards found a path thro’ the jungle and 
conducted the other party, up to the north of 
the fort, in getting near under the great pre- 
cipice we discovered a chokey of the enemy, 
close under the north angle covered by an 
overhanging crag of rock on our approach, the 
fellows caught up their matchlocks and fled 
down the Kokun side of the hill and our firing 
at them as they creptdown the paths below 
was the first notice the garrison had of our 
approach. They opened a fire on us, but we 
were quite covered by the rock. After posting 
some sepoys on the road, which leads round 
to the gateway, I returned to camp about half 
past eleven. The view of the Kokun from this 
post is extremely grand, the side of the fort 
which overhangs it forming the edge of the 


main range of ghauts and falling in a perpen- 
dicular precipice of from 500 to 6CO feet at 
once and from thence in awful broken chasms 
to the irregular root [?] features which branch 
out thro’ the Kokun about 3,500 feet below. 
Captain Nutt and Lieut. Grant! went with 200 
men & took possession of the old Wassota, a 
mountain about 2000 feet high and comman- 
ding the fort within 800 yards of its S. E. 
angle. They met with no opposition, but ex- 
treme difficulty and fatigue in the ascent, 
having established a post here. A road was 
found down the hill, by which Gokla? had 
brought up a gun when he besieged the fort. 
In the other camp every exertion was made 
in making the road up the ghaut and across 
the country to bring the guns. This day we 
had four Europeans and one sepoy wounded 
at the centre post and one follower at the 
northern. 


THURSDAY 2ND Halt. 


This day was employed in clearing the road 
up to old Wassota® and along the valley & in 
the afternoon one 8-4~ mortar and 5/2 inch 
howitzer arrived in our camp on elephants 
with a detachment of artillery. In the after- 
noon, we visited the centre post to fix a spot 
for a mortar or breeching battery. 
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Fripay 3RD Halt. 

This day the Gensral and staff and the 
Commissioner arrived in camp, also two more 
8 inch mortars with artillery, Pioneers and 
stores. These were all sent on to encamp at 
the fort of the hill, near the village of Hindoo- 
lee. A second [illegible] was completed at old 
Wassota, for three mortars and every prepara- 
tion made. In the afternoon, I accompanied 
the Commissioner up to old Wassota, the road 
we found extremely steep and very romantic, 
but passable for elephants more than half way 
and from thence pretty good for coolies. The 
view from old Wassota which is almost a fort 
itself is grand and sublime in the utmost de- 
gree. The chasm between it and the fort is 
barely 800 yards wide and its depth cannot be 
under 2000 feet. The rock is black and bare 
and ‘almost perpendicular except where it is 
rent into crags by tremendous chasm. Here 
were found the wild nutmeg, the pepper-vine 
and several other trees of note. The country 
abounds in wild animals of every description. 
Tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, jackals, elk, 
monkeys, squirrels and a species of wild buffa- 
‘los, at least such it seemed to me from descri- 
ptions, called Guhoo net[?] like that of Mala- 
bar, but much resembling the tame buffalo, but 
the natives say it will not live in a domesticated 
state. In the jungle are also found jungle 
fowl and a great variety of birds. 


SATURDAY 4TH: Halt. 


- By dint of great exertion, the sites 
with the assistance of fifty Europeans succeed- 
ed in the course of six hours, in conveying three 
inch mortar and one 5/2 inch howitzer, with 
some stores up to old Wassota. In the fore- 
noon the Raja‘ arrived in camp. I employed 
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the afternoon in exploring the paths and jungle 
on the northside of the fort in hope of finding 
aroad up by which mortar might be conveyed 
to the ridge, but without success. The garrison 
had now been for four days completely invest- 
ed and no avenue left for escape on communi- 
cation and our battery was ready to open. 


SUNDAY 5TH Halt. 


We moved our tents this morning a little 
further up the valley to be nearer the scene of 
operations at 7 A.M. The battery opened the 
howitzer being about 100 yards to the left of 
the mortars and throwing sharpnels. The 
Commissioner and the General and many par- 
ties came out and spent the day to view the 
effects of the bombardment. A good many of 
the shells went over and fell into the Kokun, 
but about nine O’clock one fell on the northern 
tower and set it on fire. It, however, did not 
produce any very serious effect. The practice 
continued very good during the day and was 
kept up partially all night. 


Monbay 6TH Halt. 


-© Such has been the effect of our shells yester- 
day that the enemy sent down in the night to 
sue for terms. In the morning, I had ascended 
more than two-thirds of the way to the battery 
to see the effects of the shells‘which Had open- 
ed at day break but perceiving a flag of truce 
I returned. After breakfast, everything hav- 
ing been settled, we proceeded up to the fort, 
and got possession at once. Our meeting with 
Lieuts. Morrison and’ Hunter was most grati- 
fying. They had been allowed -to go out and 
approach the walls as we came up and perceiv- 
ing us they saluted us with three cheers, which 
we returned with our whole hearts. On enter- 
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ing the forf, we greeted them most cordially 
tho’ myself for one, had never seen them before. 
We were afterwards called to approach the 
place where the Ranee was sitting, near a door 
at the end of the veranda, but the room with- 
in was so dark that we could with difficulty 
distinguish her features or those of the other 
females of distinction who were sitting by her. 
‘She ‘seemed very young, we made our salams 
and retired. Our officers had been very crue- 
ly treated at Kangooru.® On their first capture 
being croned and almost starved they had been 
here for about three months and in confine- 
ment altogether five. The Killadar of Wassota 
had been civil and even tolerably kind to them. 
They were confined ‘to a part ofa strong stone 
house being allowed beds and a very scanty 
supply of clothes which they obtained with 
much difficulty. They were furnished with 
water and food enough, but very indifferent 
in quality. A guard was constantly at the door, 
but they were allowed to go out to a little 
distance when nature required. The sepoy of 
their guard were very kind to them and gave 
them every indulgence in their power. They 
had heard nothing of the events of the war, 
nor were they quite sure of its being an Eng- 
lish army that was besieging the place, till two 
or three days after our arrival when the shell- 
ing commenced, the door was fastened without 
and they were left to their fate,-many shells 
fellall around, and one come thro’ the roof & 
burst but did thém no injury. Their beards had 
‘grown to a very great length and their dress, 
“being scanty and dirty gave them a very squalid 
appearance, they looked pale but in pretty 
good health, they had in coarse white shirts 
‘and'trousers and old hunting caps and shoes. 
` The garrison conisted of nearly 500 men chiefly 
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Mahrattas and Hindoostanees. They were 
allowed to depart with their arms and private 
property. We found but one tolerable gun in 
the fort and that was nearly useless and had 
been very seldom fired. There were two other 
small ones of no use. The fort of Wassota is of 
an irfegular triangular shape, the most acute 
angle being to the north and the longest side 
which bends irregularly inwards towards the 
west. There is a small rising ground near the 
southern end which affords some protection 
behind it from old Wassota, but all the rest of 
the fort is completely over-looked from there. 
On the eastern side, the precipice is by no means 
so formidable, as in many forts of Jess note, 
but the hill is very high and steep and the ascent 
difficult. The gate might probably be escalad- 
ed and forced without much loss and a place 
also to the left of it that is south about 200 
yards where there is a breach in the wall might 
also be assaulted, but it would probably be 
difficult to escalade it tho’ by no means impos- 
sible. At the northern angle of the fort, is a 
small narrow part putting out from the body 
of the place and separated from it by a tower 
which had taken fire. The passage leads by a 
small door thro’ this tower and a narrow path- 
way built up on each side to the northern ex- 
trimity. A particular part of this also might 
be escaladed, it lies a little north of the wail 
built up but the tower would still remain to 
be forced, before the body of the place could 
be entered. There are very few houses and 
those all near the gate, a new house was being 
built for the Paishwa near that inhabited by 
the Ranee, which had been accidentally burnt 
down two or three days before our arrival 
and an immense quantity of property destroyed 
belonging principally to the Raja. A consider: 
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able sum in money, plates & jewels belonging 
to Bajee Rao was found & jewels & other 
valuables to an immense amount which were 
claimed by the Raja as belonging to the family 
of Satara and handed down from the days of 
Sevajee. The gate of the fort is weak and 
could easily be breached if necessary from our 
centre post & indeed this was in contempla- 
tion when the place surrendered. But the 
labour of bringing heavy guns over the range 
and up the road to this point would have 
been very great & would have cost us five 
or six. days’ at least a spirited escalade would 
probably have succeeded. There is cover almost 
all the way up, to within a hundred yards of 
the gate. In the afternoon the Ranee and the 
wives of the Raja’s brothers were brought 
down in palanquin with much state. 


Tugspay 7TH Halt. 

This day was employed in getting down 
the guns and stores from the battery, taking 
charge of the prize property and preparing to 
return towards Satara. The weather was still 
delightful tho’ a little hot in the middle of the 
day. The morning was quite cold till after 
sunrise and a second blanket was found very 
comfortable towards morning. On account of 
his attention to the Ranee the Raja invited the 
Killadar to live with him. On being questioned 
on various points the Killader produced a 
letter from Gokla in his own hand-writing 
directing him to send doolies to Kangooree, 
and remove the English Officers to Wassota 
with the utmost ease & secercy, to treat them 
and feed them well and to let them want for 
nothing. This liberality was extremely credi- 
table to Gokla’s character and his orders had 
been fulfilled with tolerable kindness for a 
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Mahratta by Bhaskar Pant. In the afternoon 
we returned to the principal camp at Tambee. . 


WEDNESDAY $TH Camp Tambee to Dc. Tam- 
bee 10.4 M. 


We marched in the morning on our return 
and got across the ghaut to camp by nine 
O’clock. The road had been very much im- 
proved by the Pioneers, so much that carts had 
been brought up to the top but could not have 
been got down, on the south side'a small sledge 
‘was found extremely useful, and convenient in 
transporting of mortars and guns. 


THURSDAY 9TH Halt. 


This day all the guns, stores and troops 
arrived and every preparation was made for 
moving to Satara and investing the Raja. Next 
day a detachnent of Rifles and Auxiliary horse 
which had been sent in pursuit of enemy’s 
elephants returned with seventeen which they 
hed overtaken. 


FRIDAY 10TH Camp Tambee to Dec. near 
Satara 14M. 


Marched as usual and reached our ground 
about half past ten. At four O’clock the pro- 
cession moved from camp to enthrone the 
Raja. The flank companies of all the corps in 
camp were drawn up and formed a lane thro’ 
which the procession passed in the following 
orders, elephants bearing the flags of ‘the 
empire, howdas &c. &c., the Band drums of 
the European Regiment and 2/7, the atten- 
dants of the Raja on horseback, the brothers 
of His Highness on horseback, the Raja atten- 
ded by General Pritzler, Mr. Elphinstone, .the 
staff and many other officers, on horseback, 
palanquins bearing the Ranee and other fema- 
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les of the royal family. On passing thro’ the 
lane of troops the Raja was saluted with pre- 
sented arms and drums beating and when the 
procession had passed they wheeled up and 
followed in rear of the Kugara elephants.*° On 
reaching the outskirts of the town the Raja and 
his brothers mounted their elephants and the 
English gentlemen fell in rear of the royal 
palanquins preceding our own troops. The 
Raja was received at the palace by the 2/9 
Regiment, as he dismounted from his elephant 
three or four sheep were killed at the thres- 
hold/probably a sacrifice to Kalee/and quantity 
of holy water poured out, the Raja entered 
the palace preceded by his brothers and follo- 
wed by the English gentlemen and seated him- 
self on the throne of Sevajee which was placed 
at the upper and of a small mundup in the court 
of the palace. On his right sat his brothers and 
on his left his minister & the relations of the 
family. After making our bow the English 
gentlemen sat down in the front & at the sides. 
The mundup was but shabby, there were no 
dancing girls nor illuminations. The throne was 
the little old fashioned couch which we had seen 
in the fort as the throne of Sevajee had covered 
with rich cloths. The Raja was not very hand- 
somely dressed, his turban was green and gold 
with a pendant, plume of pearls, he had 
diamond bracelets and necklace of pearls and 
emeralds with a large emerald in the centre. The 
brothers were somewhat similarly dressed. After 
a pause of a few minutes rosewater and flowers 
&c. were handed round and we took our leave. 


SarurDAY ilta Halt. 


This day Mr. Elphinstone received the Raja 
in- state. A great many officers attended the 
durbar at about 5 P. M., a shahmiana with 
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carpets [blank] &c. having been prepared for 
the occasion. Two dancing girls attended, 
one of whom sang a song in honour of the 
occasion. After sitting a few minutes Mr. 
Elphinstone presented the Raja with a number 
of handsome jewels, clothes &c. and also his 
brothers, all the rest received presents of clo- 
thes and shawls. This ceremony being over, 
the rosewater & flowers were introduced & the 
Raja with his train retired.” 


SUNDAY 12TH Halt. 


General Pritzler’s Division marched this 
morning having received from us the 1/7th 
Regiment, two 18 pounders and two 8 inch 
mortars with stores and equipments complete 
early in the morning. The General with his per- 
sonal staff & Mr. Elphinstone with his family 
returned the Raja’s visit, received presents 
from him. After breakfast General Pritzler 
proceeded to join his camp and in the evening 
the Commissioner and his staff partook of a 
dinner and entertainment at the Raja’s house, 
I visited the fort with Captain Nutt. 


Monpbay 13Ts Camp near Satara to De, near 
Bouree 10 M. 


Marched as usual and reached our ground 
before eleven, had some sporting on the road 
with Major Hull’s hounds. 


TUESDAY 14TH Camp Bouree to De. Salpa 
12.4 M. 


Marched as usual and reached our ground 
at ten. 


WEDNESDAY 15TH Camp Salpa to Dc. Neera 
Bridge 11 M. 


Marched as usual, nothing particular. 
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TaursDAY l6rH Camp Neera Bridge to Dc. 
Mootree Moosa 10.2 M. 


Marched as usual, keeping to the eastward 
of the Ram pass thro’ a very ugly country, 
passed one or two insignificant villages, reached 
our ground before nine. This is a poor little 
place but contains two pretty good gurhees 
which tho’ partly gone to decay might still be 
useful for the protection of cattle or baggage 
if necessary. 


Fripay 17ra Camp Mootree Moosa to De. 
Wurrana 11.6 M. 


Marched as usual and had some fine cours- 
ing on the road at 5/2 M. passed by Moor- 
shwin where there is a fine pagoda of Gunput- 
ty, at Wurrana there is a very fine tank, road 
good. 


SATURDAY 18TH Camp Wurrana to De. Kas- 
surdee 13.4 M. 


Marched as usual & reached our ground 
about ten at 5 miles, passed thro’ a very open 
and easy defile, thro’ the hills not to be called 
aghaut. The road good, it is called the Kore 
pass and is by far the best road for an army 
passing with heavy gun from Poona to the south- 
ward, being only 13 miles longer to the Neera 
river than the road by the little Bore ghaut. 
SUNDAY 19TH Camp Hassoordee to De. near 
os Loonee. i 


Marched as usual, nothing remarkable, at 
8 M. passed Woorlee. 


Monpay 20TH Camp near Loonee to Dc, near 
Loona 9.6 M. 


Marched asusual. The officers came out 
to meet Mr. Elphinstone and a grand breakfast 
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and dinner were given by. Captain Robertson 
at the palace [blank], encamped about } of a 
mile east of Garpeer fronting the cantonments, 
a very favourable change had taken place in 
the cantonments, many houses were now roof- 
ed in. The ruins &c. cleared away the streets 
regularly laid out and the bazar removed to a 
distance in rear.6 The city also seemed quite 
crowded and every one looked busy and con- 
fident, the shops well supplied and frequented 
and every thing appeared to have recovered 
its former condition. I saw the articles of prize 
property from Singurh consisting of sacred 
images, jewels, rich cloths &c. all of which 
seemed of great value and were now selling to 
much advantage by the agents. The new palace 
is a fine building and contains many fine rooms 
and one particularly so but I prefer the old 
palace in most respects. It is better situations 
and has much more & striking appearance. 


TUESDAY 2lsT Halt. 


I was busy arranging and collecting books 
for Doctor Taylor & procured all those which 
had been saved both at singular and the palace 
as well as thase from Helinja. 


WEDNESDAY 22ND Halt. 
THURSDAY 23RD Halt. 


We this day heard of Colonel Mc. Dowal 
having attacked Trembuck,° that General Prit- 
zler was within 6 coss of Nepanee on the 17th 
and to be joined next day by General Munro. 
Bajee Rao was by the last accounts supposed 
to be still near Chanda where Colonels Adams 
& Scott had arrived but the exact course the 
Paishwa had taken remained uncertain. Gene- 
ral Doveton was very near Chanda and Gene- 
ral Smith also moving north. It was said that 
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large bodies of the enemy’s horse were return- 
ing southward. The Killadar of Joonnur hada 
second time deceived us and refused to surren- 
der to Captain White1° who had been sent 
with a detachment from Seroor to accept of 
his offer to give in and receive possession of the 
fort. It was, therefore, determined to march 
against it immediately. I saw this evening some 
native drawings found in the palace, chiefly 
figures many of which were most beautifully 
executed in point of colouring and even draw- 
ing, they were mostly from Hindoostan and 
Kashmeer. I had also a musical treat in the 
performance of Gunnesh Gossawy, a native of 
Wye who plays with much taste on a very 
pretty instrument called the Kanoond?? or 
swinmundub, it is some what between a spirit 
and a guiter being a square flat box with 
twenty-three strings placed by means of a wire 
fixed on the point for the forefinger. The man 
has an admirable ear and taste, replayed 
some English tunes which he had picked up 
very well and amongst other songs gave us a 
Sanscrit one which he had composed to the 
tune of the black joke. Many of his native 
songs were very fine and it was altogether by 
far the finest instrument and the best played I 
had heard in India. 


FRIDAY 24TH Camp near Poona to De. near 
Bhoosegaum 9/2 M. 


Marched as usual by the Sungum and 
Dhapooree. I went to see Major Ford’s garden 
and was much pleased with it, tho’ disappoint- 
ed in the house. It consists of one bungalow 
containing two large and handsome rcoms, 
the heavy [?] and tasteless and built at twice 
the expense that would have built a much more 
elegant and better house. There are two other 
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buildings containing suites of sleeping apart- 
ments, but quite misplaced and adding nothing 
to the effect of the whole. The offices &c. 
are very extensive and excellent. 


‘SATURDAY 25TH Camp Bhoosegaum to Dc. 


near Walkee 13 M. 


Marched early and reached Chakunt? 
93 miles about 8. We walked round the fort. 
It is a very paltry place tho’ proof against a 
coup de main. It is a small rectangle or near- 
ly square with towers at the angles and centres 
of the sides. There is a pretty good ditch all 
round about 30 feet wide and 15 deep from 
without. It is wet on the north side and rivett- 
ed with masonry all round. The walls are high 
but very badly built, the parapet and rampart 
natrow and the towers confined the gate is 
strong consisting of a great many sharp turns 
and five or six gateways led the second gate- 
way that is the last but one could be reached 
without much difficulty and that once forced 
by a petard or otherwise tenable lodgement 
would be formed in the building and court 
which leads to the last or inner gate. However, 
a determined garrison might make the assai- 
lant pay very dear for such an advance. In 
front of the gate and embracing the whole of 
the eastern end isa square mud outwork of no 
strength but having also a ditch it serves as a 
shelter for cattle &c. Its gate is west. The 
whole of the works is in a very decayed 
state and a few 18 pounder shots would 
tumble the whole into the ditch. It may be 
approached on all sides within fifty yards or 
less of the ditch under cover of the houses of 
the surrounding village which is of consider- 
able size but a poor place. A pretty little nulla 
runs thro’ it and there are many handsome 
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trees arouud it, within the fort are a few dirty 
old buildings. Itis garrisoned by a company 
of Captain Blacker’s corps under an officer. 
After seeing the place we proceeded on across 
the Baum river & encamped at Walkee about 
ten a. m. 


SUNDAY 26TH Camp near Walkee to De, near 
Pait 11.4 M. 


Marched as usùal, nothing remarkable. 


Camp Pait to De. Narayan- 


MONDAY 277TH 
£ gaum 15 M. 


Marched as usual, found the Pait ghat 
rather ‘bad for heavy guns but of little conse- 
quence. On reaching Narayangaum we found 
that Lieut.. White had marched with his detach- 
ment the evening before for Joonnur and in the 
evening we found that he had got possession 
of it as also as of its fort Seewnur. It was 
reported that the fort of Narayangurh**® was 
concentrated [?] and a few horsemen were sent 
to take possession, they, however, found a few 
fellows in it who refused to surrender. In the 
evening they sent to offer submission and a 
Naik’s paity was despatched to take possession. 


TUESDAY 28TH Camp Narayangaum to Dc. 
Joonnur 9.3 M. 


Marched as usual up a fine valley to Joon- 
nur which is a considerable town. It contains 
a gurrhy of same sizé but no strength, being 
only a bad mud walls with towers and the re- 
mains ofakind of ditch. We here found Lieut. 
White who informed us that the gurrhy and 
fort had been surrendered to him the day be- 
‘fore and that the Soubedar Anoba Rahitikar, 

' had taken refuge at Hursur fort seven miles 
west of Joonnur. We visited the fort which 
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is very formidable. It is of an irregular tring- 
gular shape, the apex pointing north and the 
west being the longest size on the eastern and 
western faces the precipice is as tremendous 
and inaccessible as in any fort we had seen & 
generally higher than any of them excepting the 
southern and western faces of Wassota. On the 
south side is the gate which leads by seven gate- 
ways through three lines of works to the summit. 
The first four gateways are along the tower wall 
or line of works, which as well as the gateways 
themselves, are bad and easily assailable, but 
for the defence from the second line of works 
which completely overhangs and commands 
the lower. The fifth gateway is at the western 
extremity of the second line, and the road leads 
up to it from the end of the first line by a bad 
path and partly steps up the face of the rock. 
From the fifth gate, the road keeps sloping up 
the face of the hill above the second line to 
the sixth gate which is near the summit by the 
seventh face enter the place. This would te 
the only face on which an attack could be 
made. The lower line of works and the first 
four gates might be forced at once or a breach 
could easily be effected so as to secure a pra- 
cticable ascent. The four gateways would be 
tenable as posts in spite of the fire of the 
centre line. The wall which connects the west- 
ern extremity of the two lower lines of works 
with the summit of the hill and near the fifth 
gateway might be breached from below near 
the south-west angle. This would turn the 
second line and the enemy would be confined 
to the summit of the fort. Nearly the whole 
of the lower line could now be tenable with- 
out danger and part even of the upper. The 
sixth gate is completely exposed and might 
with ease be breached from the village below 
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which affords every shelter for l6dgements or 
batteries. This sixth gate, once gained no great 
difficulty, remains. 


the enemy would now have become very much 
dispirited, none of the masonry of the gates is 
good. Near the eastern extremity of the 
middle line of works is a small pagoda which 
would serve as an admirable redoubt being 
quite sheltered as well as a considerable space 
near it by the overhanging precipice from the 
fire of the fort above, had the enemy hold out 
and made a good defence. This would have 
afforded a very interesting seige. Within the 
fort are a few tolerable houses and some very 
handsome mausoleum remain. One ruin, con- 
taining a handsome dome with an arch and 
minars above, stands over a Hindoo excava- 
tion [of] immense size, at least 60 feet square. 
It is supported by pillars, the roofs open for 
about 30 feet in width, and extending along 
the front of the building. It is so filled several 
feet deep with the most beautiful clear water. 
The rest of the fort presents nothing of inter- 
est. On the eastern side there had formerly 
been an entrance by means of a flight of steps 
outstanding down the precipice but the 
Moguls had blockd up the gate and blown 
away the lower part of the stair. Near the 
eastern extremity of the centre line as before 
mentioned, is a pagoda of Bhowanee/Seewa 
Baei/. It is a pretty little building. The orna- 
ments of the goddess consisting of clothes, 
pearls and other jewels, and articles of value 
together with her face which was of gold, and 
her shine of plated silver were seiged as prize 
property. A gooroo had been left to take care 
of the temple but it was considered a fair prize 
as being within the fort. Some guns were 


The rock is not high and | 
might be stormed as well as the last gate, as 
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found in the fort but no‘other property. The 
whole of the hills in this neighbourhood exhi- 
bit wonderful specimens of human labour in a 
vast number of excavations with which the 
rocks are perforated in all sides. The precipice 
of the fort contains a great many, they are 
generally small and plain & all of them flat- 
roofed. In two I found the peculiar pillar with 
the dome and capital, which I believe charac- 
terize the work of -the followers of Bouddh 
[sic]. The rest seem evidently intended for 
habitations & many of them bore the marks 
of having been deserted but a few days, the 
whole seemed very similar to those of Kanera. 

In the evening intelligence was brought that 
Anoba Rahitikar had discharged the garrison 
of Hursur and was now in the village at the 
foot of the hill with a few followers, & his 
property ready to take his course to the north- 
ward. Major Macleod*?* was accordingly sent 
off and brought him & his people prisoners 
into camp at ten O’clock at night. This man, 
after first evading his promise to surrender to 
Lieut. White, had sent to apologize for his 
conduct and tender his submission on condi- 
tion of being allowed a safe conduct to Poona 
with his family and effects. This was granted 
by Mr. Elphinstone and instructions accord- 
ingly communicated to Captain White. On 
the Soubedar, however, again evading his pro- 
mise to surrender to White, Major Elridge was 
directed to march to Joonnur and if possible 
seige the Soubedar & send him prisoner to 
Poona but no information was sent to Lieut. 
White. Of the [illegible ] having forfeited 
the favourable conditions formerly granted, 
nor did even the order from the Commissioner 
to put himself under Major Eldridge’s?° com- 
mand, reach him till the night of the 27th, be- 
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fore which time he had according to the former 
instructions granted the Soubedar two sepoys 
for his protection and given orders for his pro- 
perty to be respected. The Soubedar himself, 
however, was evidently suspicious, that his 
second evasion has exposed him to our enmity, 
for he had again sent a vakeel to make apolo- 
gies to Mr. Elphinstone, but who was not re- 
ceived, and the Soubedar accordingly had sent 
off his property & after dismissing the garrison 
of Hursur was preparing to depart himself 
when he was seiged. We also obtained posses- 
sion of the fort of Hursur and of Narayangurh 
after some delay. 


THURSDAY 29TH Halt. 


Revisited the fort, caves &c. The height of 
the fort does not exceed 800 or 900 feet above 
the town and above the village on the southern 
side. The upper works are not probably more 
than 600 feet so that the hill being steep, they 
are near enough to be breached by 18 poun- 
ders from below. 


FRIDAY 30TH Halt. 


Visited a cave in a hill about three miles 
north of Joonnur ‚which is desicated [sic. dedi- 
cated ?] to Gunnesh and called Gunnesh 
Lyainee or Gunnesh cave. It is large and flat- 
roofed with a few pillars in front & contains 
an image of Gunnesh in rude stone, about a 
hundred yards to the right is an arched cave 
with the Bouddh symbol at the end & a row of 
pillars on each side, much similar to that of 
Kanera, but not nearly so large or handsome. 
There are many other caves all about this hill 
but all seemed plain & small. This is very high 
and romantic hill, from the eastern end of its 
summit runs out a range of seven or eight 
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crags, very lofty & precipitous & across this 
first interval of them is the natural bridge 
which I have noticed in a former place. This 
hill iş, I believe, sometimes known by the name 
of the Seven Towers. This day the Soubedar 
and his people were despatched under a guard 
to Poona and his property together with that 
brought from Seewnare was sold by the prize 
agent amounting in all to Rupees 20,300/-. 


Fray Ist May Camp near Joonnur to De. 
Chawund 7 M. 


Marched as usual, road pretty good but 
hilly, rode on to visit the fort of Hursur which 
is extremely well worth seeing. It is of an 
irregular triangular shape, with a square hill, 
joined to its southern angle by a very narrow 
neck. This neck is perhaps 60 feet lower than 
the fort and has on each side, a very steep i 
chasm reaching to the bottom of the hill up 
the chasm or gully. On the northern side runs 
the road which is very steep and difficult, and 
winds round the edge of the hill and gully, 
often by steps for about two-third of the height 
from thence it leads by a single flight of the 
steps, directly up the gully overhung by preci- 
pices on either hand & completely commanded 
by the gateway above and the wall along the 
edge of the neck in front on reaching the 
bottom of this wall [blank ] a few ascend 
by a flight of steps cut out of the rock to the 
first gateway which passes entirely thro’ thc 
living rock and a flight of steps leads to the 
neck which joins the two parts of the fort. It 
is very narrow with a good wall on each side 
scouring down the chasm either way to the 
very bottom and is itself commanded by the 
upper part of the fort, to which two flights 
steps lead up the precipice thro’ the second 
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gateway. This is also scooped out of the rock 
-and nearly carved another stair case, like the 
former ones, leads to the top. A gate such as 
this must be utterly impregnable nor is any part 
of the fort itself less difficult of attack except- 
ing the north-east angle, where there is a wall 
partly rebuilt and where the precipice is not so 
high as in other places. However, I think, 
it must exceed 30 feet and that even were the 
wall distroyed, an attack here would be very 
desperate. Even at this point, the total height 
must be 60 or 70 feet but some assistance 
would be found in occassional breaks in the 
precipice. Howevcr, I would not recommend 
an attempt to escalade unless under circums- 
tances of very great emergency and after hav- 
ing destroyed the wall & dislodged the enemy 
from every part near. A hill opposite to this 
point commands it within probably 800 or 
1000 yards but it is itself very difficult of ascent. 
All the rest of the fort is faced by an impre- 
gnable .and tremendous precipice in many 
places fully 400 feet high, within the fort there 
are only two or three poor houses. There are 
very fine granaries cut out of the rock in which 
we found a quantity of grain. There are large 
apartments with smaller subdivisions inside, 
entering from a large square open excavation 
in the centre. Four or five guns were found, 
but no property, soon shells will be thrown 
about the gateway or an attempt to batter the 
wall about it, might probably intimidate the 
enemy to surrender, otherwise, the north-east 
angle desperate asit would seem the only point 
of attack. We returned to camp about ten on 
the Koleree river. 

The fort of Chawund?® refusing to sur- 
render without orders from their master, Cap- 
tain Hardy?” .and Nut proceeded with a party 
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to reconnoitre, and two mortars and two 
howitzers were afterwards ordered out. In the 
afternoon, I went out and found the village in 
the western side of the hill opposite the gate 
occupied by our auxiliary horse, a mortar and 
two howitzers were soon got into battery in 
convenient spots, and a second summons hav- 
ing been sent by Major Eldridge was carried 
by a sepoy up to the first gate where it was 
received before an answer could be returned and 
whilst our sepoy was still waiting at the gate our 
mortar and howitzer opened and the man was 
soon after recalled. The enemy did not offer to 
molest us all this time within jungle and even 
matchlock shot. After some delay, an answer 
was brought down to the first gate and a Pioneer 
being sent up to receive it was driven back by 
the rolling down stones from above, tho’ they 
still called out for some one to come and take 
the paper. But no regard was paid and the firing 
continued during the night. A spot was fixed on 
for abreaching battery of two 18 pounders to 
destroy the lower gate scour up the steps and 
bring down the wall at the top of the steps. 
It was marked out by the Pioneers and prepa- 
rations made for punishing it in the morning. 


SATURDAY 2ND Halt. 


Went out in the morning to finish the bat- 
tery, Pioneers and dooly bearers with materials 
being ordered out, also the 18 pounders. On 
our arrival we found a party of sepoys going 
up to take possession the fort having sent 
down in the night and surrendered after some 
parlog. After a little delay we went up and 
found the first gate entirely blocked up with 
stones and we were obliged to pass-over it by 
aladder. We here found the garrison about 60 
Mahrattas who were allowed to carry out their 
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own things and go where they pleased without 
arms. A safeguard was given to them but 
they were plundered by our people at the bot- 
tom and made their escape in various direc- 
tions over the hills. The fort of Chawund is 
an irregular hexagon, the south-west angle juts 
into a round tower & then falls in some way, 
forming a sort of angle or chasm up which the 
road leads, overhung by this tower-like preci- 
pice of rock and commanded in front by walls 
near the gateway at top. From this point which 
is about a quarter of the whole length of the 
western face distant from its southern extre- 
mity the remainder of this runs nearly straight 
to tho north-west angle which is also rounded 
off in a tower-like form similar to the other 
angle but small and not jutting out. The pre- 
cipice all round must be from 300 to 600 feet 
and from thence extremely steep to the bottom 
of the hill and utterly inaccessible. The road 
leads first by a winding path to the base to the 
tower-like rock at the south-west angle and 
turning round it to the left leads straight up 
by a flight of very steep steps in the middle of 
which is one weak and bad gateway to the top. 
It then turns to the left thro’ a gateway cutout 
of the solid rock and by a few more steps in- 
to the fort. The steps are all built of rude 
stone and very high and steep, they are about 
ten feet broad having on one side the precipice 
of rocks above and on the other the chasm or 
gulley before mentioned which runs at once 
to the bottom of the hill. The whole flight of 
steps as well as the lower gateway and the wall 
at top are completely exposed to fire from the 
shot where our breaching battery was to have 
been and both the gate and wall could easily 
have been brought down being of bad masonry. 
As the landing place at the top of the step is 
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hollowed out of the rock, there would have 
remained about 8 feet high of rock after reach- 
ing this point, but the rubbish of the wall 
would have rested and filled it up, and it would 
have been no obstacle to a storming party if it 
could have got up thus far. But after effecting 
all that guns could have done a dozen resolute 
men might still have defied an army. This, 
however, would be the only point of attack in 
case of emergency. There are works above 
the gateway and round the west angle also at 
the north-west angle, and a few other towers 
but all bad within. There are but a few poor 
houses and some granaries cut out of the rock 
as at Hursur. There is also very fine water. 
We found three small guns but no property. 

This fort is very similar to Hursur in most 
respects excepting the shape of the top. They 
have both little hills within of about 150 feet 
above the works which may be themselves about 
800 or 900 feet above the plain or valley at the 
bottom. They may both be rather denominat- 
ed rock forts, than hill forts being rock nearly 
to the bottom, both could readily be disman- 
tled by destroying the gateways and blowing 
away the stairs so that it would be impossible 
to get up. 

This morning intelligence was brought of 
the approach of large bodies of the enemies’ 
horse from the northward and seven or eight 
thousand were about Wambooree. Major Mc- 
leod with all his horse and a hundred infantry 
was despatched this forenoon to Narayangaum 
to gain intelligence of them. The stores &c. 
were brought in and preparations made for 
marching towards Judhun in the morning. It 
is worthy of remark that so perpendicular was 
the rock and so close our battery under it that 
oup mortars and howitzers required an eleva- 
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tion of 50° & in some cases 60° to throw the 
shells into the fort, 


SUNDAY 3RD Camp near Chawund to De. 
near Judhun 6 M. 


Marched as usual, Captain Nutt & Hardy 
went on before with a small party to reconnoi- 
tre. We encamped about 3 M. from the fort 
of Judhum or Judhun. Water very scarce 
there being only one or two wells in the villages 
and very little water in the bed of the Kokree 
river. The garrison fired. two guns at the re- 
connoitring party and afterwards a third. On 
Captain Nutt’s return every preparation was 
made for the attack. The mortars and 
howitzers were got out and a battery about to 
be got ready for two guns opposite the eastern 
gate at a little hamlet below, where a party had 
been left. At noon, I went out to.build the 
battery and ‘establish the necessary posts but 
by the time I reached the spot the garrison had 
sent down to surrender.: On being told the only 
terms that would be admitted,.they returned 
and.in about half an hour called out-for us to 
. come up and take possession. In the meantime 
two howitzers had opened from which about 
ten or twelve shells were thrown. I went up 
with a few Europeans and permitted the gar- 
rison -between 50 & 60 Mahrattas to pass out 
with their private property under a guard to 
camp. The fort of. Judhun is extremely strong. 
It is situated on the edge of the main Western 
ghaut over looking the Kokun and command- 
ing the Nana ghaut on of the principal thoro- 
ughfares from the Kokun. Its length may be 
about. 900 yards and its breadth 400 being of 
an irregular oblong shape extending lengthwise 
north and south. Its western side does not at 
once descend into the Kokun, being separated 
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from the edge of the main precipice by a ledge 
of two or three hundred yards wide on the level 
of the plain of the Deccan. This ledge is 
bounded by a perpendicular precipice of 500 
feet leading at once into the Kokun, it narrows 
gradually as it approached to the south-west 
angle of the fort where it is bounded by a very 
remarkable pillar of rock which stands per- 
pendicularly opposite the south-west angle 
reaching to within 50 feet of the top of the fort 
and sepatated from it by a chasm of 40 or 50 
feet wide. This pillar is very straight and re- 
gular about 30 feet in diameter towards the top 
which is a little smaller than the bottom and 
from 500 to 600 feet high. The fort itself is ` 
bounded by a tremendous inaccessible preci- 
pice from 200 to 600 feet high on the south end 
which directly overhang the Kokun, the preci- 
pice much-exceed 1000 feet. This end is of 
course utterly inapproachable, the height of the 
fort above the other three sides may be 1000 
or 1200 feet. It has two gates on the eastern 
and one on the western side, both are extremely 
strong, that on the eastern side leads by a flight 
of above 200 very high steps cut out of the 
rock to a single gateway defended by a tower. 
Within this there is a chokey and a large cave, 
which would effectually secure the garrison 
from the effect of shells. A few more steps 
lead to the top. This gateway could easily have 
been destroyed by our guns from below but an 
attempt to force it must have been most des- 
perate even after having effected the utmost 
that could be done by artillery. The same re- 
mark applies to the western or Kokun gate 
which is itself cut out of the rock. The road 
leads up to it by a flight of steps, built up 
along the bottom of a chasm nearly similar to 
those at Hursur and Chawund. There are store 
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houses underground but no buildings worthy 
of notice. The ground in the centre is high 
perhaps 150 feet above the level of the works. 
There are five or six tanks of water hollowed 
out of the rock, but they are neither large nor 
is the water they contain very good. There is, 
however, a sufficient supply. This is altogether 
perhaps the strongest fort we have yet seen. 
It could easily be dismantled. The Mava ghaut 
isa bad one even for cattle and could not easi- 
ly be improved, the descent is about 34 M. 
The summit is about 17 miles from Joonnur 
and about 600 yards above the Kokun. The 
top of the fort is nearly 1000. 


MONDAY 4TH Camp before Judhun to De. 
near Rajoor 6 M. 


Marched as usual, and reached our old 
ground by half past seven. Several officers 
went back to visit Judhun with which they 
were much pleased, nothing remarkable. 


TUESDAY STH Camp near Rajoor to De. near 
Dingoora 134 M. 


Marched as usual and passing thro’ Joon- 
nur kept to the northward, thro’ the small vil- 
lage of Ballowarry to Dingoora a pretty good 
village on the Hishuawuntee river which we 
reached a little after ten. Five horsemen from 
Bajee Rao’s army, natives of Joonnur, came in 
to solicit protection according to our proclama- 
tion which was granted and they went to bring 
in several of their companions who had des- 
persed and were returning home. They des- 
cribed the state of Bajee Rao’s army as quite 
deplorable. No rest, no pay, no provisions, 
worn-out with fatigue and alarms, both man 
and horse and most of them returning to their 
homes as they best could. Captain Sykes had 
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been sent across the hills from Hursur, this 
morning with 100 men to summon Hurrees- 
chunder, and at night accounts were received 
of its having been evacuated on our party re- 
aching the top of the mountain on which the 
fort is situated. 


WEDNESDAY 6TH Camp Dingoora to Dc. 
Huraseer 11.5 M. 


The Brigade halted, I went with Captain 
Challen?® to visit the fort of Hurreeschunder, at 
3.6 we passed the small village of Peepulgaum, 
at 9.6 Kolewarry and a few other insignificant 
places, and about half past nine we reached 
the village of Kuraseer at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Hurreeschunder. In the afternoon we 
ascended it and visited the fort. The fort of 
Hurreeschunder is on a small funnel shaped 
hill on the summit of an immense mountain 
about 1750 feet high, bounded by tremendous 
precipice on all sides and extremely difficult of 
access. The fort is about 2200 feet above the 
plain of the Dikkhun and about 4000 feet abo- 
ve the Kokun. It is very small and insignifi- 
cant, the walls and gate are bad, and easily 
assailable both on the northern & southern 
sides where scaling ladders of 15 feet would 
seem an easy access. There are three or four 
small houses in it and two very small useless 
guns. The water is good and plenty in tanks 
cut out of the rock. The fort is about 450 feet 
above the general level of the mountain which 
is of immense extent probably from two to 
three miles in length and in some places a mile 
broad. It overhangs the Kokun. The Mal- 
sey ghaut passes two miles to the southward. 
This was formerly a pass very much frequent- 
ed having even been passable for guns some 
years ago. But on the breaking out of the war 
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it was broken up by the Soubedar Anoba 
Rahtikar and is now impassable for bullocks, 
and scarcely even practicable for men. The 
country above is open, even and cultivated, the 
whole way to the very edge of the ghaut and 
the road excellent. It is 16 miles west of Noot- 
toor. The ascent to the mountain of Hurree- 
schunder is extremely difficult and dangerous. 
It leads at first up the Tolar Keend to the 
height of about 1200 feet and thus reaches the 
bottom of the main cliff or rock. From hence 
the ascent is by narrow footways winding along 
the face of the precipice and having in many 
places only holes cut in the rock for the feet 
with the steep face of the cliff above and below. 
On reaching the top of the mountain there are 
some traces of the remains of walls and works 
and the whole is said to have been formerly 
occupied as a fort of which the present fort 
was the citadel, but it has long been disused. 
There is another path to the westward & there 
may possibly be other means of ascent, but all 
must be extremely difficult and a few men at 
top might defend them except against a sur- 
prize. But the mountain is of such extent that 
having more ways of access than one and no 
works or gate, it is not likely to be defended 
with much effect by an Indian enemy and, there- 
fore, a surprize or coup de main would always 
be likely to prove successful and the upper fort 
is at all time open to assault. No kind of or- 
dnance would be of any use in attacking this 
place, there are a few huts on the top of the 
mountain. We had a view of Koonjurgur bear- 
ing a little north of east about 5 miles but 
could form no judgement of it. It is in the 
midst of the hills nearly north from Peepulgaum, 
about 7 miles by a very bad road not even 
passable for horses. It is not near the ghauts, 
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Captain Sykest? after having left a garrison in 
Hurreeschunder proceeded to Koonjurgur this 
morning by way of Peepulgaum, on approach- 
ing the place the garrison (about 60 men) 
opened a fire of guns and musketry, but 
as soon as he began to ascend the hill on 
which the fort stands they deserted it and 
escaped. A garrison was left in it consisting of 
25 Sewbundees. 


THURSDAY 7TH Camp Keeraseer to De. 
-Dingoora 11.5 M. 


Returned to camp which remained in its 
old ground. About ten O’clock Captain Syke’s 
detachment returned from Koonjurgur.2° It 
is a fort of very little strength situated on the 
top of a very high hill to which the ascent is 
very long [and ?] difficult. The fort is weak be- 
ing open to escalade and the surrounding rock 
by its roughness and projecting crags afford- 
ing facility to the ascent, but it is stronger 
than the fort of Hurreeschunder. It contains 
many large reservoires of water in the rock. It 
is about 7 miles north and a little west of Pee- 
pulgaum, the road is extremely bad ascending 
and descending continually but not of any 
great strength. The fort is as high as Hurre- 
eschunder butits immediate approach very easy 
being practicable for horses, which the former 
part of the road is not or at least, with great 
danger. The north side of the fort is extremely 
steep and precipitous, overlooking Kathool and 
the Mool river. Both this, and Hurreeschunder 
forts are rather places of retreat for Bheels 
than of strength for regular troops. The road 
to Koonjurgur is extremely invested by beasts 
of prey, particularly bears. 


FRIDAY 8TH Halt. 
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SATURDAY 9TH Camp Dingoora to De. 
Wuzzur 6 M. 


Marched as usual, nothing remarkable. 


Sunpay 10rH Camp Wuzzur to De. Kullum 
11 M. 


Marched as usual. The line reached the 
ground about half past eight, the same which 
General Smith occupied on the Ist January. 
I went to visit Narayangurh which was about 
three miles to the left of our road. It is not 
so insignificant a place as I had supposed. Its 
length is above 800 yards but it contains very 
little flat space, being only 100 yards wide in 
the centre and either end occupied by a high 
ridge which descends very steep to the edge of 
the precipice leaving very little room beyond 
a path all round. It is surrounded by a per- 
pendicular cliff of rock of considerable height 
and strength excepting about the centre of the 
north side which is weak and might be esca- 
laded without much difficulty. The gate is in 
the south side, about the middle it is bad and 
weak, the outer gateway is low and has no 
door, The inner is also low and badly built and 
might be escaladed with the help of twelve feet 
scaling ladders. The wall above is also weak 
and the whole might easily be battered down 
from the little village below, if such a step 
were deemed necessary but unless the garrison 
were formidable I think a coup de main would 
be successful without much loss. There are 
three or four houses about the centre of the 
fort and plenty of water in tanks. The height 
of the works is not above 400 feet above the 
plain, that of the pagoda at top may be 300 
feet by building a strong gateway and cutting 
a way the rock a little on the north side so as 
to make the precipice higher, this might have 
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been made a very strong little place. It could 
easily be destroyed by blowing down the walls 
and gates at the south-east projects, a ridge 
from whence and from the village the place 
might be completely raked with shells, the 


. village affords abundant cover within 400 or 


500 yards, crossed the country and reached 
camp at half past nine. 


Monpay llTH Halt. 


For want of orders. Instructions received 


to march on Poona. 


TUESDAY 12TH Camp Kullum to De. Pait 
BM 
Marched as usual, received news of Nepan- 
kur and Chimnajee Appa having given them- 
selves up tc Captain Davies,*+ General Smith 
expected at Naggur. 


WEDNESDAY 13TH Camp Pait to Dc. Wawkee. 
[illegible] M. 
Nothing remarkable. 


THURSDAY 14TH Camp Wawkee to De. Bhos- 
reegaum. 


Nothing remarkable. 


FRIDAY 15ra Camp Bhosreegaum to De. Poona. 


Arrived early and made arrangement for 
my departure to Bombay, accounts received of 
the surrender of Ryegur after a fortnight’s 
shelling. The palace had taken fire from the 
shells, otherwise there remained little chance 
of success; for nearly all the mortars were dis- 
abled and no breaching guns could have been 
used. The garrison had liberal terms being 
allowed their private property which together 
with that of the Paishwa’s wife amounted to 
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five lacs, about seven lacs remained to the 
Captain. The Baee arrived at Poona this day 
and every respect was paid to her, Appa Des- 
saye and Chimnajee Appa?* with other sirdars 
arrived at Phoolshuhr from whence the former 
set out for Nepanee. Captain Tavey went to 
communicate the Commissioner’s orders to 
Chimnajee Appa. He found them allin a most 
deplorable state, their sufferings from famine 
fatigue and constant alarm had been dreadful. 


SATURDAY 16TH Halt. 


‘Official ‘accounts were this day received of 
General’ Munro’s attack on Solapoor. The 
principal part of the enemy’s force consisting 
of nearly 5,000 Infantry and 600 Cavalry were 
found posted under the guns of the fort which 
is described as strong and commanding. At 
day-break the pettah was carried by escalade, 
with some loss on our part and lodgements 
formed close to the fort. In the afternoon, it 
was reported that the Infantry were endeavour- 
ing to make good a retreat, They were imme- 
diately pursued by our small body of Dragoons 
and a few hundreds of Dooly Khan’s horse 
which had just arrived from Tooljapoor under 
the command of General Pritzler who overtook 
them and continued their pursuit till night. 
From 700 to 800 were left on the ground, kill- 
ed or wounded among the former of whom, 
is said to be De Pinto, whose people and the 
Arabs refused to surrender their arms and 
suffered most. Our loss was not particularly 
stated. The enemy lost the whole of their 
baggage, cattle &c, &c. most of their guns. 
The rest had been withdrawn into the fort on 
which our batteries were playing when the 
account come away. 

General Smith was fo afrive at Seroor this 
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day, accounts were received of the blowing up 
of the whole of his ammunition by some un- 
fortunate accident,?5 all the tumbrels and the 
timbers of the cavalry were destroyed, those of 
the horse artillery alone escaped, five or six 
followers were killed and about a dozen 
wounded. 


SuNDAY 17TH Poona te Panowlee 12 M. 


Set out in the afternoon on my return to 
Bombay. 


MonbDaAy 18TH Panowlee to Wurgaum 12 M. 
Nothing remarkable. 


TuEsDAY 19TH Wurgaum to Karla. 


Marched early in the morning and sent my 
baggage on to Karla. On passing Karkulla I 
kept away to the left and visited the forts of 
Esapoor and Lohogur. Esapoor is of consi- 
derable size and contains several tolerable 
buildings. Its shape is very irregular. It has 
two gates, one near the centre on the north 
side and the other on the south. That on the 
north side is approached by a tolerable road 
leading up a deep chasm which runs in for a 
considerable way and is surmounted by feen- 
tering lines of work. The gateway is single in 
a line of wall which runs across the ravine near 
the summit uniting the two reentering works. 
There are two or three posts with loose stone 
walls and one insignificant gateway without 
these, but I think these might all be carried 
and the main gateway escaladed without much 
difficulty. At all events the wall might be 
battered from below so as to make an excel- 
lent breach and the ascent is by no means 
dangerous till within a little way of the top. 
The road is overhung on each side for a consi- 
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from above until within the outer works near 
the gate and from thence the ascent is very 
short. Within the gate the road still runs of 
the ravine by steps but no further obstacle 
occurs so that I think this gate might be forc- 
ed without much loss unless against a very 
formidable garrison. The southern gate is in 
a chasm opposite to and corresponding with 
the northern one. It is much stronger in it- 
self and more difficult of approach. There are 
a great many guns in the fort and some of 
them very good. The precipice on the southern 
side is extremely high & terrible, that on the 
north is also high but a good deal broken and 
not nearly so perpendicular as the other tho’ 
by no means assailable. The ground in the 
middle of the fort is a good deal elevated, but 
not sufficient to afford protection against shells 
nor could I perceive any caves or other means 
of shelter, there is plenty of water. The works 
extend round almost the whole extent of the 
fort at the edge of the precipice and in 
general good and well built. I descended by 
the southern gate and walked across to Loho- 
gur. The two forts are connected by a neck 
of land which rises to within 400 feet of their 
summits, or rather they both stand on the same 
hill which may be about 800 feet high and is 
nearly flat for a considerable breadth almost 
all round both forts. The forts seem as if 
placed upon this hill and have a considerable 
flat ledge extending nearly all round and from 
400 to 500 feet below which affords every faci- 
lity for approach and batteries. The nearest 
points of the forts may be about 800 yards as 
under Lohogur is smaller but stronger than 
Esapoor. Itis nearly a triangle with a long 
narrow ridge stretching out from its northern 
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angle. The only gate is at the south-west angle 
and very strong, opposite to it, is a small vill- 
age on the ledge before mentioned from when- 
ce the road ascends direct to the first gateway. 
The road then winds up thro’ seven gateways 
fortified with strong and excellent works to the 
top which may be about 300 feet above the 
village. It is the best built and best disposed 
gate of the kind which I have seen & it has 
so many turnings and walls and gateways that 
it is hard to say how it could be breached with 
effect. The precipice is of immense height all 
the way round excepting at the very extremity 
of the projecting ridge before mentioned, which 
is almost exactly similar to that at Poorun- 
dhur. This angle might perhaps be battered 
or forced but still there is a wall and tower at 
the northern angle of the body of the fort 
which would remain to be pest. This would, 
however, seem the least difficult point to assail, 
there are but few works round the fort, but a 
good many guns there are several tolerable 
buildings and abundance of wells and tanks of 
fine water. The most remarkable objects are 
the caves which are very enormous and exten- 
sive and seem dug and disposed entirely for 
the purposes of granaries and store houses. 
Many of them branch out into others which 
have not yet been penetrated and others arc 
regularly built up with brick and divided into 
different rooms and cells. There are said to 
be about thirty large and small within about 
the fort but none of them bear any marks as 
far as I could learn of having been intended 
for any purpose of religion. They would afford 
ample protection against a bombardment to 
which the openness of the fort above and the 
situation cf the ground below afford every 
facility but it would be of no avail against 4 
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resolute garrison. Lohogur and, Esapoor, are 
about the same level and therefore see into 
each other and the capture of the latter which 
would not be difficult would give the assai- 
lants such a commanding fire over Lohogur as 
I think few garrisons would long withstand 
particularly of well seconded by battering and 
shelling the gate and attacking the northern 
angle &c. However the capture of either is by 
no means essential to that of the other nor 
would it involve the fall of the other if in re- 
solute hands. In Lohogur an officer and some 
sepoys of the Sixth Regiment are stationed and 
a native officer in Esapoor. Esapoor is due 
south of Karlee and distant little more than 
two miles, the nearest point of Lohogur may 
be about three miles from Karlee. Some of 
the garrison of Kowarree are still prisoners in 
Lohogur. There is a beautiful view from the 
summit in all directions. Tekana and Toong 
are a few miles south and seem small but 
strong rock forts, Ambegaum lies close under 
the south side of Lohogur. It is two moderate 
marches from Poona and not above ten miles 
from Kundalla by a good ghaut, which has 
been much improved by our Pionéers so that it 
is considerably the shortest road to Poona. The 
bungalow at Karlee has been converted into a 
small redoubt with a ditch and abbates. I here 
met Mrs. Wallau with her children on their 
way to Seroor. 


Wednesday 20th Karlee to Campolee. 


Sent my baggage to Kundalla and went to 
view the far famed cave of Karlee. It lies 
about north-west by north, 2 miles from the 
village of Karlee. It faces west and may be 
about 300 feet up the face of a hill to which a 
bad road affords no very pleasant ascent, The 
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cave itself is very similar to that of Kanera, 
but much higher and larger and every way 
more elegant. The vestibule is adorned with 
fine carving in formal architectural devices 
having but few figures excepting some large 
pairs of male and female figures close to the 
entrance. The end of the cave from the spring 
of the arch downwards has been built up and 
is entered by a modern doorway. Within are 
two beautiful rows of pillars with very rich 
capitals, ornamented each with the figures of 
two elephants sitting one sideways the other 
fronting the centre of the cave, and on the 
backs of each are seated two large and fine 
human figures mostly females. The shafts are 
lofty well-proportioned and elegantly executed. 
The roof is arched and adorned with the 
ribs of wood at intervals of three or four feet. 
The roof of the vestibule has corresponding 
ribs cut in the stone, which are much hand- 
some, indeed the wooden ribs seem quite incon- 
sistent with the rest of the cave. At the upper 
end is the Bouddah symbol being a vast cylin- 
drical column of stone ornamented with belts 
&c, about twenty feet high and more in dia- 
meter. It is surmounted by a rounded flatish 
cave, from which rises a short single square 
shaft supporting a large square projecting 
capital. The capital rises as it were by steps 
all round from the shaft gradually wider and 
wider to the upper which may be a square of 


_ten feet, over this is a sort of covering or 


umbrella suspended it seemed of wood, all the 
rest is of stone excellently cut. The whole 
cave has an air of grandeur and elegant effect 
much surpassing any other I have seen. At 
the extreme of the vestibule on the left hand is 
a very large and lofty column surmounted by 
figures of lions that on the right hand has 
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probably fallen down and in its place has been 
built a small neat temple of Bhowanee. A 
little way in front of entrance is a nagara khana 
under which you pass to the cave. There are a 
few.other caves but of little note being places 
and flatroofed, tho’ some of them are of con- 
siderable size. The cave is inhabited by some 
gooroos who live in the recesses behind the 
pillars on each side with their families, cattle 
&c. a circumstance by no means adding to the 
purity of the interior. There are many exca- 
vations filled with the finest water. In several 
places are carved- character of what language 
I know not. I proceeded to Kundalla and on 
the road met Colonel Blacker & Col. Morrison 


1 Captain Justinian Nutt, Lieutenant 1805; 
Captain 1809 ; Major 1830 ; retired 1832. 

2 Bapu Gokhale, one of Peshwa’s most trusted 
lieutenants, died at the battle of Ashti, 20 Febru- 
ary 1818. $ 

3 A hill-fort in Satara district, ‘Stands on the 
vory edge of the Western ghat, the defences consisting 
of a vertical scarp’, Shivaji captured the fort from 
the Moghuls in 1655 and named it Vajragarh, the 
new mame was soon forgotten. ‘Wassota is in reality 
much higher than either Singhur or Poorunder, As 
we advance to it we passed through hollow ways 
overshadowed by trees, and had occasional opening 
up the beds of streams and shady banks.... From this 
we saw the fort distinctly—its temple, its numer- 
ous thatched houses, its stockades and strange prepa- 
rations with mats and bamboos, and its groups of 
unmilitary-looking persons who seemed tọ compose 
the garrison.’ — Colebrooke, Life of Mountstuart Elph- 
instone, II, p. 32. 

4 Raja Pratap Singh of Satara. 

5 There is a mention of the fort in Colebrooke’s 
Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone, 11, p.34. 

6 Generally used for carrying burden. 

7 Blacker writes, ‘At Satara, the Bombay troops 
excepting the seventh native infantry were encamped 
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with a party escort and a quantity of baggage 
&c, on their way from Bombay. At Kundalla 
is a small post with two guns, occupied by a 
detachment of sepoys under an officer. In the 
evening went down the ghat and slépt at” 
Campolee. The road has been very much 
improved by the Pioneers being now very good 
for two-thirds of the way down. 


Thursday 21st Campolee to Panwell. 


Breakfasted at Choke and reached Panwell 
in the evening, embarked before midnight and 
reached Bombay at gun fire next morning. 


Bombay 22nd May 1818. 


separately for those of the Madras; and the Raja 
was formally placed by the Commissioner on the mus- 
nad with the usual ceremonies at which Brigadier- 
General and the principal officers of the fort atten- 
ded’ — Blacker, V., Memoirs of the Operations...during 
the Mahratta War of 1817, 1818 and 1819, London, 
1821, p. 297. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone acquainted, the Secretary 
to the Governor-General of the surrender of Satara 
on the 12th February. ‘The Raja’s flag was hoisted 
yesterday under a royal salute. I this day assembled 
such of His Highness’ connections and titular officers 
as are to bo found about this place together with some 
of the Principal inhabitants of the Pettah and acqu- 
ainted them witt the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to deliver the Raja from confinement and to 
place him at the head of a sovereignty sufficient for his 
comfort and dignity and that of the other members _ 
of his house. I prefaced the declaration by an exposi- 
tion of the causes of the deposition of Bajee Rao. 

‘The promises of the British Govt. in power of the 
Raja were received with every appearance of gratitude 
and satisfaction and I have no doubt will be attended 
with the most important consequences.’—Sec’ Cons. 
1818 27 March (34). 

Another letter from Elphinstone addressed to the 
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Governor-General on the 5th march, 1818, would be 
of interest. 

“I have the honour to acquaint Your Excellency that 
I yesterday arrived at General Smith's camp at this 
place, 

‘Lsoon after waited on the Rajah to offer my own 
and Your Excellency’s congratulations on his escape 
from activity and on the flattering prospects that were 
opening to him. His Highness received me with great 
cordiality and with strong appearance of satisfaction 
and gratitude to Your Excellency for your intentions 
in his favour. 

‘The Rajah is about 20 years of age and seems 
frank and good humoured, and not destitute of intelli- 
gence. Hus two brothers are still more prepossessing 
in their appearance and his mother seems to bea 
woman of some talents and address.’—Sec. Cons. 
1818, 24 April (23). 


8 The reform of administration of Pune by Cap- - 


tain H. D. Robertson has been praised by contem- 
poraries. Two official documents give a clear picture 
of Puné and consequent changes after British occupa- 
tion—one is a letter written by Captain Robertson to 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, and, the other is an anony- 
mous account evidently written by Grant Duff. For 
details see Gupta, Baji Rao II and the East India 
Company, 2nd edition, Appendix. 
9. Trembuck is beyond Nasik. 

‘another small detachment under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mc Dowell was equally successful in reducing 
the forts in the Chandore range ; and by the end of 
May the Arabs in Candeish, and the insurgents under 
the pretender Chitoor Sing in the Satara territory.— 
Grant Duff, A History of the Marhattas, 11, p. 522. 

Colonel Andrew Mc Dowell entered Hast-India 
Company’s service in 1783 (Madras establishment ) ; 
in 1792 he took part in the storming of Tipoo’s re- 
doubts before Seringapatam and also in storming of 
the place in 1799, in 1817, fought at the battle of 
Mehitpore ; ‘in 1818 he was selected to command a 
detachment to act against Bajee Rao’s hill forts, in 
the provinces of Gungtory and Candeish, and after 
taking Unki-Tunki, Rajdair, Trimbuck, and Malli- 
gaum, twenty-five other forts, surrendered, and both 
provinces were subdued.’—The East India Military 
Calender, 1, p. 297. 

10 Not much can be found about him. Probably 
the only reference to Captain White is found in sta- 
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tion order of 17th May 1810 in which it is stated, 
‘Captain Marshall being about to proceed to Bombay, 
Licutenant Molesworth, of the Ist batt, 18th reg., 
(now Lord Viscount Molesworth), will take charg of 
the batrack department. Lieutenant White, of the 
artillery, (now Captain) of the Engineer department.’ 
— The East India Military Calendar, IY, p. 258. 

11 Probably should read Swaramandala. 

12 18 miles north of Pune. Strongly constructed 
fort. In 1662, Shivaji’s officer Phirangji Narsarla 
defended it for nearly two months against Shaista 
Khan. Within the fort there was a mosque, a temple 
and two wells. — Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, XX, 
Poona District. 

13 ‘...about 10 miles south-east of Juner, built on 
adetatched hill, The fort is believed to have been 
built by Balaji Viswanath, the first Peshwa. Surren- 
dered to the British in 1818 without much fighting.’ 
-Gezetteer of Bombay Presidency, XX, Poona 
District, ; 

14 ‘On the march of the Arabs from Nagpoor, 
there appeared to be no enemy in the vicinity ofthe 
capital. At Ghirhur, about 36 miles distant, in a 
south-easterly direction a chief named Gunput Rao, 
collected a considerable body of predatory troops, 
both horse and foot. To disperse these, Brigadier- 
General Doveton ordered a detachment of four squa- 
drons of Native cavalry with six-horse artillery guns, 
three companies of His Majesty’s Royal Scots, the 2nd 
battallion of the 24th. - Madras Native Infantry and 
five companies of the Berar Brigade, to march on the 
morning of the 6th. of January, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macleod.’ — Blacker, op. cit., p. 223. 

15 Of the Bombay-European regiment. Died at 
Pune, Oct. 1818. 

16 Ten miles south-east of Nana Ghat. Formerly 
of strategical importance. —Gezetteer of Bombay Presi- 
dency, XX, Poona District. 

17 Joined the artillery at Bombay as First-Lieute- 
nant May 1804, in 1810 appointed Quarter-Master 
and acting Adjutant, served at the Poona division 
army under General Smith (1813-19) ; present at the 
time of action at Khadki, later served under General 
Pritzler at Seoghar, Purandhar and Wassota ; served 
under Major Eldridge of the Bombay-European regi- 
ment.— The East-India Military Calendar, HI, p. 374+ 
75. 

18 George Challen, Cadet in the Bombay Army in 
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1801, Lieutenant in 1803, Captain in 1818; died at 
Bombay in 1825. 

19 William Henry Sykes, entered EBast-India Com- 
pany’s service in 1804, took part in the capture of 
Bharatpur under Lord Lake in 1805, commanded 
Indian troops at Khadki, 1817; left India in 1831; 
retired next year. Director of the East India Company 
in 1854, its Chairman in 1856. Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and twice its President, 1858, and 
1863. Fellow of Royal Society, 1839, author; died 
1872. ~ Dictionary of National Biograply, XIX, p. 258 ; 
Dictionary of Indian Blograply, p. 411. 

20 Cadet- 1803; Second lieutenant—September 
14, 1804; Lieutenant —- August 21, 1805; Captain— 


March 28, 1818 ; Major—May 1, 1824; died May 8, ` 


1827, at Hyderabad. 

‘Captain John Southerland was present with his 
rigala when Chimnajee Apah, the Peishwa’s brother, 
and Apah Dessae Nipanekur, with 3000 horse surren- 
dered to the brigade under the command of Major 
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Davies in May 1818.—The East India Military Calen- 
dar, TIL, p. 359. 

21 Chimnajee Appa was granted a pension of two 
lakhs rupees annually. He settled down at Benaras 
and died there in 1830. 

22 From Ahmednagar, where Brigadier-General 
Smith's headquarters were on the 12th, and 13th., the 
division marched twelve miles, on the 14th, to Serola, 
and a serious accident occured on arriving at the 
ground of encampment, Somo fire fell on a powder 
barrel, which immediately exploded. This event was 
quickly followed by other of a similar nature till the 
explosions became general and extended to the tum- 
brils... At the conclusion of this uncontrolable disa- 
ster, the casualties, in men were found to amount to 
no more than seven, but the cattle which carried the 
powdered barrels were inevitably blown up, and tum- 
brils were broken to pieces and scattered, as at 
the close of a desparate action.—Blacker, op. cit., 
p. 278. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


INDIAN SUMMER-—LUTYENS, BAKER AND IMPERIAL DELHI. By Robert Grant 


Irving, Oxford Univerity Press, 1981. 


In the year 1911 Calcutta was struck a sore 
blow. It was the first of many which were 
to fall during the twentieth century. The 
decision taken by the British Government to 
transfer the capital of India from Calcutta to 
Delhi marked the end of that period during 
which Bengal and its great city had dominated 
the affairs of the sub-continent. Writing be- 
fore the decision was announced in June 1911, 
a Member of the Viceroy’s Council, quoted by 
Irving, speculated that “the High Court, the 
Museum, the Victoria Memorial etc., will be 
stranded. The “Statesman” will become a 
purely local paper. The clubs will suffer” and 
so it has proved at least in part. 

‘The actual announcement of the decision by 
King George V at his Durbar was greeted in 
Calcutta by public protests by. bodies such as the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and by violent 
criticism in the press, particularly the English 
language press. However, the Government pro- 
ved inflexible and the change duly took place. 

Calcutta’s loss was Delhi’s gain and Mr. 
Irving’s book is about the creation of ‘Imper- 
ial Delhi’ and in particular the role of the 
architects, Lutyens and Baker. 

It also deals with the importance of the 
great architectural project in the larger scheme 
of things. Even as builders began work in 
1912 perspectives were changing į in“India. By 
1920 India was almost unrecognisabie to those 
who had known her in 1911. The Great War 
changed everything. 
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Irving notes that in 1913 Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson, one of the originators of the 
scheme for the transfer of the capital, had 
pictured Delhi as the capital of a contented 
Empire, the abode of peace and prosperity, of 
wise and prudent Councils. Those who set out 
to build the new capital had been animated by 
sentiments similar to those of the authors of 
the book entitled The Empire and the Century 
published in 1905 edited by John Buchan 
which attempted to predict the majestic pro- 
gress of British Imperial power in the twentieth 
century and which envisaged India taking an 
increasing part in the maintenance and aug- 
mentation of that power. 

By the twenties, as Mr. Irving comments, 
“such sentiments seemed almost quaint, cer- 
tainly singular.” While Lutyens and Baker 
wrestled with the problems of satisfying succ- 
essive Viceroys and their wives, not to mention 
the Royal family and generations of officials, 
the power of the British was slowly weakening. 

In these circumstances it is amazing how 
impressive the work was and is, and how much 
energy the authorities were able to muster for 
the creation of the splendid group of buildings 
which were built by Lutyens, Baker and their 
associates. It is one of the attractive features 
of the book that Mr Irving does justice, both 
in the text and in the choice of outstanding 
illustrations, not only to the splendour of the 
great buildings such as the Viceroy’s house 
(now the home of the President) but the smal- 
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ler scale buildings designed for the officials who 
served the Government and for the Princes 
whose business drew them to the capital. 

By far the most sympathetic of those con- 
cerned with the making of Delhi was Lutyens. 
While the book is in no sense a biography of 
Lutyens nevertheless his personality dominates 
the story. His combination of far reaching 
idealism with attention to detail is endearing 
( though sometimes the long accounts of his 
struggles to get exactly what he wanted can be 
rather hard-going, meticulously documented 
though they are ). 

If Lutyens was the man with the ideas it 
was the skill and energy of Indian contractors 
and workmen which brought his ideas from the 
drawing board to reality. Irving has some in- 
teresting pages on the “fraternity of contrac- 
tors”? who for the most part had “only modest 
means, little education, and no acquaintance 
with construction.” They made up for this by 
their shrewdness and energy. He also talks 
about the army of workers who toiled on the 
project. Though they did not work hard eno- 
ugh to satisfy Lutyens yet in retrospect their 
achievement in terms of sheer muscle power 
appears remarkable. 

Today North Delhi with its splendid build- 
ings is a fitting capital for independent India 
and it is surprising how well some of the ele- 


ments of the design, such as the ornamental 


lions, have proved to be acceptable decora- 
tions for a Government of a very different 
complexion to that for which they were cons- 
tructed. 

The broad avenues of New Delhi are the 
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first sight of India that many visitors to the 
country see. They are impressive and so too 
are the fine buildings, both great and small, 
which line them. Recently some insensitive 
planning decisions have led to the destruction 
of some of the buildings and their replacement 
with new ones, the individual merits of which 
may be considerable but which are often out 
of proportion and damaging to the whole. It 
would be a great pity if the grandeur and 
overall excellence of the concept of the capital 
should be spoilt by a series of decisions which, 
though small in themselves, taken altogether 
destroy the sense of unity and splendour which 
is inherent in the design. 

It is difficult, after reading Mr Irving’s 
carefully researched book to imagine that there 
is very much more that can be said about the 
building of New Delhi. He has drawn exten- 
sively on available material both in India and 
in Britain. The mass of material available has 
not however been allowed to clutter up the 
text which is very seldom stodgy (and then 
only perhaps because some of the people about 
whom the author ‘is writing were themselves 
less than sparkling). 

Mr Irving has both a sense of the pathos 
which surrounded an enterprise designed to 
symbolise the power of an Empire which was 
put in hand even while that Empire was fading 
away and an appreciation of the lasting value 
of the buildings which Lutyens and his collea- 
gues left to India. 


Robin Twite 
British Council 
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THE KHILAFAT MOVEMENT : RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM AND POLITICAL MOBILI- 
ZATION IN INDIA. By Gail Minault, Oxford University Press, 1982; pp. x, 294, illustrations, 


Rs. 75.00 


Based on an exhaustive study of relevant mate- 
tials the book- under review is a fine piece of 
research. The author has not only consulted 
official source materials but has also delved 
deep into the private papers of the important 
participants in the highly charged drama of the 
Khilafat movement. The private papers of Sir 
Harcourt Butler and Lord Reading have also 
been made use of while a detailed study of 
articles, pamphlets and books in Urdu has 
increased the usefulness of the work. 

The book begins with a useful background 
“of the Khilafat movement and discusses the 
factors which gave rise to it. The earlier at- 
tempts to organize the Muslims had been 
through educational institutions representing 
various shades of Muslim opinion. The Deo- 
band influened by the tradition of Waliullah 
had been established in 1867. Mainly under 
the influence of Sufis and the ulama it had de- 
veloped a strong link between the teachers and 
students which stood the leaders in good stead 
when political organizations were formed. Deo- 
band was for cooperation with the Congress 
for obtaining concessions from the government. 
In contrast, the Aligarh movement was anti- 
Congress and had pro-governmental leanings. 
But both kept on good terms with the British 
authorities. Firangi Mahal, the oldest of such 
institutions and one of the most important 
seats of Muslim learning and culture, dated 
back to the 17th century. Its most prominent 
figure was Maulana Abdul Bari who played a 
key role in the Khilafat movement by organi- 
Zing-the ulama. 


The two personalities who dominated Mus- 
lim politics in the first quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury were the Ali brothers, Maulana Moham- 
mad Ali and Maulana Shaukat Ali. Highly am- 
bitious with no inconsiderable ability as orga- 
nisers,orators ansd fund-raisers,they were adept 
in the art of political manoeuvering. They rea- 
lised that to acquire a position of pre-eminence 
they needed the assistance of Abdul Bari with 
whom they forged a close link. The organization 
of the Ulama and Ali brothers’ rise to power 
have been described in detail by the author. The 
Muslim leaders had not yet entered the narrow 
groove of communal politics and it was to the 
credit of the Ali brothers and their mentor 
Abdul Bari that they gave Muslim politics a 
national character and worked in close har- 
mony with the Congress. They had also rea- 
lized that if their objective was to be attained 
it could only be done with the help of the 
Hindus. The Lucknow Pact which had brought 
the two communities together in the political 
field fructified in the Khilafat movement. This 
movement gave a new turn to Muslim politics 
as well. The hitherto followed practice of 
respectfully petitioning the government for 
the redress of grievances gave place to active 
agitation with the result that the moderate 
Muslim leaders had to slide into the back- 
ground leaving the field to the new leaders. 

The success of the Khilafat movement 
depended on mutual trust and cooperation 
among the Ali brothers, Abdul Bari and Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. In fact, Gandhi was the linch-pin 
of the moyement. His saintly character, single- 
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minded devotion to the cause he espoused and 
the unflinching courage he displayed won the 
former’s respect and admiration. But this 
alliance was always tenuous. The Muslim at- 
tempt to develop a separate Muslim identiiy 
in the background of all-India politics con- 
tained a contradiction, which though not ap- 
parent while the movement was in full swing, 
came into prominence when it collapsed. Es- 
pecially, after the arrest and conviction of the 
Ali brothers there was no one who could keep 
the Khilafatist on the rails and maintain the 
link between the Muslim hard core and the 
Mahatma since no other Muslim leader stood 
in the same relation to him as they did. Abdul 
Bari was fiery and impatient and chafed under 
the policy of moderation followed by Gandhi. 
Also the differences in the outlook and attitude 
of the leaders came to the surface once the 
Ali brothers were removed from the scene. 
Nevertheless, Khilafat movement was the only 
occasion when the two communities jointly 
challenged the foreign government in India. 
Had such cooperation continued the future of 
ourcountry would certainly have been different. 

Gandhi was hustled into the movement by 
force of events. But the author’s contention 
that he allowed himself to be led so that he 
could lead is difficult to accept. True, Gandhi 
was an astute politician. But it was because 
of this that he hesitated to plunge into a 
movement of such magnitude without making 
due preparations and he wanted to be assured 
that the movement would remain non-violent. 
It was also because of this that he held back 
his followers from the civil disobedience move- 
ment inspite of constant proddings from the 
Khilafat leaders. Chauri Chaura confirmed his 
worst apprehensions. 


-had far reaching consequences. 
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From a study of this-book an impression. is 
created that the main brunt of the movement 
fell on the Muslims while the Congress played 
a less important role. This imbalance in the 
study could have been avoided if greater use 
had been made of Congfess sources. Neverthe- 
less, the first nation-wide movement against 
the Raj originated in the grievances of the 
Muslims who took the initiative in launching 
the struggle leaving the leadership of its direc- 
tion to the Mahatma. It would have been 
useful and interesting if the author had given 
more attention to the policy of the government 
towards the movement and the reason for the 
belated action they took. 

The non-cooperation movement failed in 
its immediate objective but it, nevertheless, 
It was the 
first movement which galvanized the masses 
and brought them in to the vortex of national 
politics. It spread national consciousness 
among the people and gave the leaders a new 
technique to fight the government with. It 
was also in this movement that Gandhi emerged 
as the undisputed leader of Indian nationalism. 
How a comparatively new-comer in Indian 
politics acquired a position of eminence over 
the old and well-established leaders is an in- 
teresting tale to tell. The non-cooperation 
movement may, therefore, be viewed as the 
dress rehearsal of the more important struggles 
that were to follow. The only sad aftermath 
was the breakdown of Hindu-Muslim rap- 
prochement. How different history would 
otherwise have been ! 

This well-documented and scholarly book 
would be useful to all interested in the 
subject. 


P. P. Sinha 
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PRELUDE TO PARTITION : THE. INDIAN MUSLIMS AND THE IMPERIAL SYSTEM 
OF CONTROL 1920-1932. By David Page, Oxford University Press, 1982. Rs. 120.00 


Partition of India in 1947 is one of the most 
momentous events of this century. It had not 
been a quiet, peaceful one. The tremendous loss 
of life and property synchronising with Parti- 
tion, makes it a most ho,rendous and harro- 
wing experience. After Partition, reactions of 
the people varied from anger, agony, surprise 
and suspicion. To date, more than three hun- 
dred tomes have been written giving expression 
to all these varied moods. Books have also 
been written from the standpoints of genesis 
and ontology. Some authors have under- 
scored religion, some ‘a Homeland for Indian 
Muslims’, while some others sought a solution 
of Hindu-Moslem communal disharmony. Da- 
vid Page tries to avoid the beaten track in his 
Prelude to Partition. He is not content, with 
the ‘on-the-stage performance’ ; his interest is 
in the manouvres behind the stage and in the 
dramatis personae of this tragedy. He tries 
` thereby to unmask the imperialist design that 
played a crucial role in the macabre develop- 
ment of 1947. 

The publication of The Indian Mussalmans 
in 1871 by W. W. Hunter is an event of great 
moment in this history of the Muslims in this 
country.- It is for the first time that the Mus- 
lims were accepted as a community to reckon 
with by a man of the Establishment. Contem- 
poraneously, Muslim leaders like Nawab Abdul 
Lateef, Ameer Ali, Syed Ahmed Khan had 
established a sizeable number of societies and 
associations in Calcutta, Benares, Gazipur, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Aligarh for the better- 
ment and ‘conscience-raising’ of the Muslim 
community. ‘Revered James Long, too had 


been extremely vocal in the cause of the Mus- 
lims, their economy, education and culture. 
This is-borne out by his series of lectures and 
discussions on the Muslims at the Bengal Social 
Science Association, Calcutta in the sixties of 
the last century. All this had the cumulative 
and incremental effect of conscientizing the 
Muslim community to reconcile with the idea 
that India under British rule was not Dor-ul- 
Harb, Soon came the educative legislation for 
the Muslims and the emergence of the Muslim 
middle class did not lag very far behind. Their 
presence, though somewhat limp, is manifest 
in the huge number of periodical publications 
under Muslim patronage and Muslim editor- 
ship. At one time, the two communities, Hindus 
and Muslims, came very close together and 
fought jointly against foreign domination of 
the country. Who can forget the Khilafat 
Movement and the famous Ali Brothers ? 

But in this camaraderie, the ruling authori- 
ties smelled a rat. Since 1920, the year of the 
introduction of Dyarchy, the policy of the 
tuling group assumed a new character altoge- 
ther. Separate electorate, Communal Award 
were introduced. The stage of operation shif- 
ted to Punjab, socio-politically a more tractable 
area. It is here that the ‘goal-oriented’ politics 
(partition of the country ) began taking shape 
as early as 1920s. David Page writes, “By the 
terms of the Communal Award, the Punjabi 
Muslims were granted the prize for which they 
had been campaigning—control of their own 
province under the new constitution. Finally, 
as the Montegu-Chelmsford constitution was 
being revised, it was the Punjabis who took 
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the lead in working against responsible govern- 
ment at the Centre. From as early as 1928, their 
inclination was to pull out of British India 
and develop a relationship with the Crown, 
and ‘under their leadership this attitude was 
adopted by the All India Muslim Conference’ 
(p. 260). It was during the Dyarchy period that 
the British Government transferred its military 
alliance with the Punjabi Muslims. into an 
electoral alliance, and that the Punjabi Muslims 
from a consolidated base in their own province, 
assumed the political leadership of Muslim 
India (p. 259-60). 

David Page has taken great pains to unravel 
the socio-political symmetry of the Muslim 
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community in India and the role of the ‘domi- 
nant’ Muslims in winning Pakistan/Partition 
from the Raj. The chapter on ‘The Emergence 
of Punjabi Dominance’ is extremely well written 
and very knowledgeable too. Inspite of the 
looming presence of Mohamed Ali Jinnah, that 
‘in the difficult years of constitutional revision, 
it was the Punjabis who drive the Muslim 
Indian bus and the other provinces who sat 
behind’ (p. 194) is almost a news. All this 
prelude to partition would have ever remained 
in the dark but for David Page’s researching 
He deserves our unstinted praise. 
Bela Dutta Gupta 
University of Calcutta 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PEASANT BEHAVIOR IN BENGAL: 1890-1914 : A NEO-CLASSI- 
CAL ANALYSIS. by Akbar Ali Khan, Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, Dacca, 1982, 100 Taka 


Cliometry or the application of statistical rea- 
soning and analysis to the study of history is a 
new development. It has, till late, found little 
favour with historians of India, Bangladesh 
and Pakistan. In this milieu of virtual neglect 
or shying with cliometry, one, naturally, wel- 
comes a serious study of peasant history based 
on this method. Some Aspects of Peasant Be- 
haviour in Bengal : A Neo-classical Analysis by 
Akbar Ali Khan is a book of this genre. 

The book, under review, is a study on the 
responses of the peasants of Bengal in the nine- 
teenth century to the emergent ‘international 
economy’ and ‘vertical specialization between 
India and the West’. In this new framework of 
world trade, Bengal, nay the whole of India, 
was made to accede to the desires of the ruling 
authority to be the chief exporter of raw mate- 


rials. In consequence, export of raw materials 
from India increased substantially. This situa- 
tion, as nationalist and Marxist scholars opine, 
was foisted on her by the British rulers, lead- 
ing to the immiserisation of her peasants. Neo- 
classical economists, however, hold a different 
view. To them, increased export of agricultural 
commodities from India, in fact, contributed 
to the economic betterment of Indian peasants, 
a rise in per capita income, too. 

While the debate has been an on-going one, 
neo-classical economists and imperialists are 
now having an edge over nationalist and Mar- 
xist historians. In the view of Morris D Morris, 
an exponent of the neo-classical school, 

“there were very attempts at quantitative 

analysis and there were almost no attempt 

to elicit the detailed workings of the mecha- 


r 
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nisms of agricultural economy -of to test- ` 


the theoretical formulations that-are ad- 

vanced.” 
Akbar Ali Kaan has responded, hopefully, to 
the suggestion put forward by M. D. Morris 
and he attempts at applying quantitative ana- 
lysis to agriculture in a particular region of 
Bengal during the years 1890-1914. The period 
chosen by the author is far from arbitrary. The 
rationale of the choice is justified on counts 
more-than onz ; that during this period, acreage 
under jute reached its all time high ; that no 
systematic data on agricultural statistics, prior 
to 1890, were collected ; and that during this 
period, Bengal did not experience any major 
economic disturbance or legislative change in 
tenurial relations.: - - 

-- After having. chosen the target period, the 
author- progressively follows the neo-classicist 
logic of a `profit- maximising entreprenuer’ 
in -respect of the Bengal peasant in the period 
under study. This paradigm runs counter- to 
that of naticnalist and Marxist. thinkers who 
hold that price incentives are ineffective in trans- 
forming traditional peasant behaviours. The 
neo-classicist3 believe that farmer in poor coun- 
tries are neither indifferent nor do they respond 
perversely to change in price. They, rather, 
“watch and intelligently follow the market... 
They are ready to procure such improved imple- 
ments...as are suitable to their wants and within 
their means.” According to the neo-classicists 
nothing was imposed-on them by British rulers. 
They acted quite independently. On this neo- 
classicist paradigm of peasant rationality, the 


whole structure of the present study has been . 
‘built up. 


- For. testing. peasant rationality, in 


y 
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the period under study, the author examines 


- four major issues viz., 


i) the price responsiveness of farmers ; 
ii) the role of landlords and money-lenders 
in the export of agricultural commodities ; 
iii) the relationship between population 
growth and cropping pattern ; 
iv) the relationship between population 
growth and land utilization. 
With a huge array of facts and figures, the 
‘author has been able to demolish the ‘classical’ 
model and establish the neo-classicist one. He 
shows that peasants in the late nineteenth 
century Bengal were neither fatalistic nor 
‘otherworldly’. They were, on the contrary, 
‘profit maximising entrepreneurs’. Despite 
this, if the peasants of Bengal had remained 
poor, the reason was to be sought. elsewhere. 
The neo-classicist approach still remains 
to be accepted by-a substantial section of 
thinkers, indigenous and foreign. The author 
has utilized a huge number of sources. Un- 
fortunately, we do not find any reference to 
James- Geddes’ Logic of Indian Deficit (1873) 
and‘Our Commercial Exploitation of theIndian 
populations’ (Calcutta Review, 1872). These 
writings provide, perhaps, the most comprehen- 
sive analysis of mechanism of ‘drain’. This 


. positivist missionary I.C.S. was highly indicted 


by the British Parliament for his true, courage- 
ous and factual studies on ‘Indian Drain’ and 
-his service security was at stake. 
However, Akbar Ali Khan’s treatise is 
expected-to spin off new controversies on the 
-old theme of India’s poverty. 
: Bela Dutta Gupta 
University of Calcutta 
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PROSPERITY AND MISERY IN MODERN BENGAL : THE FAMINE OF 1943-44. By Paul 
R. Greenough, Oxford University Press, New York & Oxford, Rs. 175-00 


Famine is nothing new in India. During the 
British rule, India experienced twenty-three 
famines excluding, of course, quite a few 
severe scarcities. Out of these twenty-three, 
Bengal suffered ten, either alone or along with 
some other province or provinces in 1770, 1783, 
1866, 1873-74, 1892 and 1897. The estimate 
made by the Council in 1772, and officially 
reported after its members made circuits thro- 
ugh the country in order to ascertain the state 
of things accurately, was that one-third of the 
population had died, and this, as W.W. Hunter 
remarked, implied the death of about 10 mil- 
lion people. The mortality figure was indeed 
very high as the whole population of Bengal 
(excluding Bihar, Oudh, Assam & Orissa) was, 
in those days, to the tune of 30 million only. 
The horrendous and tragic effects of the fami- 
nes were visible for years afterwards in the 
lowered income and revenues, the inmense un- 
tilled areas, and the competition that arose 
among landlords to induce cultivators to settle 
on their estates. 

The famine of 1943 is, possibly, the last one 
in the sequence of famines, decimating a 
population of about 4 million. Five million 
is, however, a commonly accepted figure. But 
Greenough places it between 3.5 million and 
3.8 million in his Prosperity & Misery in Mo- 
dern Bengal: The Famine of 1943-44 presently 
under review. On the famine of 1943 in Ben- 
gal, there has been quite a few books, pam- 
phlets and brochures—all done in an impres- 
sionistic vein, touching mostly on the lachry- 
mal side of it. The present book is, possibly, 
the first ever detailed, academic account of the 


great holocaust that befell the country, parti- 
cularly Bengal, in 1943-44, None of the car- 
lier works on the 1943 Bengal famine can 
equal the mastery of details and competence 
of arithmetic that the present volume inheres. 
Indeed, tables, charts and case-histories are 
real assets of the present volume. In the case 
histories, we gct the harrowing tales of mother 
dropping their young ones into rivers, pushing 
young ones into pits to be buried alive, trying 
to feed with gruel a baby in arms who is alrea- 
dy dead, and so on. 

Apart from giving chilling accounts of the 
horrors of the famine of 1943, Greenough has 
also tried to confront the question, was the 
famine man-made or nature-designed ? There 
are people who put the whole blame to socio- 
economic and political situation in the country 
during the period ; while others refer to the 
brown leaf spot disease—a veritable destroyer 
of plants— as the cause of the famine of 1943. 
Greenough will accept none of the views. 
His treatment of the problematic is rather 
tangential. By the expression “man-made”, 
he has something different in his mind. A 
longish extract from his book is worth quoting 
here : os 

“If the Bengal famine was “man-made”’, as 
was widely held, at whom should the finger be 
pointed ? Numerous arrests had been made 
of traders and speculators who had violated 
the provisions of the’ Foodgrains Control 
Order, but there was general agreement that 
the true villains had escaped justice.... With- 
out naming names, a whole series of policies 
and decisions was identified as having exacer- 
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„bated the famine or inhibited relief and the 
public was left to draw its own conclusions. 

. There is, however, an entirely different 
sense in which the famine can be said to have 
been “man-made”. In the course of 1943, 
distinct patterns of victimization occurred in 
affected Bengal villages. Resource controlling 
males= landlords, cultivators, heads of house- 
holds— declared their inability to feed all those 
who habitually depended upon them for food 
and for protection from danger. Patterns of 
abandonment began to emerge, marked by the 
snapping of moral and economic bonds upon 
which rural society had hitherto been erected 
and leading inevitably to the starvation, sick- 
ness, and the death of millions.” 

The logic of the author that in the macabre 
set-up ‘the true villains had escaped’ is fairly 
acceptable. But his depiction of the then 
rural society in Bengal and ‘patterns of aban- 
donment’ is a bit off the mark. ‘Patterns of 
abandonment’ started, in fact, long ago and 
‘the moral and economic bonds’ were in the 
process of deterioration since the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. Irredentist peasant 
movements all-over Bengal bear testimony to 
that. 
That ‘the true villains had excaped’ is borne 
out by the Nanabati Report. We get there 
that, in spite of the declared policy of the 
Government of India against the export of 
foodgrains, Government of India systematically 
took to export foodgrains to Ceylon, Europe 
and other countries. In 1937-38, the quantum 
of foodgrains for export from India was 900, 
000 tonnes; in 1941-42, it came down to 55,000 
tonnes. But in 1942-43, it rose to an unpre- 
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cedented figure of 3,70,000 tonnes and the 
Government of India admitted that 60 percent 
of this huge bulk was supplied by Bengal alone. 
R. H. Hutchins, Secratary, Department of 
Food, Government of India testified to it. This 
shows how the famine was ‘manipulated’ in the 
interests of the British Goverment. Isit not an 
example of “man-made” famine ? Again, we 
get from Manilal Nanabati himself that the 
Government of India deliberately took the 
policy of “denial” of the rural areas of Bengal 
in the interest of Calcutta and its immediate 
periphery. It is there that munition productions 
were get going. To feed Calcuttans and to 
keep Calcutta calm, a stock of 140,000 tonnes 
of rice was kept in reserve. A meagre 62,000 
tonnes were sent to rural areas despite their 
demand for much more. No wonder that 
rural folks would quit the villages and rush to 
Calcutta to die like so many insects and flies ! 
Is this an instance of “man-made” famine or 
not ? 

Mr Greenough has brought into his book 
many things like Burma refugees, boat-denial 
policy, Midnapore tidal bore, the general socio- 
economic condition of the country to find out 
their correlation with the famine. But, all said, 
something definitely remains untold and it is 
the apathy and step-motherly attitudes of the 
authorities in the contemporary situation. 
Once the Nanabati papers are published we 
shall have enough food for further research on 
this problem. Meanwhile, Greenough’s book 
remains a most welcome pathbreaker. 


Bela Dutta Gupta 
University of Calcutta 
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BISAS IN INDIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY, Edited by Devahuti, D. K. Publications, Delhi, 


1980. p. 408, Rs. 110.00 


The volume under review is a compilation of 
55 articles dealing with diverse topics covering 
the whole range of Indian history and culture, 
contributed by a large number of distinguished 
scholars. All these writings were presented 
for deliberations and discussions at a seminar 
on ‘Bias in Indian Historiography’ organised 
by the Indian History and Culture Society in 
1979. There are two distinct parts in the 
volume — part one contains articles dealing with 
analysis of all sorts of bias in writings of Indian 
history, and part two includes papers attempt- 
ing new interpretations or reinterpretations of 
diverse source materials of Indian history. 
Despite the claim put forward by the Editor of 
the volume, the chronological-and subjectwise 
treatment of all these articles could not be 
strictly maintained. 

One actually fails to understand the true 
import and meaning of ‘Bias in Historio- 
graphy’. The term bias refers to inability to 
set aside personal or group interest while view- 
ing or reviewing a situation without preconcep- 
tions. Even consciously or unconsciously favour- 
ing or advocating a particular stand or a whole- 
hearted commitment or advocacy of a cause is 
encompassed by the term bias. It is, however, 
to be borne in mind that a biased or partisan 
view is not always unfair. One may be biased 
even without being one-sided, if hə is attentive 
to and considerate of other view points. Such a 
bias in historical writings depends on approach 
or approaches of the historian concerned with 
or without any ulterior motivation. Any bias- 
ed historical reconstruction or interpretation 
would invariably embody misrepresentation, 


misinterpretation and distortion of marshalled. 
facts. Such a writing can hardly claim to be 
acknowledged as true history, the main pur- 
pose of which is the unravelling of truth from 
a jungle of diverse materials. This has been 
most effectively elaborated in the Presidcntial 
address contained in the volume. . 

One writer has come out with an assertion 
that ‘bias is a tribal instinct’ inherited by the 
advanced people. It is rather an animal ins- 
tinct. Man is no doubt in posssesion of many 
such animal instincts including even pride and 
prejudices. But man has been, at the same 
time, able to get rid of some of such instincts, 
if not wholly, partially of course, by his cul- 
ture and accumulation of scientific knowledge. 
If a historian fails-to rise above such a bias 
or prejudice or one-sidedness, he can hardly 
be acknowledged as a-true historian whose 
primary concern is to project a truthful acco- 
unt from all sorts of collected source mater- 
ials, In -this respect, we are reminded of the 
words of the 12th century illustrious historian 
Kalhana who has set forth clearly the ideals 
of historiography by stating that a historian 
must be absolutely free from all kinds of 
anger, pride, conceit, preducies or bias while 
writing any historical account. 

The subject-matter is no doubt interesting 
and thought-provoking. Various kinds of bias 
in writings of Indian history and culture have 
been delineated as Greek bias, Christian bias, 
imperialistic bias, racial bias, Hindu bias, Mus- 
lim bias, etc. To these may be added a few 
others in accordance with tennets of different 
academic disciplines, such as, archaeological 
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bias, numismatic bias, linguistic bias, etc. In 
other words each descipline has its own appro- 
ach/approaches. This can not be, however, 
called bias. It is rather a disciplinary approach 
of treating a particular topic or subject as the 
case may be. This is actually revealed in some 
writings contained in the present volume. A 
historian must have a scientific approach to 
historical reconstruction embodying evaluation 
of all views and interpretations by a critical 
analysis of facts with the sole purpose of un- 
ravelling the truth. It is, however, to be noted 
that some authors of writings included in the 
volume are not virtually free from so-called 
bias or partisan spirit. 

The volume begins well with an article on 
‘Pride and Prejudice in Archaeological Inter- 
pretation’. This followed by other articles dea- 
ling not only with bias/prejudice of different 
topics of ancient, medieval and modern Indian 
history, but also treating certain subjects in 
such a way as to reveal new facts from hither- 
to untapped or unknown source materials and 
also their interpretations The organisation of 
diverge writings, though casually done, in a 
single volume covering a wide range of topics 
is no mean achievement on the part of its 
Editor and Indian History and Culture Society. 
It would have been very much appreciated if 
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all these writing could have been organised in 
a more scientific manner, 

Despite some shortcomings, the seminar 
papers contained in the volume have undoubte- 
dly opened a new vista of historical enquiry, 
reconstruction and interpretation, and both 
professionals and non-professionals would very 
much appreciate the laudable task undertaken 
by the Indian History and Culture Society in 
organising such seminars and publishing their 
proceedings in a single handy volume for the 
benefit of all those who are interested in under- 
standing Indian history in its proper perspec- 
tives. > 

The volume is no doubt a commendable 
addition to our list of books on Indian historio- 
graphy which has been for a long time past a 
neglected area of study. It is high time that 
the Indian historians should concentrate more 
on historiography for imparting training and 
infusing new ideas to the young historians with 
the purpose of rewriting and re-interpreting 
Indian history laying stress on multi-dimensio- 
nal approach, but free from all sorts of bias, 


pride, hatred and prejudice. The present volume 


is undoubtedly a step forward, and the Indian 
History and Culture Society is to be congra- 
tualted on this account. 

S. R. Das 


CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ANUAL REPORT 1981 


Membership : 


Another year has passed and the Society is on 
the threshold of its 75th. anniversary. It 
makes one feel very proud to be able to say it 
is one of the oldest historical society in India. 
Over the years membership has continuously 
increased in number. In 1981. the Society 
enrolled 26 new entrants. An interesting fea- 
turé this year was enquiries re : membership 
from Eastern European countries. We welcome 
all the new members in our Society and implore 
them to take an active role in its progress. 


Seminars : 


Last year Dr. P.C. Gupta (Editor) had proposed 
that the Society reactivate small seminars as 
members get-togethers. In keeping with his 
advice such activities were arranged on a quar- 
terly basis. As reported before, in the early 
part of 1981 a seminar was arranged with Dr. 
JOR. Mclane of North Western University, 
Illinois. He read a paper on ‘Cow Protection, 
Nation Building, and Early Congress’. This 
was followed by a lecture delivered by Dr. 
Nihar Ranjan Ray, Director, Indian Council 
of Historical Research, on ‘Terracotta Temples 
of Bengal’ and ‘Konarak’. His talk was supple- 
mented by documentary films on the same 
subjects produced and directed by Mr. Hari 
Sadhan Dasgupta (Member). The Society was 
deeply shocked to hear of the demise of Dr. 
Nihar Ranjan Ray soon after his seminar. We 
extend our deepest sympathy to his family. 
The third seminar was delivered by Mr. Robin 


Twite (Member) on ‘Building of New Delhi’. 
This lecture also was supplemented by a docu- 
mentary film on the same subject produced by 
the BBC entitled ‘The Imperial City’. We thank 
the participants for their kind contributions. 


Annual Lecture ; 


The year ended with the Calcutta Historical 
Society Annual Lecture. Mr. Sourin Roy, ex- 
Director, National Archives, delivered the An- 
nual Lecture on ‘Archival Materials as Sources 
of Modern Indjan History : Special Reference 
to Economy of Ceded Districts.’ This being 
the centenary year of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur 
Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab of Burdwan, GOIE, 
KOSI, IOM, an early member of our Society, 
the Annual Lecture was sponsored in his 
memory by his son, the Maharaja of Burdwan 
(President). The Society extends its thanks 
to Mr. Sourin Roy for the lecture and the 
Maharaja for the benefaction. 


Journal : 


Despite all efforts we have to report our failure 
in catching up with the delayed publication of 
our journal. The 2nd issue of 1980 has just 
been completed. Both issues of 1981 are still 
to see the light of day. In our last General 
Meeting it was resolved that 3 issues be brought 
out in 1981 bringing the Journal up-to-date. 
Finance for this purpose was alloted in our 
Budget Estimate 1981 and printing materials 
for 3 issues were immediately allocated by the 
Editor. Unfortunately the target could not 
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be achieved due to delay in printing by the 
printing press. The inability of the printing 
press to meet its commitments has become a 
major issue. Specially so as any increase in 
subsidy is linked with it. Dr. Hiren Chakra- 
vorty (Treasurer) and Dr. P. C. Mahtaba (Sec- 
retary) have requested the Education Depart- 
ment, West Bengal and Indian Council of His- 
torical Research, New Delhi respectively for in- 
crease in their subsidies. Both Institutions have 
shown their willingness on condition we supply 
up-to-date progress report of our publication. 
Any suggestion from members to overcome this 
difficulty created by our printing press will be 
welcome. I extend our warm appreciation to 
members and subscribers who have borne with 
us the inconvenience caused by the delay in 
implementing our publication programme: 


Finance : 


The financial position improved to certain ex- 
tent in the year under review. In comparison 
to the usual collection of an average Rs. 6000.00 
per year through membership fee and subscrip- 
tion, in 1981 we collected Rs. 8000 00. More- 
over, we made Rs. 1000.00 from sale of old 
journals. To these were added subsidies at the 
rate of Rs. 5000.00 by the Indian Council of 
Historical Research, New Delhi and Rs. 1000.00 
by the Education Department, Government of 
West Bengal. We further collected a sum of 
Rs. 2700.00 for advertisement’ in our journal. 
An unusual feature in our income this year is 
the collection of Rs. 3750 00 as corporate mem- 
bership fee. Mr. Arabinda Ray (Vice-Presi- 
dent) helped enroll-H5 corporate members 
single handed providing this unexpected wind- 
fall. The Society is grateful to Mr. Arabinda 
Ray for his enormous effort in this connection. 
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Programme 1982 : 


Having reactivated seminars and get-togethers 
this year we hope to reactivate excursions to 
historical sites in the forthcoming year. More- 
over, the forthcoming year is a special one for 
us being the 75th. anniversary of the Society. 
Under the circumstances special activities are 
under consideration.- Dr. Hiren Chakravorty 
(Treasurer and member, Editorial Committee) 
has been delegated to compile articles of 
interest from old journals of Bengal Past and 
Present for a special issue 1982. Dr. Maurice 
Shelim (Member) has kindly offered-to assist 
Dr. Chakravorty in this area. Dr. Chittabrata 
Palit (Member) has volunteered to arrange a 
seminar on ‘Swadeshi Songs : 20th. Century’. 
Mr. Vasant Chaudhury (Member) has agreed to 
arrange a seminar on ‘History of the Cinema 
in India’. Other such suggestions from mem- 
bers to make 1982 a memorablé year will be 
greatly appreciated. f 


Conclusion : 


I convey our thanks to contributors, members, 
and subscribers as well as the business houses 
for their kind co-operation in enabling’ the 
Society to maintain its-aotivities in 1981. Our 
particular thanks are due to the Indian Coun- 
cil of Historical Research and West Bengal 
Education Department for their financial 
assistance without which the ` publication. 
of the journal would have been difficult. 
We look forward to continuous’ co-operation 
from all concerned so as to enable the Society 
to exert itself even more actively in the yéars 
ahead. i i. 


-P, C. Mahtab 
Hony. Secretary 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Little, House of Jagat Sett, with Introduction by 
N. K. Sinha 3 Rs. 15.00 
A. De & B. Ray, Jadunath Rachana-panji Rs. 8.00 


Special Numbers of Bengal Past and Present 


Diamond Jubilee Number (1967) Rs. 20.00 
Sir Jadunath Centenary Number (1970) Rs. 20.00 
Dr. N. K. Sinha Commemoration Number (1976) Rs. 30.00 


Raja Subodh Chandra Mallik and His Times (1979) Rs. 30.00 
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Honorary Secretary, Caloutta Historical Society 
Bijay Manzil, 10A Diamond Harbour Road 
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